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D. C. Henderson 
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James Harvey Williams 
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Fred Counterman 
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GLASS BODY OIL CUPS 





Series No. 400 Series No. 500 Series No. 600 


These Oil Cups are well and strongly constructed throughout. The bodies of pressed brass 
and the sight feed posts of rod brass, are so combined as to make a stronger and more substantial 
construction than the ordinary cast brass type. They thus better withstand excessive vibration. 

Their appearance is attractive. 


The Filler Cover is provided with a spring that instantly snaps back when released, thus keep- 
ing the oil filling hole closed at all times. 


DETROIT LUBRICATOR (OMPANY. 
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All tool users and distributors know the greater strength of malleable iron over 
grey iron. Columbian vises being made of malleable iron will not break or chip. 
The jaw faces of tough, hard, heat treated tool steel may be replaced when worn. 
Cold rolled steel screw and handle. The complete line meets the demand of every 


user. 


THE COLUMBIAN VISE & MEG. CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


COMUMBIAN VISES 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. 
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Every Customer You Sell, and Every 
Prospect You Have, Uses Brooms 


HEREFORE, your sales of industrial brooms and brushes 
should be one of the steadiest profit-producers in your business. 


If these sales are not what they should be now, the chances are 
that it is because you are not handling the CAPITAL Line. More 
CAPITAL Brooms and Brushes are sold than any other make. 
They are handled by practically all the leading mill supply distrib- 
utors of America, who most certainly would not sell the CAPITAL 
Line unless they knew it to be their best moneymaker in its field. 

We will appreciate an opportunity to present our plan of dis- 
tributor cooperation. 





The Indianapolis Brush & Broom Mfg. Co. 


Established 1890 


126 N. Brush Street Indianapolis, Indiana 





Industrial Brooms 
and Brushes 
For all Trade Uses 

















= MADE RIGHT —Heat-Treated. 1020 S.A.E. Specifi- 


cation Steel. Accurate and D able. High Tensil 
TO OUR FRIENDS IN THE MILL cation Steel. Accurate and Dependable. High Tensile 


Strength. Bright Finish. All Set Screws Case-Hardened. 
SUPPLY AND JOBBING LINE AMPLE STOCK—20 million screws and 10 million 


FROM YOU we derive by far the nuts, in 2,000 sizes and types always in stock. Prompt 

greater part of our total business. delivery of ES CLEAN reemaet. 

Isn't this an assurance that you can rely PACKED RIGHT—Dipped to prevent rusting, and 
: ; : : : packed in oil-proof, 6-ply, clearly-labeled Cartons, 

— the quality, delivery, price and double-stapled and double-braced. Easy to stock, 

service you ll get from us? handle and sell. 











The Cleveland Wrought Send Us Your — 
Products Co , re 















West 58th St. & Denison Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








CAP SCREWS 
SET SCREWS 
S.A.E. and U.S.S. 
SEMI-FINISHED 
& CASTEL- 
LATED NUTS 
MILLED STUDS 
Bet. ee 


Note the Strong Carton —> 


. 
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Short wheel base. Oper- 
ates easily on curves. 








Feit washers prevent 
dust and dirt from 
reaching bearings also 
provides perfect lubri- 
cation, as felt absorbs 
oil from oil hole trans- 
mitting it to bearings 
continually. 














Combination radial 


and thrust bearings 
Ball races are ground, 
balls are high duty. 














To fit the trolley to 
larger sized I-Beams ad- 
just by changing washers 
from outside face to in- 
side face of side plate 


about R-W Ball 


Month after month, evidence of the outstanding supe- 
riority of R-W Ball-Bearing 











Trolleys keeps piling up. 


Ina recent test the R-W 925 Trolley, carrying a one-ton 


weight, was started with the pull of a man’s little finger! 


Then there is the experience of the Mitchell Steel Com- 
pany, whose president, Wm. H. Mitchell, writes: **Our 
tests show that the R-W Trolley is approximately 50°, 
more efficient than any other we have ever tried.”” and 


we have tested many makes. 


Another large organization which has put R-W Ball- 
Bearing Trolleys to severe tests is the Kohler Company. 
As a result of these tests they have purchased more 


than 2,000 R-W Trolleys. 


We could go on for page after page showing you how 
R-W stuff’ under actual 
working conditions. But why not test out the R-W 


Trolleys are “‘doing their 


Send for attractive 





New York 


Boston Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 


Cincinnati 
Los Angeles 
Montreal 






AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. . 


Cleveland 
ansas City 


* RICHARDS -WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD , LONDON, ONT. 


Indianapolis 





Bumpers protect all four 


wheels from shock when 
trolleys run together or 


strike stop at end of track 











W heel treads are crowned 
to give minimum friction 
and are chilled to give 
maximum hardness and 
minimum wear 

















Spreader rods set loose in 
slotted holes so that trolley 
is hinged from load pin, in 
suring even distribution of 
load on all four wheels under 
all conditions. 














Safe and Strong. Very 
large factor of safety 
provided for 











-bearing trolleys 


Trolley with your customers? It will cost you nothing 


to do so. 


Make This Test 
at Our Expense 


To prove the efficiency of the R-W Ball-Bearing Trolley 
in the plant of any of your customers we make this 


offer: 


Tell us the requirements, and we'll send a Trolley of 


suitable capacity. Put it to the test under actual 
working conditions. If it does not more than come 


up to your expectations. send the Trolley back at our 
expense. 


There’s a handsome profit for you and sure to be repeat 


orders from satisfied customers wherever R-W Ball- 


Bearing Trolley are given a trial. 


©. 


Chicago 


proposition to jobbers. 


St. Louis New Orleans Des Moines 
San Francisco Omaha Seattle Detroit 


Winnipeg 
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“TOLEDO” LEADERSHIP 


There is no denying the fact that ““TOLEDOS” measure up in 
all respects as leaders in their field. The first tools to free the 
trade from the back-breaking methods of hand threading. The 
first geared tools to thread the larger sizes even up to 12 inches. 
The first pipe cutters that actually cut. Then the first electrical 
Power Drives for converting hand tools into power machines, and 
last but not least’ the ““PFOLEDO™ No. 1000M_ power pipe 
machine, today the leader of all power pipe machines for cutting, 
threading and reaming small pipe. 
Difficult it is to recall one single product today that is any 
more entitled to the term of leadership. 
“TOLEDOS” justify) your customers’ faith in) them as 
“POLEDO™ service is well proven. ““TOLEDOS” justify your 
faith in them as you are sure of a rapid turnover and your just 
profit as a dealer. “TOLEDO”. THE TRADE- 
MARK YOU CAN 


THE TOLEDO PIPE THREADING —— 
MACHINE CO. TOLEDO, OHIO 
New York Office, 72 Lafayette St. 









Superior Features PACH “ARMSTRONG BROS.” Pipe Tool is 

Drop Forged 1-Piece _4 an improved tool. Each is made of finest 

i Jaws (Patented materials and so designed as to embody the best 

ida Feature features of this type and to eliminate the weak 
2 ——— points which exhaustive tests have exposed_ in 

Base other makes. Ask to see the “ARMISTRONG 


BROS.” Line of Better Pipe Tools. Compare 
3 Drop Forged Steel them point by point noting the features of 
Handle design, materials, and workmanship. The Arm 
and Hammer Trade Mark on a tool will assure 

4 Alloy-Steel Serew you of absolute satisfaction. 


Riise: Miartntiamiiane: the Write Today for Catalog P-10 

one piece jaws of numbers . a ‘ . . e “Le 

1-Coand 2-C. Drop forged 5 Proof Tested Chain Showing and Describing the Armstrong Bros. 
In one piece: full support for . 


Line of Better Pipe Tools 


small size pipe 






i 
“ARMSTRONG” The Mark 


; NX 

Pool Holders Stocks and Dies 

cl ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. trv... 

ag nies 4 ' ‘*The Tool Holder People”’ — a 
rop Forge renches Inge Is¢cs 


HH. S. ‘Tool Bits 305 N. Francisco Ave. Chicago, U.S. A. Chain Vises 





of Quality “ARMSTRONG Bros.” 
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You men who plan, build, use or pay for machines of any kind, te- 
member this: It costs more to replace a poor bearing than to buy the 
best one that ever produced. AND ANTI-FRICTION 
BEARINGS ARE THE HIGHEST PRICED IN THE WORLD. 
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Accuracy and Quality Supersede Price Considerations 
in the Final Grinding of Balls for SKF Bearings 


NE week of working days is consumed in between the grinding wheel and cast iron 
the final grinding of steel balls to be used plate, materially improving the finish of the 
in S“ Ball Bearings! During this operation surface of the ball. At the same time all the 
about .0003" to .0004" is removed from the particles of steel and abrasive matter are 
surface of each ball. The balls are carried in washed out of the machine to eliminate the 
concentric grooves between an abrasive wheel possibility of scratching the especially smooth 
and a cast iron plate. The abrasive wheel is surface of the balls. 
composed of very fine grains so that the 
grinding operation is extremely slow and The extreme accuracy witn which this ma- 
may properly be considered as a slow lapping chine performs is evident when one considers 
operation. that the balls in any lot going through will 


not vary from each other by more than 
0001". In addition, they do not vary from 
normal size by more than plus or minus 
00005". It is to this limit that balls must be 


The low speed of lapping is required to 
provide the necessary accuracy of ball size, 
truth of sphericity and smoothness of finish. 


As the balls are ground, kerosene is injected used in assembling Bearings. 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. site 


FOR NEAREST SKE DISTRIBUTOR SEE THOMAS REGISTER 


Ball Bearings ~ Roller Bearings 
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Yale Ball Bearing Electric 
Twin Hook Chain Hoist 















Yale Ball Bearing Electric Twin 
Hook Chain Hoists are recog- 
nized for their actual dollars and 
cents saving in time, labor and 
low current consumption costs. 

The Yale Ball Bearing Elec- 
tric Twin Hook Hoist, Model 
20B, is particularly adapted for 
handling long, bulky loads re- 






Yale Model 20B 
Ball Bearing 
Electric Twin 
Hook Chain Hoist 












quiring lifting at two different 
points, and yet is capable of 
carrying the material on either 
hook, permitting wide breadth 
of application for unusual jobs. 


Yale Ball Bearing Electric Hoists have an upper AND 
LOWER limit safety stop. The moment the limit of 
travel is reached in either direction brakes are auto- 
matically applied and power shut off. 


Yale gives you complete steel suspension—everything 
that carries the load in the line of suspension is made of 
steel. All Yale chain is made of heat treated steel, elec- 
trically welded, forged and trimmed. It will stand a far 
greater shock and drop test than ordinary chain or cable. 


The Yale Balanced Drive Planetary Transmission in- 
sures a remarkably high degree of efficiency, the in- 
clination to side thrust being neutralized by the 
counteracting pressure due to the mesh of the inter- 
mediate gears with the internal gear. 


All Yale’s vast manufacturing facilities, ex- 


perience and engineering skill constitute another 
reason for Yale’s recognized chain hoist leadership. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ontario 


Cut-Open View of Yale Ball & 


Bearing Electric Chain Hoist 





g Systems 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 





Hoisting Conveyin 
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Everlastingly 
on the Job! 


Tue COST of a pulley isn’t 
the only factor to be considered 

the main factor is PERFORM- 
ANCE! 


REEVES Wood Split’ Pulleys 

: > » al ae 
GR _the belt . they cannot ee i went 
slip like cast iron or steel. 


They are stronger, run truer 


and they keep everlastingly million cap 


on the job! 









Low first cost. low upkeep ex- | d 
pense, and superior perform- SCrews rea y 


ance what more can any 


pulley give regardless of price? to ship now 


REEVES Wood Split Pulleys have been big 


money-makers for distributors since 1887. } 
Write today for details about our liberal | From Detroit, Chicago, St. Paul, New 
it daeatialialia York, Philadelphia (Norristown) and Los 
Angeles, we can make prompt shipments 
Reeves Pulley Company aon a stock of 20,000,000 Cleveland Cap 
Established 1887 Screws in a full list of sizes in both 
Columbus, Indiana S.A.E. and U.S.S. threads (new fine and 
| coarse American Standard), Direct-from- 
the-factory shipments at Cleveland as 
well bring this huge supply of cap screws 
REE V EB S within overnight delivery from your 
stocks. 


Wood Split Pulley | Thess" ontene. 


Cleveland Cap Screws are made by the 4/#¢/y send 


you for the 


Kaufman method (patented) and are asking. Tells 


you more 











UR catalog M-33 gives widely known in the trade for clean, sharp a bo ut our 
full formation abo. . only _ proauc 
O the construction. of threads and heads that will not shear or GOOD cap 
every pulley in the REEVES ° . screws 
line. Send for it. and find out break. Ask for samples and price list. ~""" 
why hundreds of dealers and 
thousands of users have found 
that REEVES Pulleys are the 
ee ee THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW COMPANY 
~\ la 2925 East 79th Street - Cleveland, Ohio 
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Many Dealers Attribute 


a large portion of their success to the 
many advantages of handling 


The O oO } 


i Dd Line 
SONS CO.28 





of Power Transmitting Machinery. Because once 
sold it remains sold to such an extent that a large 
majority of their orders are ‘“‘repeats.’’ Their 
organizations and our own have become familiar 
with the names of our mutual customers. An 
evidence of a quality product. 











The 
rT. Ee: 
Woo 
SONS CO. 


Line 


A 
Complete 
Line of 
Equipment 
for Every 
Transmission 


Need 





POWER TRANSMISSION ASSOCIATION 


Ask for 
Details 
of Our 


Dealer 
Plan 


Wood’s Power 
Transmission Machinery 


Shafting Pulleys 


7. B. WOOD’S SONS CO. Hangers Pillow Blocks 
Couplings Belt Contactors 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. Rope Drives Speed Reducers 


Friction Clutches Conveyors 


ee | FlexibleCouplings Ball Bearings 
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Your 
Customers 


expect you to supply them with the best tools 
at a reasonable price, and very often the brand 
of the goods is left to your own judgment. If 
you send these customers inferior goods, they 
will be dissatisfied and probably buy elsewhere. 
This can happen on a small item like a car 
mover. 





You cannot go wrong if you send your 
customers the New Badger, because it repre- 
sents the best and latest developments in car 


Customers Look 
movers, and car mover users are quick to see 66 Ww 99 
the advantages of the slip proof New Badger. For the Ins ell 


The Advance Safety Car Wrench automati- —Make It Your Biggest Selling Point! 
cally adjusts itself to any size winding tap 
found on hopper bottom cars and can be used I HE trade mark that 
makes ‘‘Inswell’’ easy to 


with absolute safety. remember—the extra flash of 


reinforcing material inside the 

Advance Car Mover Co. weld—also makes ‘‘Inswell’’ 25 

Appleton, Wisconsin per cent stronger at this point. 

In tests to destruction the 

‘‘Inswell’> weld has proved 

stronger than the stock of most 

chain! That’s a trade mark 
that speaks for itself ! 


THE COLUMBUS McKINNON CHAIN COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Plants: Tonawanda, N. Y., Columbus, Ohio 
In Canada, McKinnon Columbus Chain, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 


New Badger aa... 


car movers CHAIN, 














* SLIP PROOF ™ 
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\ * Heavy Duty 
\S — Y% inch Drill 


1000 R.P-M. under full load 


di Ai 
| 
: ra fill 
‘ . 7 y, 
\ ’ P a if | 
~~, yy fll it . 


For downright tough jobs—for long, continuous 
drilling—and for turning out many jobs without being | 
serviced, look to U.S. Electric Drills. They have main- ;/ 
tained the highest rank in the esteem of good mechan- 
cs all over the world ever since the first electric drill (a 


U. S. ) was made. y r 4 
N _ slobbdy Salesman” _— 


THE pa SraTes recom TOOL COMPANY 










‘tN ly Wine, Mm 


Mil lin 
in 
M 
i} 


See the U.S. Exhibit ~~ 
A. F. A. Convention 
Philadelphia 
May 14-18 




















Export Sales Representatives * Westinghouse Electric International Company + 150 Broadway, New York City 
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Babbitt 


satisfaction 





Distributors who handle Argus 
Babbitts find their profits 
steadily increasing because they 
are increasing their number of 
satisfied Customers. 


{WV  @ {—: 
1/\ @* % . The Top 
SS . Q 


A . e 
—_ Our co-operative selling plan helps 


} SF] tet AS . a 
Tool Rack QV /\- them in the sale of other items 


they carry—including BABBITT. 


A Pa 
fy 
Sold on SAFETY" Let us put new life into your 


Babbitt business this year. 


ata Price thats RIGHT Our warehouses throughout the 


Some of your customers will buy this ‘Gold Medal” . , es we wv 

Platform Step Ladder for its ahany features alone count ry can give you prompt 
Others, because it speeds work. The hardest buyers and efficient service 

will wait to hear the price. But that is right, too. ‘ 
Easy to sell, this ladder is a ‘‘leader’’ for the ‘Gold 





Yd» 


YY > 


Medal” Line of Trestles, Ladders and Scaffolds W rite us now and let us tell you 
You can distribute it profitably in your territory | : } pee. : | f Bs a : 
Write us for our proposition to distributors. What we have In mind Io! you! 


The Gold ledal || 
Platform Stepladder Argus Smelting Co. 


The Patent Scaffolding Company 














Seve 1 la ‘es 
Philadeiphic, Pa senate Oe Se i ie: 393 Seventh Ave. New York City 
2835 Bridge St. 1550 Dayton St 3821 Sherman St. 
Long Island City 
Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. St. Louis, Mo. 
49 Ellery St. 44 Haynes St. N. W. 6168 Bartmer Ave. ‘. 
www y, 
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THIS REAMER 


Saves 5 Times 
Its First Cost! 


VER a 10 year period a certain manufac- 
turer of hydraulic hoists tried practically 
every drill and reamer on the market to find 
the best suited and most economical tool for 
his work. 

The use of ‘‘Peerless’’ Taper Shank Expan- 
sion Chucking Reamers to finish two 15/16” 
blind holes 142” deep in a cast iron pump cover 
plate is typical of ‘‘Peerless’’ performance. 

Solid reamers previously used produced 
about 1400 holes at a cost of .0021 each. ‘‘Peer- 
less’? Reamers produce 7200 holes at a cost of 
.Q005 each—a saving of .0016 per hole, or 76%! 

Further, ‘‘Peerless’’ design permits grinding 
down for use in smaller holes after the 15/16” 











Job is done on 20” or 22” single spindle drill press. 
Pieces are brought to machine in the rough with small 


cord holes properly placed. Drilling is done with 29 /32”’ 
Cle-Forge High Speed Drills (we make them, too) on 
a centre distance of .001’. Peerless Reamers No. 516 
of 15/16” size are used for finishing. 

Speed is 360 r.p.m. Cutting is at rate of 88.4 f. p.m. 
Hand feed is used. Average reaming time is 6 seconds. 
Plug gages are used in checking finished work and 


run—and this second period of service is also 
about 7200 holes! 


Hence, on this one job ‘‘Peerless’’, with a 
life of 14,400 holes, saves $23.04—or about five 
times the first cost of each reamer! 


diameter tolerance of .001” is rigorously adhered to. 


Other ‘‘Peerless’’ advantages—outlined by 
the user—are: 









(1) Smoother work with less chattering. 

(2) Breakage rare and never shattering. 

3) Work speed never limited by the reamers. 
4) Ada stability to special oversize work. 

5) Smaller tool pos. required, 

6) Uniformly high quality and accuracy. 


( 
( 
( 
( 






May we send you complete details 
of this performance? Simply ask 
for Digest No. 54. 


TWIST DRILL 
COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK-CHICAGO-LONDON 
SAN FRANCISCO 
«Manufacturers of Carbon and Cle-Forge High Speed Drills for every purpose; 
“'Mezzo" Super-Carbon Drills; Hand, Jobbers’ and Shell Reamers; “Peerless” 
High Speed Reamers; Paradox” Adjustable Reamers; ‘‘Quick-Set’’ Reamers; 
“Spirex’’ Machine Taper Pin Reamers; Chucking Reamers for Turret Lathes; 
Counterbores; Countersinks; Sockets; End Mills: and the 
“Ezy-Out”’ Screw Extractor. 





TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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eed Drills 












ACh: 1d" 
2 Vi yf, 
The (ed Shield High Speed 
Drills are the latest development in 
the science of drill-making. 


The (ed § Shield | 1S stamped 
on all our Drills 
They are the most efficient Twist 


Drills, both mechanically and 
metallurgically, yet produced. 


> 


Tue StanpARDTooL(o SAS 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 











Screwed Jenkin 


Pull with the current of 
public favor 


In selling Jenkins Valves, mill supply dealers are 
pulling with a current of public favor. Their work 
is made easier by the fact that Jenkins is a name of 
long-standing good repute, which needs no intro 
duction to engineers. 

Your selling is made easier by Jenkins advertising 
which regularly appears in over 100 business publi 
cations, and which keeps valve buyers in every 
industry informed of recent Jenkins developments. 
Wide circularizing, too, reaches at regular intervals 
thousands of designing, operating and consulting 
engineers, architects, plumbing and heating con- 
tractors and owners. 

Then, also, Jenkins service representatives are 
making thousands of calls on engineers in all parts 
of the country. Their aim is to increase dealer 
sales; prospective customers are directed to their 
local supply house 


JENKINS BROS. 


Sectional vee 


Heavy Bronze Glob 
Valve 


80 White Street New York, N. Y 
524 Atlantic Avenue. Boston, Mass 
133 No. Seventh Street Philadelphia, Pa 
646 Washington Boulevard Chicago, I1l 


JENKINS BROS., Limited 
Montreal, Canada London, England 





Fig. 106 
Screwed, Jenkins 
Standard Bronze 


Globe 





Always marked with the"Diamond" 


enkins Valves 


SINCE 1864 


Fiq. 370 





Screwed, Jenkins 
Standard Bronze 
Globe Valve 


Fig. 142 
Flanged, Jenkins Standard 
Tron Body Globe Valve 
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Eight inch belts, because of their extreme size and 
thickness and because they form a relatively small 
fraction of all belts in operation, have presented a 
difficult lacing problem. 


Just a little over a year ago, however, a machine for 
joining all belts up to and including 8 inches in 
width was introduced to the manufacturing world. 
It was called the Clipper No. 8 SPEED Lacer. 


In one year this Clipper No. 8 SPEED Lacer has made 
the lacing of 8 inch belts an amazingly simple opera- 
tion. And in one year more than a thousand manu- 
facturers have found that belts of any width laced by 
this machine are laced more speedily and efficiently 
than ever before. 


The secret of the Clipper No. 8 SPEED Lacer’s 
ability to make better joints lies in the fact that it 
can lace both ends of a belt in one and one-half 
minutes; it requires but one ordinary shopman to 
do the job; the jaw pressure of the machine is 45,900 
pounds on the surface of the belt. This tremendous 
pressure forces the belt hooks cleanly and uni- 
formly into the belt and flush with the belt surface, 
thus reducing the possibility of wear to a minimum. 
Get acquainted with the Clipper No. 8 SPEED 
Lacer, especially if you have any 8 inch belts. If 
you have only small width belts, other Clipper 
Lacers can still take care of your requirements 
with satisfaction. 

The Clipper No. 8 SPEED Lacer is furnished with or 
without stand and weighs only 100 pounds. 


Every lacing requirement is anticipated by Clip- 
per Products—Lacers, Hooks, Pins and Cutters. 


Clipoer Belt Lacer Company 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
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STRONG and TOUGH 


Throughout ! 
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Meet the Great New Helpers 
The ‘‘ Always Reliable’’ 


No. 30 and No. 32 KEROSENE-GASOLINE FUR- 
NACES fitted with the improved burner which re- 
duces carbonization to a minimum. 


Starts in 2 minutes 


























Mac-it screws owe their superior strength to 
Mac-it special alloy steel, milling from the 
solid bar and from the subsequent scientific 
heat treatment. 


Their reputation is based on KNOWN RE- 
SULTS. For instance, it is definitely known 
that a 5, x 2!4” Mac-it Hollow Screw has 
a grip of more than 17,000 pounds 


The new burner is entirely an innovation, and is only one of the new and exclusive 


features of these new style furnaces t will burn for a very long period before it 
becomes carbonized, and then it is merely necessary to replace clogged pipe with a ] } d fi : | , k } 5 21 ” { : 
new one t produces an intensely hot blue flame, which melts metal and heats solder t 1S € nite a, nown that a s xX 2 N ac it 


ing irons quic kly 


Square Head Set Screw has a grip of more 
than 25 tons 


In addition to the burner referred to above, this furnace is fitted with the following 
improvements 


1. No. 30 has 6! 
inch shield. No. 32 has 
9!,-inch shield. Both 


shields are of heavy 


It is definitely known that a *, x 11,” Mac-it 


sheet steel! 

2. No. 30 has handle 
fitted with two N. P. 
ears andN P wire grip. 
No. 32 has large handie 
made from steel rod 

3. Top plates are 
malleable iron No 
30 top plate regular 
size with holder for 
soldering irons. No 
32 top plate is large 
size 

4. Patented l-inch 

Never Leak” pump 

>. Malleable iron 
arm to hold burner 
shield. Eliminates 
the three small nuts 

Heavy seamless 
lrawn steel reservoir 
and bottom having 


Socket Head Cap Screw possesses a torsional 
resistance of 5,500 inch pounds, equivalent to 
a pull of 300 pounds, concentrated at the end 
of an 18” wrench. 


BECAUSE 


Tests made on standard testing machines and 
readings taken from direct reading instru- 
ments prove it. You can depend on Mac-it 
endurance. Results are certain. 


Send for complete information. 
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capacity of | gallon. 
Bottom welded into 
place The three top 
Eis Lead talc 





Capitalize on Mac-it endurance 


place 

7. Uprights made 
from heavy steel rod 
8 Burner shield 
made from heavy 
steel and has a slide 
door so as to enable the 
user to get at burner 
9. Malleable iron 
plate brazed to reser 
voir, which holds up 
rights. Eliminates 
turee openings in 


THE 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
1392 West Third St. Cleveland, Ohio 


General Distributors 
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reservoir. 

10. Reservoir has 
fennel. Filler plug SET. CAP and SAFETY) SET SCREWS ¢ 
has the patented “Dust 4 
rook : we 
The Ring” welded $ 2 $ 
104 nah schist. an shows ing welded to > $ 
,ottom reinforces - e 
I Dp pl reservoir. @ @ 
; : @ 4 
All new features have patents applied for. Write for circular giving additional infor @ 4 
mation on these wonderful furnaces Samples sent on request. $ $ 
Order through your regular jobber, or mail us your order with the name and address @ e 
of your regular jobber $ $ 
oo s 
Ott B C ] N k N J $  Square-head, headless hollow, tool-post ¢ 
0 ernz 0. nc., ewar 9 7 7 4 $ 
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“FAIRBANKS” 


On a Hand Truck or a Wheelbarrow 


Is a Guarantee of Service 
a 


4 










“Wood for Flexibility and Strength — Steel Bound for Protection” 


A Type for Every Purpose 


The FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


Factorv: Rome, Georgia Distribution in All Principal Cities 


Truck CASTERS 


Whenever you have heavy duty caster 
preblems in your plant, this Bond Double Ball 
Race Roller Bearing Wheel caster deserves serious 


consideration. In hundreds of plants it has 





Patented proved its ability to carry heavy loads without 


fear or failure 





Ihe Bond Line of Truck Casters has a real 


message for you 


\™ Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 


Manheim, Pa. Philadelphia Office: 617 Arch St. 
New York Office: 256 Broadway Chicago Office: 39 S. Clinton St. 
When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppiies 








DIXON’S 
BELT 
DRESSING 


Leather, rubber, and fabric belts all grip 
better when treated with Dixon’s Belt 
Dressing —and, this aid to longer belt life 
and better operation ‘‘goes on’’ without 
the slightest danger of ‘‘clogging’’ or 
harming the finest belt. 


Its handy stick form permits belt dressing 
without the stopping of machinery. To 
use, simply tear off part of the paper 
around the stock, grip firmly in the hand 
and hold it on to the moving belt. No 
loss of time-——no dirt-—no slipping belts 
and, in addition Dixon’s ‘‘food for belts’’ 
will keep belts in perfect condition. If 
belts are exposed to steam, spattering 
water, chemicals, or heavy dust condi- 
tion, recommend 


Dixon’s Traction Belt Dressing 


A special paste dressing made especially 
for this type of service. 


Dealers should stock these well 
known Dixon Belt Dressings. They 
are quick sellers and are well adver- 
tised. Write for further information 
as to prices and discounts to Dept 


71-0. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City KX New Jersey 


Established 1827 


SUPPLIES April, 1928 








Advance Information 
on Steam Traps! 


HE far sighted 

mill supply 
house will do well to 
consider the advan- 
tages of selling the 
Anderson *'Man- 
Size’ Steam Trap 
Line. 

Anderson national 
advertising in many 
leading engineering 
publications is show- 
ing in full page space, 
unusual advertise- 
ments featuring the 
advantages of using 
“Man - Size” Steam 
Traps instead of 
‘ weak, flimsy, under- 
MODEL “D" sized traps, made to 
sell at a price, after 
a free trial of go days. 


Tie up with this 
" advertising by sell- 
eon ing ‘“Man-Size”’ 
ioe. Traps. | Remember 
a3 that one Anderson 
may cost even twice 
as much as a cheap 
trap, but it will out- 
last 5 or 6 or more of 
the inferior kind and 

give 100% service. 
Every trap thor- 
oughly tested and 
guaranteed satisfac- 
tory. Write for lat- 
est prices and cat- 


alog. 


The V. D. Anderson Co. 
1944 W. 96th St. Cleveland 
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OLNEY FoUuN pRY COMPANY 


180 wesT DUNCANNON AVENUE 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Tne American Pulley Company, 
4200 Wissahickon Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Attention: Mr. John Muir. 


Gentlemen: 


With reference to your steel Trucks, 
we now have in use et our plant two of these which 
nave given us very satisfactory service. We think 


your truck the very best of its kind, end essure you 


if we should be in need of more two wheel trucks, 


we certainly would buy the "american." 


Yours very truly, 


B -syor — Ye 


Any Supt. 


FKG :mw. 


Pp. Ss. It is with our permission that you may use 


this letter 46 you see fit. 


= _ in the morning mail 
— typical comment from 
an “American” hand truck user 


MERICAN 


PRESSED STEEL 


TRUCKS 


PATENTS PENDING 
REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 








And Here Are the Sturdy Pressed Steel 


Trucks that Proved Themselves in Service 


ROM every part of this country and from many different countries 
come acknowledgments of an entirely new experience in satisfactory 

. c ““ . ~ 
hand truck service from users of ““American” Pressed Steel Hand Trucks. 


Industrial plants, warehouses, railroads, steamship companies, con- 
tractors and others find these easy-running, light, yet exceptionally 
strong trucks have cut maintenance costs to the bone. 


These all-red, all-steel* “American” Hand Trucks were designed and 
built to give better all-round service than any other truck made. As evi- 
dence of our sincere belief that they will do so, we make the following 
trial offer: Buy a sample truck, look it over and then put it to work 
where you can watch it. If you are not satisfied that it is saving you 
money through better service, send it back and we will refund the 
purchase price. 


* Wooden hand grips for comfort. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 
PRESSED STEEL 
PULLEYS HANGERS HAND TRUCKS 
MISCELLANEOUS STAMPINGS 















TRUCKS 


4200 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 
PATENTS PENDING 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


PRESSED STEEL 
“Built to Wear Without Repair” e+ “Light as Wood and Twice as Good” 
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Jeey” Precision Grinders 


Increase the efficiency 
of large machine tools 


bh 













Wide Range Adaptability 


Both in production and tool room work, HISEY grinders 
save time and money. Quickly and easily applied to any 
machine tool. It will handle external and internal grind- 
ing jobs to a very fine degree of precision. 


The saving possible when grinding can be handled in the 
original set up, saves many times the original cost of the 
e quipme nt. 


Made ina variety of sizes and styles from '{ to 7!5 H. P. 


Vertical Spindle Grinder 
Shown Below 


Made in 4 styles 1, 2 and 5 H. P. 


Combination External 
and Internal Grinder 
1, 





capacity. 
Above, made in !4, 
and | H. P 


Tool Post and Angle 
late Grinder 








Left. made in a variety 
of sty'es from 14 to 7), 


H. P. 


HISEY Distributors Everywhere 
report that HISEY Portable Grind- 


ers pave the way for more sales, 
bigger profits and an ever growing 
volume of repeat business. 


Write for details of Authorized Distributors’ Franchise 
For over thirty years HISEY Electric Tools have been recognized by users for their high 
quality, dependability and low upkeep. A sales organization backed with an honest-to- good- 


ness trade paper and direct mail advertising program and factory cooperation, plus the most 
complete line of quality electric tools, make HISEY the logical tools for you to handle 


The Hisey-Wolf Machine Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Manufacturers of High Grade Electric Drills, Grinders and Buffers 
Sold by Authorized Distributors 
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eA well equipped plant 
making sound prod- 
ucts—with a quarter 


Manufacturers of century of experience 
aang, ene Camveree behind us. 


Belting, Hose, Packing 


The Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 























Copper and Brass 


OILS 


page han adad op eb ng OF ath: 





Stanley Belting Corporation 
13 N. Jefferson St. 320 Broadway’ 124 Adelaide St., W. 
Chicago New York Toronto, Ont. 


42 A Southwark St., S. E. I. 
London, England 


ARTHUR HARRIS & CO. 
210-218 N. Curtis St., Chicago 


Engineers, Coppersmiths 
[grass founders and Finisher 
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For all Purposes : 
. Ce 
ensible Belt re 
Many a piece of equipment has ~ 
been saved for further usefulness |e a = 
by the renewal of worn out coils | tad for on, n bl U > 
« ae 
We make Copper, Brass and i. | ensl e sers ror 
\luminum Coils for all indus- = : . ' > 
sched lccuittoue tele. enh: t Stanley construction will bear the closest scrutiny. &-4 
nie setiihoies brits acdaneueasion Ps Internal friction which causes most fabric belts [ms 
eps ie kot ee eect idl fe a + to age quickly is practically absent. Under con- Ps 
i a r ; Send sketch or blue- tt ditions of extreme heat, cold, moisture, dryness and ++ 
ular go eis it dMiieniene a flying dirt and oil, Stanley delivers a degree of i 
ut ure we he ee f Retinas de . service that brings proud reorders. Sensible buyers |mam 
su < < \ OF Til >» | | are looki x fo > ce ice , 2 _ >T)- ae 
eal “Sie declan aioli: Kear aman i> sinc ng for the service that only Stanley rep = 
supply houses: also expansion ‘& as * 
point l bends for water tS -4 Write for our jobber proposition. 
heaters and other special copper o 
and brass worl \sk for quo = 
tations % 
i. 
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; Kindly send hand sample and 
prices to 
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THESE TRADE-MARKS ARE YOUR GUIDE TO PULLEY PROFITS 


axe VALLEY PULLEY Wop ~ 
9 
at 


“BROWNING: » 


‘ KE “we 
44) jDURABILITY Say 
se ILE KENTUCY 





Boost Your Transmission Business 
by supplying the pulleys your customers need 


B: require pullevs—pulleys require hangers, shaft- aS) © 




















ing and couplings. One order leads to another! . . . Complete 

Co-ordinate your sales. Supply the very best pulleys to 
your customers and they will be better satisfied with Stocks 
their belt drives. - 

Cash in on the steadily increasing demand for Paper Instant 
Pulleys, for original and replacement equipment on Delivery 
motors and all kinds of belt-driven machinery. Most Established 
dealers carry a stock, but if your territory does not Resale 
warrant this, make use of our factory stocks to give Prices 
prompt service to your customers. A complete range of 
sizes from 1!2” to 14” diameters always ready for in- Sure 
stant delivery. We ship singly or in quantity lots for Profits 
vou, and at wholesale prices. fo) © 


IN ORDERING, give this information for each pulley wanted: diameter: width of belt 
to be used; size of shaft; dimensions of keyway in shaft; and kind of machine on 


which to be used... Why not write today for complete list of stock sizes and price list ? 


THE ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
THE OHIO VALLEY PULLEY WORKS, Maysville, Kentucky 


Divisions of General Fibre Products, Inc.~ Belt-Drive Specialists 
“ 


WHEN YOU NEED WOOD-SPLIT PULLEYS, SPECIFY “LIMESTONE” 
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It costs no 
more to sell 
a fine belt 


T costs no more to sella 
Duxbak 
Belting stays sold. There are 
no comebacks, no worries. It 


really fine belt. 


is a fine belt, honestly made, 
honestly sold, and fairly 
priced. 


We will be glad to tell you 
of an attractive plan to assist 
you in the sale of Duxbak 
Belting. No obligation is in- 
curred. 


xB 
)x5 
(BELTIN 


TRADE MARK 





Tanners 

Belt Manufacturers 
Main Office and Factory 

42 FERRY STREET NEW, YORK 


DUXBAK 


WATERPROOF 





LEATHER BELIING 
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SELL 
GOULDS PUMPS 


he line is complete and includes 


CENTRIFUGAL ---- ROTARY 

DIAPHRAGM: : DEEP WELL HEADS 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE -ACTING 
POWER PUMPS 


Figure 
1281 


GOULDS 


Power Rotary Pump 


This pump has innumerable uses in 
manufacturing plants, canneries, bot- 


tling works, etc., for handling hot or 
cold liquids and food products. It han- 
dles 20 to 65 gallons per minute at 200 
r.p.m. For heads up to 60 feet. Fur- 
nished as Fig. 1281 without the spout, 
and as Fig. 1185!. with the spout. 


Specifications 


Case. Accurately machined to 1-1000 of an 


inch. 

Cams. Accurately machined and bored to 
give perfect alignment of the cam shafts 
Gland. Screw type, easily accessible. 
Priming and Drain Plugs. Conveniently 
located on each pump 

Valves. Iron pumps have leather valves; 
all bronze, bronze case and cams pumps 
have bronze valves. 

Packings. All surface and gland packings of 
special material to withstand action of such 
oils as kerosene, gasoline, fuel oil and dis- 
tillate 

Four Constructions. Iron. Iron with 
Bronze Cams. Bronze Case and Cams. All 
Bronze. In bronze pumps, all parts coming in 
contact with liquid are bronze 


Send for - and descriptive bulletin on our complele 
line of Hand and Power Rotary Pumps. 


GOULDS PUMPS, INCORPORATED 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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The Labor Cost 
Must be Added 


HE bearing metal you sell to your 

customer is useless until he has made 
a further investment in labor. The ease 
with which a Bunting Phosphor Bronze Bar 
is machined. the economy of metal, and 
the lasting quality in the finished part made 
from these bars are the considerations that 
cause many large users of bearing metal 
to go to the supply source which can de- 
liver Bunting Phosphor Bronze Bars. 






The Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Branches and Warehouses at 





New York ( Chie ago Boston Philadelphia San Francisco E ni Oftice 
76 Lafayette St. 2015 . Michigan 6 Oliver St 1330 Arch St. 198 Second St. Tolede Ohio 
inal 1374 Avenue Hancock 0154 Spruce 6296 Do eine 6245 
Calumet 
6850-6851 





BUNTIN 


OSPHOR BRONZE 


CORED and SOLID BARS 


PATENTED 
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Buy Your Entire 
Line of€f VISES 
From Yost! 














OUR customer cannot ask for a vise that is not found in 

the Yost line. The 24 different styles of Yost Vises cover 

every purpose for which a vise can be used in any trade. 109 

sizes means that your customer can have exactly the size and 
style of vise he wants-—and get Yost quality. 


There is a Yost vise for the Machinist, Toolmaker, Plumber, 
Steamfitter, Coachmaker, Woodworker, Patternmaker—-for the 
Drill Press, Garage, Manual Training and Home Shop. 


If you have been selling vise specialties, try the Yost Com- 
plete Line. They’re easier bought and easier sold. 


Ask for the Yost Catalogue 


Yost Manufacturing Company 
Meadville, Pa., U. S. A. 


Established 1908 
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Free bending of ply on 
ply. 

No folds in the fabric. 
No seams to open up. 
No ply separation. 

No bootlegging. 

Made of strongest belt 
duck — 50% less stretch. 
Compact weave of fab- 
ric gives better anchorage 
— fasteners won’t pull 
out. 

Not affected by atmos- 
pheric changes. 

Longer life. 

Send for folder of valu- 
able horse-power and 
pulley data. 





Hold the WATCH on It! 


Check it up with tachometer and_ stop-watch! 
Goodrich “1788 Highflex” is the ideal belt to re- 
duce slippage and insure uniform speed on every 
type of machinery in which close speed regulation 
is an important factor. 


Although built of heavy, hard-woven canvas which 
enables it to handle the heaviest loads, ‘1788 
Highflex” bends so easily— because of its “free 
edge” foldless construction—that better contact and 
minimum slippage are assured, even on small 
pulleys. 

This greater flexibility—and greatly reduced stretch 
—minimize shut-downs and burnt-out bearings. It’s 
the belt for long life and minimum cost—specify 


“1788 Highflex” for your most difficult drives, and 
all your other drives! 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 








( ,oodrich 


41788 Highflex” Belt 
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Behind the Samson 
Car Mover. 


Thirty-two years experience in making 
wood handle car movers and aconstant 
sales message to all outstanding and 
worthwhile industrial firms in the 
country through Factory and Industrial 
Management are behind the Samson 
Car Mover. 


You can sell the Samson because it is 
known. Wherever there are switch 
tracks, there you have a prospect for the 


Samson sometimes three. four or a 
half dozen. Now 15 major industries 
use the Samson because of its savings 


and dependability. 


Distributors everywhere are offered a 
profitable sales item in the Samson Rail 
Gripper Car Mover. It sells easily 
complete satisfaction 


Lives 


and repeats. 


Your prospects are being told all the 
time about the Samson and its per- 
formance in industry —making more 
sales opportunities. Write today for dis- 
tributor’s terms—because this is a dis- 
tributor’s item one hundred per cent. 









Rowell Manufacturing Co. 


A Consolidation of 
G. D. Rowell & Son and Rowell Mfg. Co. 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


Samson 


RAIT GRICCER 
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Feliz 
UPER-SI 


Compound Leverage Gives 


THREE-MAN POWER 


For 
Big Pipe 






Ideal for 
Trench 
Work 


pro! RTEEN times the leverage of a 48 inch! And 

yet the handle is no longer than that of a 36 inch 
wrench, Compound leverage, that’s the trick! What 
a mighty convenient wrench to have in a trench where 
a 6 inch pipe is rusted tight. The Super-six will master 
a joint that defies 3 or 4 men equipped with an or- 
dinary wrench. 


Counterbalanced action through chain and adjust- 
able toothed trunnion eliminates all strain on pipe 
line—just limits herculean action to pipe being worked 
on. Joints already tight remain undisturbed. 

Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. The — Ridgid 
Super-six will pay for itself with just one good tear- 
down job. 


Get the full facts of this new money-saver today 


REGULAR RIDGID with 


Unconditionally Guaranteed Housing 


When the professional pipe users build up the large 
volume of repeat orders Ridgid enjoyed last year, it’s 
proof of an unusually good wrench. Your best cus- 
tomers look to you for this kind of tools. Sell them 
Ridgid wrenches—with the unconditionally guaran- 
teed housing. 


The Ridge Tool Company 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


Felli 


PIPE WRENCHES 
VISES AND PIPE WRE N¢ H ES 
CUTTERS 


Department M-S 
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Chisholm-Moore manu- 
factures a complete line 
of overhead material- 
handling equipment. 
Below are a few C-M 
Product&. The catalog 
describes them all. Write 





27.5 TPN 
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EARINGS that make it possible to lift 
the load with 18% less effort; bearings 
that reduce the hoist friction 50%; bear- 
ings that enable your men to do more 
work in less time and do it easier. 





























Altogether there are 12 anti-friction 
bearings in the C-M Model K Cyclone — 
two special ball bearings on the load whecl 
shaft, two special ball bearings on the hand 
wheel shaft, four special eccentric journal 
ball bearings, and four Rollway roller bear- 
ings on the eccentric shafts—all are self- 
retaining. There is also a Timken thrust 
roller bearing in the lower swivel hook. 


SlonBesonoos * 


=) 


No other high speed. hoist is so com- 
pletely equipped with anti-friction bear- 
ings. That is why no other high speed 
hoist can be as efficient, as economical or 
as easy to operate as a C-M Model K 
Cyclone. A completely descriptive Bulletin 
will be sent gladly, on request. 





The Chisholm- 

Moore Mfg. Co. 

5028 Lakeside Ave., 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send us bulletins 
describing your 

[| Model K Cyclone Hoist 

Electric Hoist 

[\ Other material handling 






THE CHISHOLM-MOORE MANUFACTURING CO. 
5028 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches: New York Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh 
Representatives in all principal Cities for Quick service 






















equipment 
To Individual -- 
CHAIN HOISTS [Bgapityerws 
CHARGERS | eee eee ee eae an ee 
SNE ice aadhoiiga sana ee ep 
Piakisaehecuanmanagadatiat State ~ 
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Mr. Dealer: — 


You Can Guarantee 


SKINNER 


Steel Body—4 Jaw 
Independent 


CHUCKS 


Here is the Chuck = 





This is a Fact ™ 


We have never known the body of a 
Skinner Steel Body Independent 
Chuck to break in service. 


Our stock line of Independent Chucks ranges in 
size from 4” to 36” in diameter, iron or steel body. 
Also light pattern chucks for bench lathes and 
grinding machines. 


MS. Catalog No. 40 on request. 


THE SKINNER CHUCK COMPANY 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES 








NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
86 WARREN STREET 58 Feperat St 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
49 W. WasuHIncTon Bivp 915 Broapway 
WI itir Adverti 
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Play Safe! 
use BRISTO set screws 


| egies your product. for 
the treatment it| may get 
after it leaves the factory. Fool- 
proof design .... a safe margin 
of strength for unusual demands 

.. dependable parts... . and 
don't overlook the lowly set 
screw. 


Bristo set screws have a socket 
which is safe from abuse. Extra 
force in the haste of setting or 
making an adjustment will not 
round out the socket and leave 
it ‘“‘jammed in the hole.”’ Bristos 
have great holding capacity: 
once set up, they stay. The user 
of your product) will not be 
troubled with this or that part 
coming loose. 


Set Serew Bulletin 820-H_ tells 
all about Bristos, and what they 
can do for you and your cus- 


tomers. Write The Bristol Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., for your 
COPY. 


BRISTO 54 SET SCREWS 
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The fact that Williams’ ‘‘Falcon’’ Tongs 
does the work of two tools—a pipe wrench and 
a fittings wrench—is a powerful sales stimu- 
lant. It means not only double value in serv- 
ice, but decreased investment —one tool instead 
of two. What mechanic won't be interested in 
that feature? Yes sir! Every manjack of them 
and they are, too. 


‘‘Falcons’’ are proven profit makers. They 
are tools that give lasting service and lots of it. 
If you’re looking for a profitable item to carry, 
you’ve found it here. Send for catalog 
TODAY ! 


J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 
“The Wrench People” 
New York BUFFALO Chicago 





PIPE AND FITTINGS TONGS 
WITH PROOF-TESTED CHAIN 
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Jhis coupon brings 
a free sample 


of Kester Solder to prove these 
“sales points” 


HERE is but little sales effort neces- 

sary in making a Kester customer. Any 
one of the following features of Kester 
Solder are sufficient to make a quick sale, 
a clean profit and repeat business: 

4, Kester Solder needs no separate flux— 
it carries its own scientific flux in tiny 
sockets within itself. 

2. It requires only heat—a touch of Kester 
and a touch of heat makes any job com- 
plete. 

3. It saves one-third of soldering time. 

4. Eliminates the uncertain operation of 
separate fluxing. 

5. Genuine solder made of pure virgin tin 


and lead. 


6, Handy packages, one, five, ten and twenty 
pound spools. 


To prove to yourself that Kester salespoints are 
facts that have built a substantial and profitable 
business for our dealers, we will send you a test 
sample free. Send the coupon today. 


(f 











{| A215 Wrightwood Avenue Chicago, U.S.A. 

\ Originators and world’s largest manufacturers 

v | of Self-Fluxing Solder | 
\C YOUR JOBBER CAN SUPPLY You ’) 
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100% Uniform 


Out of every hundred hollow screws, 
how many can you guarantee as up to 
the quality of the best? 


100°; of them — if they're “ALLENS.” 
In every hundred “Allen” screws there 
is just one brand of quality; no varia- 
tions. 


Uniformly perfect hexagon sockets; the 
same socket-depth in every screw; the 
same perfect fit for the wrench. 


Uniformly accurate threading; all screws 
threaded to No. 3 National Thread 


Association specifications. 


Uniform heat-treating; no brittle screws 
to crack under strain; no soft ones to 
ream out or mushroom. 


Every “‘Allen” is individually inspected, 
and screws that pass this examination 
will pass every test in practical use to 
the last one in the lot! 


The Allen Mfg. Co. 


139 Sheldon St., Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices: 


R. E. Gregory 
816 Mulford St. 
Evanston, Il. 


W. C. Stauble 
3360 Pasadena Ave. 
Detroit, Mich 


W. J. McRae 
320 Market St 
San Francisco, Cal 
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Butterfield Tools are not Specialties— 









BFoos 7 \ They’re a Complete Service 


5) Taps 
Machinists’ hand 


Production Spiral fluted 
Machine Screw 
Ground thread 

Stove bolt 

British Association 

Nut Tapper 

Bent shank 

Combined with drill 

Stay bolt 
Spindle staybolt 
Boiler Patch bolt 


Gas fixture 









Quality Tools 

Built for the 

Most Exacting 
Work 























Mud plug or washout 


Pipe Bicycle taper 
Blacksmiths’ Short die 
Long die Pulley 


Special designs 





Dies 
Round adjustable 


Davee va. AV VV 
Round screw adjustable Malas nlains Risse PRL ISCIC TY 








Round screw adjustable 
pipe dies 
Round solid gas fixture dies 
Hexagon rethreading dies 
Solid square bolt dies 
Solid square pipe dies 


Left hand dies 


Reamers UTTERFIELD TOOLS have 





Spiral Huta expmesio grown up with industry. During 
hiiiiiiitia Maiti the earlier days when the blacksmith 
Jobbers hand shop was the center of the metal 
Fluted chucking working industry, we supplied the 
I aa a ~ = — a 
Locomotive taper en the acksmit ecame the 
ge gs machinist and needed a greater vari- 
Ultra” helical flute ety of tools, as well as greater precision, Butterfield Tools met the need. 
ican ce ae And when the machinist became the manufacturer and a much greater 
a line of standardized tools was needed, the Butterfield line kept up 
— hbo with the demand. 
ee ee So today the Butterfield line is the complete line. It includes every- 
Pagan pro thing for reaming and threading for all metal working industries. 
different assortments of 
poneacl a Se att DISTRIBUTORS Our branch stores are operated for your con- 
Sclin.,. Whilige: Mien aia venience. bee pe stn a. aaaaa Ask for a 


Reece Types Special 
sets for Brass Tubing, 
Ford and all other Motor 
Cars, Motorcycles, Bi 


cycles, Amateur and small oe eo Toronto 
work, boilermakers and New York, 62 Reade St BUTTE RFIE LD & CO. DIVISION 67 Adelaide St..W. 


blacksmiths 
Chicago, So. Clinton St 
ca 11 So inton Montreal, 


Union Twist Drill Co. 
131 St. PaulSt., W 


Derby Line, Vt... U.S. A. Rock Island, Quebec, Canada 


UTTERFIEL 
The Complete Line of 


Taps, Dies, Screw Plates and Reamers 
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Detroit, 406 E. Woodbridge St 
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Metal Goods of Every Kind and Description Should 
be Sand Blasted to Increase Plating Durability 


The sand blasting process is fully treated in our 
catalog. It improves your plating, making a sur- 
face to which the plate will adhere more securely and 
much more rapidly and so sand blasting saves time 


Gearg Tools and Other, rent eee, This cleo applica te cei ne 


ends you will agree. This also applies to articles to be 


Hardware painted, sprayed, enameled or otherwise treated. 
Mat finishes of various degrees are quickly secured. 
Articles 


Cleaned of Scale Leiman Bros. 
Patented 


AS SAND 
lA BLAST 


RAPIDLY is a strongly built machine that lasts for many years, 


and DRYLY yet is not expensive. It does the work with less 
effort and expense than all other makes. That’s 
why the most discriminating concerns use this one. 
No Dust Collector or Arrester Needed 
No expensive parts to wear out and require renewal. 


















SAME SAND USED OVER AND OVER All parts are very sturdily made of common material 
A press of the foot controls the flow of sand and are very low priced to replace. You can get 
through the nozzle. The work is held in the hand them everywhere because they are in common use for 
and moved about to effect all angles. The hands other purposes. ; : 
are not affected and the work cannot be spoiled No chance for this simply constructed machine to 
Even the most inexperienced worker gets the best clog up or get out of order a common occurrence 
siitiiie ak the Maat toe. with higher priced machines. 


scm’ LEIMAN BROS. “siSsai" 
free for the pee Ba * NEW YORK 


Makers of good machinery for nearly half a century. 








Standard Electric Drills, Polishing, ae and butting Machines 





16-10 and 
i. Re G i 40° ° 

1'4-in. apacit Genera etric 1 S. K. F. Motor 8 Ly F. 4 

Universal Motors used Ball Bearings Ba i Be } Ba i Bes 





established THE STANDARD ELECTRICAL TOOL co., Cincinnati, Ohio Mts to 
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= A Powerful Selling Force 

be 

-d. oo —=Ive 

d. 

N selecting the line of rubber goods 

which you are to sell to your clientele, 
remember that the success or failure of 
that line will enhance or mar your 
reputation. 

It is vitally important, to you and to 
your customers, that your rubber goods 
be manufactured by a company of 
known and proven experience, integrity 

" and financial responsibility, with ample 

te equipment and resources. 

* You can sell Diamond rubber products 
with entire confidence that this line will 
increase your profits and enhance your 

ik : : 

a reputation, and that the Diamond sales 

t policy will protect you and cooperate 

mi with you to the fullest extent. 

The good-will built up by Diamond 

O during 35 years of steady progress is a 

e powerful selling force. Are you taking 
advantage of it? 

P THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO., Inc. 


Akron, Ohio 


Atlanta Boston Kansas City New York Philadelphia 
yp Chicago Dallas Los Angeles Seattle San Francisco 


Rubber Belting $ Hose -Packing 
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Reline Your Bearings 
with the Proper Babbitt 
































HERE is a Hoyt Babbitt especially made to 

meet every bearing requirement 
eight branded grades each of which is the leader 
in its field. Over half a century of metal-making 
has lifted Hoyt products to leadership in their 
respective lines. Send for your copy of ‘“‘Babbitt 
Metal Data,’’ a booklet which contains valuable 
information that every maker or user of machinery 
ought to know. 


Address Department I for 
Your Copy of ‘‘Babbitt Metal Data.”’ 











Genuine ‘‘A”’ is the finest babbitt that money can buy, 
and yet it costs no more than any other good babbitt 
In the long run it is a real economy. 


HOYT METAL C@Q., St. Louis 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK DETROIT 






Genuine ‘‘A’”’ 
Eagle ‘‘A’”’ 
Trojan 

Electric Railway 


Oil Engine 
Gas Engine 
Faultless 
Standard No. 4 


Babbitt 
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OXY-ACETYLENE 
Welding and Cutting 
Equipment 


There was a time when a few broken 
teeth meant the scrapping of the 
entire gear—but that was before Im- 
perial Welding was known. Now 
there is no metal or machinery part 
that cannot be quickly and perma- 
nently repaired by means of the 
Oxy-Acetylene Welding flame. 
There are hundreds of uses for Im- 
perial Welding and Cutting Equip- 
ment in every plant where metal or 
machinery is used. Blowholes dis- 
covered after or during machining 
can be quickly filled. Holes punched 
or drilled incorrectly may be filled 
and, when dressed off or machined, 
no sign of the weld will show. Shafts 
or rods, made too short, may be ex- 
tended. And hundreds of other ac- 
cidents of frequent occurrence may 
be economically corrected with 
Imperial Equipment. 

Imperial Oxy-Acetylene Welding is 
daily finding new uses in production 
operations where it increases out- 
put and cuts costs. Let our en- 
gineers suggest the correct 
type of equipment for you. 


Send for New Complete Catalog 
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Hercules sixth labor—the 
destruction of the 
Stymphalian birds 


DERGRERGROENRGRORERERERERERERCRE ROR ES CRORE CRORE ERROR ROR IRE 


No One Could Match the Strength of Hercules 


The destruction of the famed Stymphalian 
birds whose claws were of iron and whose 
feathers were sharper than barbed arrows, 
was the sixth labor given to the mighty 


Hercules. Supplied by Athena, goddess 
of wisdom, with a great brazen rattle, 


Hercules so terrified these dreadful birds 
that with one accord all arose into the air 
on their steel pinions. Then quickly seizing 
his bow and deadly arrows Hercules brought 
every one to the ground and thus entirely 
freed the country of these terrible creatures. 
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Service 


GNSS O 


“QNERVICE” is a much over- 

worked and misused selling 
expression but it is fundamen- 
tally true that the seller must 
serve to survive. By co-operation 
with our customers, by fore- 
thought in planning to meet their 
needs and in the intelligent em- 
ployment of the most modern 
facilities, W-B-D Corporation is 
striving earnestly to give realiza- 
tion to a new and better service 
to those it serves. 


WHITMAN BARNES- 
DETROIT CORPORATION 





Manufacturers of Cana dian Factory 
TWIST DRILLS - REAMERS - CUTTERS CANADIAN DETROIT TWIST DRILL 
END MILLS : COUNTER BORES: ETC. “X m C©O.LTD..WALKERVILLE ONTARIO 





NewYork °- DETROIT ~~ Chicago 
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I f you like 


repeat order business— 
read this 








Make your own test! 


Tru-Lay raises your wire rope business above compe- 
tition. It is the only preformed cable. Cable buyers 
give you repeat orders because Tru-Lay costs them 
less. It will pay you to investigate. Your name and 
address will bring you a sample. 


American Cable Company, Incorporated 
Grand Central Terminal Building, New York City 
District Offices: Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Tulsa, San Francisco 
An Associate Company of the American Chain 
Company, Incorporated 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


RECO" 
-TRU-LAY- * 


(Reg, U_S. Pat. Off) 


Dominion Wire Rope Company, Limited, Montreal 
Sole Canadian Licensed Manufacturers 
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To Build the Modern Skyline 


WORKMAN with a shovel starts on its way from the mine, 

the ore that will eventually be used in a skyscraper. In mills 
and factories, in pits and quarries—along the highway, working 
in the excavation, more men with shovels contribute their share. 
And like anyone else they have their favorites. 


Give them their choice of shovels and they will pick the “Moly.” 


This is the shovel with a patented step that protects the foot and 
a big comfortable grip to the handle. Hard, tough, and light, it 
has the proper lift—the even balance that makes the handling 
of a full load easy. 


Based on requirements in actual use, the “Moly” is the shovel 
that is built for the workman. 


The “Moly” moulder’s shovel, illustrated here, is light in weight and has 
the proper “hand”. The blade is made of Mo-/yb-den-um steel, highly re- 
sistant to the abrasive action of sand And Scours Easily. It has a Ena 
edge to slip into the material, a smooth polished surface that permits the 
sand to slide off easily from edge or side. The big easy grip handle gives 
the workman control of the shovel at all times. 

This shovel is built to last—even after months of use, the edge stays 
straight. It has been proved time after time that it outwears any other 
moulder’s shovel made. Order by number VW90. 


THE WOOD SHOVEL AND TOOL CoO. .- Piqua, Ohio 
A SHOVEL FOR EVERY INDUSTRY—DISTRIBUTED IN EVERY CITY 


Wood's motub-denum Shovels 
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RUSCO 
BELTING 


for 


Long Life 
Great Pull 
Low Cost 


TRANSMISSION 


N HUNDREDS of industries, on countless installations, 

Rusco belting is making possible a new standard of 
production efficiency. And because plant engineers are 
quick to appreciate the advantages of this perfected solid 
woven belting, jobbers are finding Rusco belting a profit- 
able line to handle. 


The use of tremendously heavy looms and a special 
method of weaving has enabled us to produce a solid 
woven belting with unusual qualities. 


Rusco perfected solid woven belting has tremendous 
strength and pulling power. Its elasticity, high co-efficient 
of friction and sturdy structure insure full transmission 
of power and long service. 


Rusco belting is permanently waterproof and oilproof. 
Its resistance to water is not dependent on a surface 
finish that cracks or wears off, but to a preservative that 
penetrates and protects every fibre of the belt. Rusco is 
the ideal belting for outdoor service, or drives exposed 
to moisture or difficult atmospheric conditions. 


Rusco Merchandising Cooperation 


To assist jobbers in building a profitable business on 
Rusco belting, we offer a complete plan of merchandis- 
ing cooperation. This includes continuous advertising 
in leading trade papers, special direct mail campaigns 
and effective personal sales work. 

The Rusco sales force numbers 200 men, all of whom 
live in their territories and give consistent sales co- 
operation twelve months of the year. These men call 
on the factories and mills in your territory and turn 
orders over to you...A staff of engineers is maintained to 
give special service on difficult installations, and four 
branch warehouses located thru- 




















out the country insure prompt Other 
handling of orders. stilted Wi biai 

Any questions? We shall be Products are indus- 
glad to give you the full Rusco trial brakeliningand 
storyat yourrequest. Write Dept. clutch facings. We 
M2, The Russell Manufacturing can supply any size. 
Company, Middletown, Conn. 








ELEVATING - - CONVEYING 
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BELMONT 
SQUARE FLAX PACKINGS 


\re made in their entirety, from the raw flax imported from Europe to the finished 





packings, in our own plants. 


It is not possible to produce better quality than furnished in Belmont Flax Packings. 


Style 401 —Strictly Long Line. 


Style 404 —-Same quality as in No. 401 except slightly 


shorter fiber. 


Style 406-—All Jute fiber. 


~ BELMONT PACKING & RUBBER CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


BELMONT PACKINGS ARE SOLD ONLY THROUGH THE MILL SUPPLY 


TRADE, EXCEPT IN THE NEW YORK AND CHICAGO TERRITORIES 








The CHICAGO Line Ball Bearing Equipment 


Profitable Specialties 


In the smallest plants and in the 
largest industries, you will find 
CHICAGO LINE Ball Bearing 
Specialties rendering satisfactory 
service. Well advertised Gener- 
ous Profits. 


Territory for live dealers. 


Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 





All Forms of Power Transmitting Appliances 


MAINjOFFICE: 


19 No. DesplainesSt., 
wa Chicago, Ill. 





FACTORY: 


POWER TRANSMISSION ASSOCATION Menomonee Falls, 
Wisconsin 


DAGGETT Ball Bearing Journal 
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‘As the user is more or less at the mercy of beltmen, the 
safest plan for getting 100c worth of belting for each 
dollar spent is to buy of some reliable manufacturer. 
Such manufacturers market a number of brands, each 
cf definite quality that is maintained throughout the 
years. Their advice as to specific applications may be 
relied upon, and the belting bought for that purpose 
with a bona fide guarantee behind it.”’ 





























The foregoing statement appears in an article in a recent 
issue of The Woodworker. It is good advice as far as it 
goes but it overlooks the fact that many of the most reliable 
manufacturers of leather belting sell much of their product 
through recognized supply houses. The supply house that 
selects wisely the brand of belting it sells is in position to 
advise the belt user and give him the same service and 
guarantee that the manufacturer could give. RAHMANN 
Leather Belting is sold extensively through distributors. It 
has many points of interest that we should like to explain 
to you if you will write us. 


GEO. RAHMANN & CO. 


32 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 








Manufacturers of 
Leather Belting 
and Leather Speci- 
alties Since 1895. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





POWER TRANSMISSION ASSOCIATION 











A Safety Valve 


To Protect Your Customers 


On guard between the boiler and the main 
header, the STRONG Non-Return Valve closes 


instantly when trouble appears. 


If a tube bursts, or anything goes wrong at the 
_— boiler, this valve cuts off that boiler from the 
“~) /crouno rest. Prevents reversal of steam. 


JOINT 
1 


Men at work inside of cold boilers, repairing 
the break, are safe. No back flow. 


Constructed on simple principles. 
Controlled absolutely from the outside. 


Write for particulars 


The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of 


Steam Traps, Radiator Traps, Vacuum Traps, Steam and Oil 


Separators, High and Low Pressure Reducing Valves, Pump Gov- 
ernors, Engine Stops, Emergency Check Valves, Evrtyte Valves, 
etc 
1392-1394 West Third Street 
awd meapemanmnane _ Cleveland, Ohio 


STRONG NON-RETURN VALVE 
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Economical 


Transportation 


can be accomplished with 


WIRE 
ROPE 


and for most efficient results, insist 
upon 


WILLIAMSPORT 


The wire rope with a reputation for 
long endurance. 


The wire Rope with the Telfax Marker 
Factory Certified as to grade and 
strength. 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Main Office and Works General Sales Office 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. PEOPLES GAS BLDG., CHICAGO 











Use Madesco Tackle Blocks—They Stand the Gaff 





. 
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Resists Corrosion 


HE Scale Free Process, applied to ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Pipe, butt-weld 

sizes |.» to 3-inch, makes this pipe resistant to corrosion because it 
actually removes one of the principal causes of corrosion, namely, mill- 
scale. This scale, which forms on{the skelp inthe welding furnace, is 
electronegative to the pipe metal and sets up galvanic action, causing 
pitting around the scale areas. Therefore, the scale being elimi- 
nated, the finished pipe is highly resistant to that form of corrosion 
known as ‘“‘pitting’’ and insures added years of life to your pipe lines. 
‘NATIONAL’ Scale Free Pipe means, notonly minimized corrosion because 
of elimination of scale, but less damage to valve seats and less clogging of 
small lines or small orifices. The additional rolling which the pipe 
receives increases the strength at the weld about 20 per cent, making it 
especially desirable for the fabrication of bends and coils. 


This Scale Free Process, like the Spellerizing Process, is a patented feature, 
developed by National Tube Company the details of which are given 
in Bulletin No. 7. A copy will be sent on request. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


District Sales Offices in The ‘Larger C 
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Three File Tests 


and the machine 
that made them ::./ 














a vad =purchasing agent " 

had been buving files on rd 
reputation and price. The op- e 
portunity came to give his pre- » 

ferred brands a comparative VDELTA 
test. He took it & 


All files were run under equal 398 T}] 
a2. RUGGED RESISTANCE 
load. All files were 14-in. flat 
bastards; the test bars were steel. BRAND for every purpose 

Three files were tested eelalos 


against Deltas, being run 3025 


respect iv ly 2 OOO, 8.037. 2834 o 
and 19,223 strokes on grams 2 
one side onl Bs 
ae : s 
Weights oF result- ® 239 
ing filings are shown < 
, ° 
in grams. Brands Py 
“F” and ‘“‘A”’ were as 
ia alae ° 
Writ for olde r ° 
' 
describit this and 1342 127 
1 worn 
OU r test out 
2000 Strokes BRAN ~ 
a 
67 
grams 


“YJ, DELTA DELTA 
“BY” 


RESENT day power plant operation at 

high pressures and high temperatures de- 
mands valves of proven dependability. Im- 
proved design, uniformity of metals, accuracy 
in processing, and rigid testing insure proven 
products. 








Q9«SWWF*F>wttih 







Powell standards never vary. 


JJ W'S] 





Simplicity of general construction warrants 
elimination of needless parts. Fewer working 
parts offer longer life and economy in replace- 
ment. 








We manufacture a complete line of bronze, 
iron and steel globe, angle, check and gate 
valves. 










Bulletins illustrating 
valves for your particular 





“Buy Fileage as You Buy Mileage” 


DELTA FILE WORKS Pgwell Valves 


BRIDESBURG 4 *. PHILADELPHIA THE WM. POWELL CO. 


DELTA 2525 SPRING GROVE AVE. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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MILL SUPPLIES 





A Monthly Journal Devoted to the Interests of the Manufacturers and 
Distributors of Mill, Steam and Mine Supplies, Machinery and Tools 








FOUNDED IN 1910 BY ELMER CRAWFORD 














Vol. XVIII 


APRIL, 1928 No. 4 








THE CRAWFORD PUBLISHING CO. 
537 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
B. H. CRAWF‘ )RD-McN ASH, _ —— CLA Y c. ‘CoO IPER, 
President and Treasurer Vice-President and General Manager 
CARL W. MILLER, Secretary 


CLAY C. COOPER, Editor 
EDWARD J. McOSKER, Assistant Editor 
E. N. GRANTVEDT, Advertising Manager 

Advertising—Advertising forms containing two-color advertisements 
close on the 20th of each month preceding date of publication. 
Single-color forms close on the 22d. If mailed after the 18th, 
copy, cuts and plates should carry first class postage and 
special delivery stamp to insure prompt delivery 

Subscription Rates—United States, $1 a year; to all other coun- 
tries, $1.50 a year. 

Discontinuances—Before expiration of subscription, notice is sent 
to the subscriber. The majority of our subscribers prefer to 
have their file of MiILu Suppiies unbroken, so the publisher 
earnestly requests an early renewal of subscriptions 


(! k ) Member—Audit Bureau of Circulations, Associated Busi- 
ys ness Papers, Inc., National Conference of Business 
ABE) Paper Editors, Chicago Business Papers Association 


Entered as second-class matter, August 8d, 1917, at the post office 


open joint meetings of the three, so non-members 
will be welcome, and can tell ’em all what they think 
about what is being done, and what should be done 
that is at present being neglected. That offers a fine 
chance for everyone to present constructive ideas. 

Nashville is a bustling, up-to-date industrial city, 
has fine hotels, and the time selected for the con- 
vention promises to show that section of the South 
in full Spring regalia. In addition to giving you an 
opportunity to meet the man you have been doing 
business with, but never met personally, the tired 
business man can have a change of scene and mental 
relaxation that will do him good. 

The real object of it all is to iron out some or all 
of the wrinkles that exist in the business fabric 
created by makers and sellers of industrial supplies, 
machinery and tools. Starting with the premise that 


) famcae Mikase walker dot at Wacck am. aeee , the distributor is an economic necessity, he desires 
a ucago, nos, unde At ) are sd, Sis ” a a 
$$ : every manutacturer, machine shop and garage 
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—— ae Peete building and road contractor, to realize and 
profit by that fact. At this point the manufacturer 
* NUT a: Bi : . 
7 THE MILK IN THE oe U t is being considered as a customer who might well 
Ain ‘ nature g1 and - putting milk - ” ac aan tell his buyer to patronize his local distributor. On 
making the Grand \ anyon, tinting the : y bee the other side of the picture is the manufacturer 
sunsets, and otherwise making most of the people sho is to be sold on the idea that these supply houses 


) . . . 
ir: by far the best and most economical channel 


pleased over being alive? One of the results of all 

this, and the kindly co-operation of three mill supply {ror selling the output of his plants to the consumers. 

associations, is that all and sundry individuals are jWit’s just as simple as that, with the natural reserva- 

to have the pleasure of meeting in Nashville in {Mion that there are many lines that have to be sold 

Mid-May in what is termed a triple convention, to¥Bqi+ect because they cannot be stocked or handled by 
supply houses. 


talk over and possibly settle a lot of problems con-‘ 
fronting the distributors and manufacturers of mill, It is unfortunately true that many firms and cor- 
supplies, machinery, tools and various related lines. porations do not attend these conventions because 
of these three associations, two represent dis- they say the associations do not function as they 
tributors—the - Southern ‘Supply _and Machinery should, doing this or that, or failing to do them. 
Dealers’ Association, and rhe National Supply and Mall right, that is probably true, but how are they 
Machinery Distributors Association. The manu-MBaver going to do what they should, if the side line 
facturers are officially under the banner of the critics stay on the fringe and refuse to get into the 
American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers ‘g scramble and aid in unscrambling things? 
Association. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that. | Come on now, decide to take a shot at this con- 
not all the firms and corporations interested in mak- vention target, load up your gun or pistol, make 
ing and selling the thousands of products covered your hotel reservation, and land in Nashville on 
in the lines mentioned, are members of any of the May 14th or 15th, get acquainted with a lot of fel- 
three associations, but they might be some day, and B§jows you ought to know, and then sit in the game 
they could if they only would. It is fortunate that gfand perhaps illustrate to some of them how it should 
attendance at the convention is possible—and de- be played. At the present time it looks as if there 
sired—regardless of membership. There will be was going to be a record attendance. 
executive sessions of the individual associations, and iS Those who are planning to attend the convention 
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will be delighted to note the announcement that there 
will be no outside speakers on the convention pro- 
gramme. On the whole these speakers are simply 
taking up time that might well be devoted to dis- 
cussions of matters that are vital to distributors 
and manufacturers. The convention is at best of 
short duration, and it occurs but once a year. Even 
without outside speakers it is difficult to cover all 
the ground that should be covered. Furthermore, 
the convention delegate is not there for the purpose 
of hearing general business discussions. 





DIRECT BUYING NO SAVING 

“It is now thoroughly well established in distribu- 
tion economics that direct to consumer selling saves 
nobody much money,” states an editorial in a recent 
issue of Advertising and Selling magazine. “It does 
not save selling cost, even if goods are sold by the 
house-to-house selling method, direct from the man- 
ufacturer. The jobber’s service cannot be duplicated 
for less than what his charge on distribution is, nor 
can that of the retailer, when service is considered. 
The mail order development has apparently passed 
its peak, and the big mail order companies’ new 
prosperity is coming from their lately established 
local retail stores. 

“It is therefore time that everyone accepted as 
standard the dictum that ‘short circuit’ types of dis- 
tribution may be interesting, and even in some cases 
desirable, but certainly not on the ground of saving 
money to the consumer. The selling and distributing 
job is still the same job by whatever fancy name you 
call it, and its cost cannot be dodged.”’ 

The writer of this statement may not have had the 
industrial supply field in mind when he prepared 
it, but what he wrote applies just as truly to that 
field as to any other. The mill supply distributing 
house is to the industries in its section what the 
grocery or department store is to the housewife. 
The industries would be as helpless without mill sup- 
ply houses as would the housewife without her retail 
stores. Can anyone imagine the conditions that 
would reign were there no supply houses? What 
inconvenience to the industries of the locality! What 
a catastrophe for the manufacturers of industrial 
supplies! 

The situation that the industries would find them- 
selves in were they forced to order each item of 
equipment they use from the manufacturer of that 
‘tem is too impossible to even consider; and likewise 
che situation of the manufacturer who chooses to sell 
direct to industries and counts upon the supply 
house to furnish the industries with the other sup- 
plies they need—without which his goods would be 
as useless to industry as would a high powered auto- 
mobile to a man in mid-ocean. 

The statement, “You must take the bitter with the 
sweet,” has often been heard. That might be trans- 
posed to read, “If you want us to take the bitter, you 
must also provide the sweet.” The manufacturer 
who thinks the mill supply house can handle the 
great bulk of industrial supplies while he and others 
like him are selling the “cream” to industry, has 
another think coming. 
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MILL SUPPLIES admits that there may be here and 
there an item which, because of its peculiar quali- 
ties, must be sold direct by the manufacturer, but 
such items are few and far between. By and large, 
the proper channel through which to dispose of in- 
dustrial equipment, tools and supplies is the supply 
house. Let the manufacturer use care in selecting 
the supply houses to handle his line, and let him 
back them up with the proper kind of co-operation 
and sales assistance, and he will be rewarded to the 
full. And the users of industrial supplies will be 
better accommodated, and, in the long run, will buy 
their supplies just as cheaply as they would were 
they to buy direct. 





OUR SPECULATIVE RIOT 

No one fails to realize that the country is in grip 
of a speculative riot that must be nearing its peak, 
but just where that high point is no one seems to 
know. Three million shares of stock are frequently 
traded in on the New York stock exchange in a 
day, at advancing prices. Purchases of stock in a 
single transaction frequently take between two and 
three millions of dollars. Seats on the New York 
exchange have advanced $75,000 within a few weeks, 
and the market value of General Motors stock has 
been advanced a billion dollars. Despite that fact 
the company’s president has declared its present 
earnings entitle it to a much higher price. 

Money for hire remains in ample supply, and vari- 
ous stocks and bonds daily make new high records 
for all time. Brokerage houses report new cus- 
tomers coming into the market in an increasing 
stream, with the professionals piling up paper 
profits totaling fabulous sums. 

The real question is, are the wise ones now un- 
loading on the public to take profits, and is the 
break very near? If it is, you know what is about 
to happen, and should take a reef in your sails. 
Banks and trust companies will steadily call loans, 
brokerage houses will demand more money behind 
your collateral, call money will advance, there will 
be a rush to sell stocks and bonds, and prices will 
recede at least as fast as they advanced, and the 
general public will be left holding the bag and 
counting their losses. Just what effect this will have 
on the real business of the country is not very hard 
to guess, because a million or so losers in one line 
or branch of business are not very cheerful buyers, 
and everyone tightens up on his purse strings. 

This view of the speculative craze is little related 
to pessimism, but simply reflects caution inspired 
by remembrances of somewhat similar situations 
in the past, although there never was a stock market 
condition that equalled the present in its magnitude 
of long continued advances in dollar values and num- 
ber of shares traded in. Tales of stenographers and 
clerks making a few score of thousands of dollars 
sound like the stories told of the old Comstock lode 
days, when millionaires were made and unmade over 
night. Look out for coming squalls. 

This editorial was written on March 27th, and 
important developments may come before the maga- 
zine reaches its readers, 
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American Association Gives 
Stand on Co-operative Problem 


Executive Committee and Advisory Board of American Supply and Ma- 

chinery Manufacturers’ Association Heard Report of Representatives of 

That Association on the Mill Supply Council and Approved It —It Gives 

the American’s Views on Council Activities and Its Stand on Co-opera- 
tion with Distributor Associations 


At a joint meeting of the executive committee and 
advisory board of the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, held in Buffalo, March 20th 
and 21st, a report was submitted by the representatives 
of that association on the Mill Supply Council. This re- 
port was unanimously approved by the executive com- 
mittee and advisory board, with publication requested in 
the business press. The executive committee and ad- 
visory board requested the press not to print any part of 
this except in full, “so that the carefully considered mean- 
ing cannot possibly be misunderstood.” Accordingly, 
MILL SUPPLIES herewith presents in full the following 
report submitted by the secretary’s office of the American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association: 

A question of such paramount importance to the future of 
organized manufacturer-distributor co-operation in the mill 
supply industries is scheduled for discussion at the forth- 
coming Nashville triple convention, May 15-17, that a report 
upon the council’s activities, and “the present state of the 
industry” is due to the many manufacturers who have been 
looking so hopefully to us for the successful execution of 
their declared policies. Obviously this should be rendered 
far enough in advance of the convention to enable our mem- 
bers to determine the future function of our association with 
full understanding of the questions involved. We have there- 
fore prepared for all our members a complete statement of 
the situation as your council members see it. 

That we are thus willing to assume the unpleasant burden 
of complete frankness is only the evidence of our often ex- 
pressed conviction that only publicity and a policy of “open 
covenants openly arrived at” will remove the cause of the many 
misunderstandings of the past generation and lead to real 
progress; that only suppression of the facts and a somewhat 
natural shrinking from facing them promote misunderstand- 
ings. Therefore, while differing fundamentally with some of 
our distributor friends as to necessary policies and the proper 
methods for their execution, we deem it a privilege to testify 
to our personal and individual regard for each one of our 
council associates, to our belief in dealer distribution wher- 
ever possible, to our mutual desire for real progress and to 
the conscientiousness of these same distributors’ motives for 
reaching the common objective, no less sincere than our own. 

But even this does not imply that we can longer accept 
in silence the impressions that some of the dealers have 
formed (and expressed) to the effect that the American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association these past 
few years has had no platform, no principles, no objectives 
making for improvement of dealer conditions in our indus- 
tries. Deeply conscious of the accuracy of the facts con- 
tained in this report and its appendices, we have therefore 
set them forth, and leave it to those sufficiently interested 
to draw their own conclusions as to where your association 
stands, and the efforts your representatives have made in 
behalf of true dealer interest. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE COUNCIL 

In 1926 it so happened that because of a misunderstanding 
or difference of viewpoint over the selection of the conven- 
tion city, the National Association could not see its way 
clear to meet with the American and Southern Associations 
in St. Louis. The latter therefore met alone—or together, 
as you will. The National decided to meet at Atlantic City. 
As the American had supported the St. Louis project, and 


the National—not the American and Southern—had seceded 
from the usual triple convention plan, the American was 
committed to St. Louis for its annual convention. The Na- 
tional, therefore, organized an associate membership division 
composed of invited manufacturers, who were offered the 
opportunity of conducting an exhibit at the Atlantic City 
convention. A number of others, who did not join, were 
invited to attend. Manufacturers were thus afforded an 
opportunity to meet their National friends in a responsible 
way, and a number took advantage of that opportunity. 
Those joining signed an application blank expressing a be- 
lief in the advantages of dealer distribution, which appeared 
to differentiate this class of manufacturers from those within 
the American, but since the sole purpose of the American 
consisted of convention contact with the dealers, and since 
the American had never been formally requested to take a 
position on the question, one way or the other, this was 
merely a distinction without a difference. Half of the Na- 
tional’s associate members are members of the American, 
the remainder in both associations are of the same belief, 
the one no purer than the other—except perhaps those who 
paid double dues. Thus competition between the manufac- 
turers was started—and as between the secretaries, obvi- 
ously promoted. As nobody was winning the war, rumblings 
of peace began to be heard in the offing. At the Atlantic 
City convention in April, 1926, and later at St. Louis, a few 
of the manufacturers discussed and committed themselves 
to a plan for bringing together the three associations, not 
only in triple convention again, but also in one united na- 
tional association (see Appendix E) that would forever 
prevent future friction over such unbusinesslike trivialities 
as convention details, secretarial personalities and ambitions, 
etc., and which would also change the necessarily “protec- 
tive” character and functions of the separate associations 
into the “co-operative” character of a common undertaking 
for the mutual benefit of both branches of distribution. In 
the confident hope that this somewhat radical suggestion 
would receive widespread dealer approval, since the need 
for improvement is more vital for the dealer, publicity was 
given this plan in October, 1926. Members of the National 
Association, realizing that something must be done to im- 
prove the situation, called an executive meeting to which 
they invited our president. and at this meeting arranged to 
appoint a committee to meet with similar committees of five 
representing the American and Southern Associations for 
discussion of the general subject. 

This meeting was held at Cincinnati December 13, 1926. 
The united association plan was presented by the American 
representatives, who were unanimous in its approval. The 
National representatives expressed themselves similarly, but 
with the reservation that the subject being new to them, 
they would require further investigation. The two Southern 
representatives present were doubtful of its acceptance by 
their membership, but were favorable to its further study. 
During the winter some further correspondence and investi- 
gation went on until May 2nd, 1927, when a second meeting 
of the special committees was held for its further discussion 
and for settlement of details for the triple Noronic conven- 
tion that had then been decided upon. At this meeting the 
full Southern delegation was present, and declared unani- 
mously in favor of recommending the united plan to their 
membership. The National delegation this time was divided, 
a minority of the committee feeling doubtful and desiring 
further investigation. It was felt by that delegation that 
complete unanimity was desirable before recommending the 
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matter to their membership on the Noronic, but the manu- 
facturers at that time expected the subject to be discussed, 
although realizing that the Southern’s representation on the 
Noronic would unavoidably be too small to make decision 
possible at that time. It was generally felt, however, that a 
decision by all three bodies, one way or the other, could be 
secured by the fall in time to start, if so decided, by the 
new year. 
It was therefore with considerable surprise that the coun- 
cil members received on May 26 from the president of the 
National Association a complete draft of a constitution and 
by-laws for a proposed “Factory Equipment Association of 
the U. S. A.,” of which the principal provisions of interest 
to the manufacturers were these: 
1.—There shall be two classes of membership—active mem- 
bers, consisting of distributors of factory equipment, and 
associate members, consisting of manufacturers of such 
items as are generally sold and carried in stock by dis- 
tributors. 

2.—The officers of this association shall be elected from the 
active membership and shall consist of a president, two 
vice-presidents, secretary-treasurer and a board of fifteen 
directors. “The nominating committee shall consist of 
seven active members, whose duty it will be to select 
from our active membership distributor members for 
these positions. . The selections of the nominating 
committee will be read to the assembled convention for 
election or rejection by a vote of the active members.” 

3.—The annual dues for active members shall be $90 per 
year and for associate members $75 per year. (As the 
eligible manufacturers would naturally be more numer- 
ous this discrimination against the dealer was more ap- 
parent than real.) 

A few of the American’s committee members immediately 
expressed to individual National committeemen their sur- 
prise, and, of course, their unalterable opposition. The 
Southern’s committee, we understand, expressed their oppo- 
sition to any organization based upon anything less than 
complete equality for both manufacturers and distributors. 
The National’s representatives met in Detroit the night be- 
fore the Noronic sailed, and withdrew whatever support this 
plan had received. It was consequently as a temporary 
counterplan that Mr. George Puchta suggested the creation 
of the Mill Supply Council, which the National thereupon 
adopted for presentation later in the week to the two other 
organizations. “The Factory Equipment Association,” 
though still-born, was important, therefore, both as the 
“mother” of the council and as disclosing the contrast be- 
tween the equality of co-operation in our plan and the dealer 
domination of this one. Whereas the manufacturers, despite 
their greater amount of advertising, their consumer demand 
and their invested 


greater capital had never thought of 
offering their dealer friends less than complete equality 
in any mutual undertaking, the National dealers were in 


turn insisting upon sole control as a condition-precedent to 
any joint association. 
Then came the Noronic. The American Association, after 
explanation and discussion, passed with considerable enthusi- 
asm the two resolutions constituting Appendix “A,” and 
immediately passed them on to the meetings of the other 
associations. Shortly thereafter we received from the Na- 
tional their resolution suggesting the council. It was ex- 
plained to some of our representatives by a majority of the 
National’s committee (now their council members) that: 
1.—They had not thought it wise to submit our resolutions to 
their membership, as their sentiment was likely to be 
divided and a long discussion result. 

2.—That they hoped we would adopt their council resolu- 
tion. 

5.—That the council was intended only as a stop-gap to give 
a year for discussion and possible adoption by their mem- 
bership of the united association idea, which they per- 
sonally (but not yet as a committee) were inclined to 
favor in principle. 

1.—That if we would “be patient” on our “National associate 
membership” resolution (Appendix A) they would re- 
frain at December 31, 1927, when their fiscal year ex- 
pired, from sending out new bills for dues, and this 
would quietly and automatically allow their associate 
manufacturer membership to be discontinued. 

5.—That pending determination of the single association 
question no one of the associations would make any term 
arrangement with its secretary that would impair its 
freedom of action to adopt whatever permanent plan 
might be decided upon. 
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Believing, therefore, that these questions would eventually 
be faced, we agreed not to agitate the matter on the boat 
and to let these questions be handled as the National sug- 
gested. We therefore passed the council resolution, and 
participated with renewed hope in that “spirit of the No- 
ronic,” in which promise for the future was never more 
contagiously felt on all sides. With that understanding of 
the situation, then, and under that very definite mandate, 
your council members accepted appointment, and have gov- 
erned themselves accordingly ever since. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNCIL 

At the council meeting of September 21st, 
definite and formal actions were taken: 

1.—The constitution, by-laws and canons of ethics, as pre- 
pared by the National Association and submitted to the 
others, were passed. In this your representatives were dis- 
tinctly helpful. They met in New York alone on August 1 
to go over the above, from which numerous changes, later 
approved by the dealers, resulted. The canons, as printed 
in the October trade press, were unanimously adopted, with 
one addition understood by all but omitted by common con- 
sent—that 100 per cent dealer distribution is impossible, sup- 
ported by the statement of the manufacturers that in this 
respect there is often a distinction between factory supplies 
and equipment items. 

2.—After much discussion of ways and means for increas- 
ing our respective memberships it was voted that a letter 
should be sent to all eligible non-member dealers and manu- 
facturers, to be signed by the fifteen council names, asking 
the support of their respective association. The idea was 
to have each association receive the moral support and 
influence of the two others. This, of course, implied the 
well understood intention of abandoning the National’s manu- 
facturer division. Prior to this decision the manufacturers 
had explained that pending settlement of the ‘“‘united asso- 
ciation” question it was not willing to campaign for new 
members since it had nothing but the ‘old horse” to sell; 
that it could not conscientiously urge the existence of the 
council with its accomplishments yet to come as a reason for 
joining; that the manufacturers were still divided between 
the American and the National, and therefore could not pre- 
sent a united front either to these prospective members or 
to the dealers, that the “letter of 15’ was as far to that 
end as they could go, but that when they should get a united 
association, and organize by industries, they could present a 
real appeal that would attract greatly, and that with that 
end in view it would be a mistake to prejudice those later 
results by a premature appeal now. This letter has never 
been prepared or sent out, but instead the dealer organiza- 
tions embarked upon individual campaigns, based on _pros- 
pective council accomplishments, and achieved considerable 
success in increasing their memberships. 

3.—The manufacturers were delegated by the dealers to 
ask certain industries to meet with a committee of distrib- 
utors for discussion of mutual problems in a manner thor- 
oughly within the law—the only way that real understand- 
ing and improvement of trade conditions can be brought 
about, for the councilmen cannot intelligently discuss, im- 
prove or explain the problems of other industries than their 
own. Of the five industries requested, three consented to 
meet immediately upon notice, and two agreed last October 
to do so in 1928. We so reported to the council on Novem- 
ber 29, but no request for such meetings has been made. 
Nevertheless, the American did its part in this constructive 
service. 

Just prior to adjournment the manufacturers, during an 
informal conversation, asked the National men why they 
did not seem to repose confidence in our association. They 
answered that we did not have an application blank like 
theirs, expressing a theoretical belief in dealer distribution. 
We instantly replied that that was our reason for existence, 
that our association had never been asked to do so to our 
knowledge, and that we would do so at our next executive 
committee meeting. The minutes sent to all made no men- 
tion of this informal discussion. Later, on November 29, 
these minutes were ordered changed, over the manufacturers’ 
protest, to read that the “letter of 15” voted earlier that day 
should not be prepared by the chairman as ordered until we 
had adopted their form of blank. The American’s executive 
committee adopted the blank on November 18, but the letter 
has not been prepared yet. 

Also, the manufacturers were informed at this meeting 
that the National’s associate members could not be dropped 
on December 31 after all, as their dues had been paid to 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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Welles Writes to Ass’n Members 


President of National Supply and Machinery Distributors’ Ass’n 
Urges Attendance at Convention and Discusses Problems 


i. P. Welles, president of The National Supply and 
Machinery Distributors’ Association, has sent the follow- 
ing letter to members, urging their attendance at the 
triple convention and discussing some of the problems 
confronting the association: 

“T would ask that you consider this as a personal letter 
from your president. It is my desire to urge upon you 
the importance of attending our Nashville convention, 
to be held Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, May 15th, 
16th and 17th. 

“Since our Noronic convention, your association has 
been exceedingly active, and it is the belief of your 
officers that we have accomplished substantial results. 
There are pending a number of matters of great im- 
portance to every distributor of mill supplies and it will 
be most helpful in our efforts to solve such problems if 
we can have the greatest possible attendance at Nash- 
ville. 

“Among the more serious problems are the following: 
First, the direct competition of manufacturers who sell 
the distributor and then also sell the industrial user 
direct at approximately the same price as the distributor; 
second, the inadequate margins allowed the distributor 
by many manufacturers. 

“During the past year, as a result of action taken at 
the Noronic convention, the Mill Supply Council has held 
three meetings. This organization, as you know, is com- 
posed of five representatives of our association, five repre- 
sentatives of the Southern, and five representatives of 
the American manufacturers. 

“Many propositions have been considered by the coun- 
cil, among which has been the request of the American 
Association that our association discontinue its associate 
membership, which, as you know, is composed of those 
manufacturers who have a policy of recognizing the dis- 
tributor as the most efficient and economical medium of 
distribution. 

“The American Association has stated that if we will 
discontinue our associate membership they will re- 
organize their association so as to include in their mem- 
bership only those manufacturers who have policies of 
distributing through dealers. Your executive committee 
is therefore prepared to recommend to the Nashville con- 
vention that if the officials of the American Association 
are successful in their efforts to line up their entire mem- 
bership on this basis, then we will discontinue our asso- 
ciate membership. 

“As you will recall, our associate membership was 
formed chiefly because the American Association in the 
past had been composed of manufacturers with widely 
varying sales policies. Some sold entirely to distributors. 
Many, however, sold to industrial consumers as well, and 
followed policies which tended .to prevent orderly dis- 
tribution of mill supplies. It was thought that by estab- 
lishing an associate membership, composed of those 
manufacturers who recognized the distributor, much 
could be done to minimize the problems resulting from 
direct competition; and the decision of our active mem- 
bers regarding the future status of our associate mem- 
bership is of vital interest to everyone. 

“A number of other important problems will also be 


considered during our business sessions. These include 
unintelligent price cutting and methods for minimizing 
this type of competition; the allowance of a two per cent 
discount by manufacturers and the importance of resale 
price legislation, etc. 

“During the past year local and sectional associations 
have been established in a number of important distribut- 
ing centers. The value of these associations in adjust- 
ing problems of a purely local character has been in- 
estimable. In many instances the results accomplished 
by local associations are not only beneficial, but also very 
concrete and tangible. 

“It is our desire to further the organization of such 
associations and make their work more effective and 
valuable. This will also be thoroughly discussed during 
our business meetings. 

“From this brief outline it is apparent that much 
should be accomplished during the convention to assist 
our members in placing their business on a more satis- 
factory and more profitable basis. It is for this reason 
that I and all other officers and members of our executive 
committee and advisory board are very anxious to secure 
a representative attendance from all sections of the coun- 
try. The assistance of our members is essential for rapid 
progress and I, therefore, urge upon you to make plans 
to come to Nashville next May.” 

eat 
To Consider Simplification 

A general conference of manufacturers, distributors, 
users and others interested in hack saw blades has been 
called for Tuesday, April 12th, to discuss simplification of 
hack saw blades. The meeting will be held at 10 o’clock 
in the morning, Eastern standard time, in Room 703, 
Commerce building, Pennsylvania avenue and 19th street, 
northwest, Washington, D.C. Secretary George A. Fern- 
ley, of The National Supply and Machinery Distributors’ 
Association, has sent a letter to members on the subject, 
enclosing a proposed simplified list which has been ap- 
proved by manufacturers. The distributors are requested 
to advise the National Association if the list is satisfac- 
tory to them and to make any additional comments or 
suggestions which they think should be placed before the 
conference. The Washington conference will be under 
the auspices of the division of simplified practice of the 
department of commerce. Several preliminary confer- 
ences have been held. The programme does not apply to 
high speed blades, being limited to standard tungsten 
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The Old Bugaboo Passes 

“Time was when a ‘presidential year’ was as sure to 
be poor from the business standpoint as little apples are 
to grow green,” wrote Howard Coonley, president of the 
Walworth Company, Boston, recently. “Today we are 
mildly concerned as to who will gain the nomination at 
the republican or democratic convention, but we have no 
fear that whatever may happen the financial apple cart 
will be upset. So with the unsatisfactory taste of 1927 
still upon our lips, we may sip the clear water of the new 
year with the knowledge that it has a refreshing tang, 
and that it is sure to be cooler as the current passes on. 
Perhaps the times are less exciting, but at least politically 
they are also less disturbing than a generation ago.” 
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Dodge-Timken 
Publicity + 
Dodge-Timken 


Performance + 
Dodge-Timken 


Service 


has established Dodge-Timken 
leadership and your opportu- 


nity to profit from industry’s 






demand for power transmit- 
eer ting appliances which have 
not only proved their economy 
and reliability, but which are 
immediately available from 
distributor stocks conveniently 
located. Are you taking advant- 


age of this opportunity? 





DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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onvention to Attract Big Crowd 


Large Number of Hotel Reservations Indicates That Between 
500 and 600 Will Be Present —Reduced Railroad Fare Secured 


“Reservations for the joint convention of the American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, The 
National Supply and Machinery Distributors’ Association 
and the Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation are being made steadily, and at the present time 
I find that between 475 and 500 individuals have re- 
quested reservations,” stated T. C. Keeling, president of 
the Nashville Machine & Supply Co., and the Southern 
Association, in a letter under date of March 20th. “I 
am confident that there will be from 500 to 600 people 
at the convention, and I anticipate one of the most suc- 
cessful conventions we have ever had. 

“The convention bureau of the chamber of commerce 
is co-operating in every way possible with the local en- 
tertainment committee, to the end that the guests may 
have an enjoyable time, and we are very anxious to have 
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Three Good Hotels Which Will House Delegates to the Triple Convention in Nashville in May. Left to Right — 





Belmont college, returning to the hotels at 5:30 o’clock. 
In the evening there will be a dance at the Belle Meade 
Country Club, with a plate supper. On Thursday after- 
noon, May 17th, there will be golf for the men and bridge 
for the ladies at the Belle Meade Country Club. 

“Arrangements will be made so that the men who want 
to play golf can do so at other times, but it is the desire 
of the officers of the three associations that they give as 
much time as possible to the meetings of the convention,” 
stated Mr. Keeling. 

Arrangements have been made by Alvin M. Smith, sec- 
retary of the Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association and of the Mill Supply Council, whereby those 
attending the convention may obtain a rate of one and 
a half fares for the round trip railroad trip on the iden- 
tification certificate plan. This rate has been extended by 


vei{meie 





Hermitage Hotel (Convention Headquarters), Sam Davis, and Andrew Jackson Hotels 


as many members as possible bring their wives and 
daughters. The indications are that a great many ladies 
will be present, and we hope that those who have not yet 
decided to do so, will arrange to bring their wives and 
daughters.” 

TENTATIVE ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM ME 

The tentative entertainment programme, as announced 
by Mr. Keeling, includes a trip on Tuesday afternoon, 
May 15th, to the ““Hermitage,” the home of Andrew Jack- 
son, for the ladies attending the convention. ‘“‘This is an 
extremely interesting trip and one which the ladies will 
enjoy very much,” stated Mr. Keeling. “Practically every 
visitor of note, including most of the presidents of the 
United States in recent years, have visited the 
‘Hermitage’.” 

In the evening the Fisk Jubilee Singers will entertain; 
there will be vaudeville stunts and a dance and buffet 
supper in the dining room of the Hermitage hotel. On 
Wednesday afternoon, May 16th, there will be a sight-see- 
ing trip over the city for the ladies, with tea at Ward 


all passenger associations east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Each association has been supplied with round-trip 
certificates and these will be provided members by the 
secretaries. These certificates are to be presented to 
agents at the point of starting, when tickets are pur- 
chased. One certificate suffices for the delegate and any 
other members of his family or firm accompanying him, 
but, in order to secure the rate, he must return via the 
same route. In other words, a round-trip ticket must be 
bought at the time of starting. 

On returning it will only be necessary for the delegate 
to present the round trip coupon to the ticket agent, and 
the ticket will then be stamped for the return trip. This 
does away with the necessity for bringing certificates to 
the convention and having a traffic agent present to 
validate tickets. 

Tickets will be sold under this plan from May 11th to 
17th, inclusive, and must be used in returning to the 
original starting point by midnight of May 24th. Mem- 
bers of the association should advise their secretaries as 
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We have opened 
a new market 
for drills with 
our Type 49; 
Capacity '/, inch, 
priced at $16.00! 


ni EDWAY Drill 


been built: for the 
















Iyvpe 49, has 
man who owns 


a tool chest——-for the man who putters 





and tinkers 
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for the man who pays 
50 for a good hand-breast drill but 


cant sce $28.00 or $3 for a 14-inch 


clectric drill That's the 


market for 


this new SpeedWay Drill, Type 4o 
\ market as big and broad as the 
country itself \ market that has 
| watched and waited for an electric 
drill selling at S16 vet. never 
| dreamed of such a possibility. Speed 


Way has done the impossibk 


Your sales field 
is automatically 


doubled. 


\n item for quick counter sales 
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vourself. You will be surprised at its 
performance and the quick, casy sales 
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to who will attend the convention so that the certificates 
may be mailed to them. The certificates will be gotten 
out in plenty of time by the secretaries. 

In a letter to MILL SupPLiEs, Alvin M. Smith, secretary 
of the Southern Association and of the Mill Supply Coun- 
cil. stated that he would not be surprised at an attendance 
of between 500 and 600 people at the convention. 

“We are continuing to strongly advocate the fullest 
measure of manufacturer-dealer distribution sales pol- 
icies, with stabilized markets arrived at after a thorough 
study of overhead cost is taken into consideration, and a 
strong adherence to the canons of ethics adopted by the 
Mill Supply Council; and which, if adhered to, will put 
the industry on a permanently profitable basis, with due 
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regard for the rights of all those co-operating in the 
industry.” 

MILL SUPPLIES again reprints the convention rates at 
the Hermitage, Andrew Jackson and Sam Davis hotels, 
in Nashville, for the convenience of those who may not be 
familiar with them. The rates at the Hermitage, con- 
vention headquarters, will be $2 to $3 per person, two 
or more in a room. The Andrew Jackson, which is just 
across Memorial Square from the Hermitage, quotes rates 
of $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4 and $5 for single rooms, and $5, 
$6 and $7 for double rooms, either twin beds or one full- 
size bed. The new Sam Davis hotel’s rates are $2.50 for 
single and $4 for double rooms. This hotel is located 
centrally in the business section. Other good hotels in 
Nashville include the Tulane and Maxwell House. 


Meeting of Mill Supply Council 


Triple Convention Programme and Other Important Matters Dis- 
cussed at Session Held in Cincinnati Club, Cincinnati, March 6th 


The third regular meeting of the Mill Supply Council 
was held in the Cincinnati club, Cincinnati, Tuesday, 
March 6th. The meeting began at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and a luncheon was served at noon. 

T. C. Keeling, Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nash- 
ville, president of the Southern Association; Alvin M. 
Smith, Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va., secretary of 
the council and the Southern Association, and L. J. Lar- 
zelere, Farquhar Machinery Co., Jacksonville, Fla., repre- 
sented the Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ As- 
sociation at the meeting. Edward P. Welles, Charles H. 
Besly & Co., Chicago, chairman of the council and presi- 
dent of the National Association; W. J. Radcliffe, The 
Ek. A. Kinsey Co., Cincinnati, and B. H. Ackles, The Rayl 
Company, Detroit, represented The National Supply and 
Machinery Distributors’ Association. The American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association was 
represented by Robert B. Skinner, Skinner Chuck Co., 
New Britain, Conn., president; Don S. Brisbin, The 
Columbus McKinnon Chain Company, Tonawanda, N. Y.; 
J. H. Williams, J. H. Williams & Co., Buffalo, and Fred- 
erick H. Payne, Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass. 

After reading the minutes of the November 29th meet- 
ing, the associate membership of The National Supply 
and Machinery Distributors’ Association was first dis- 
cussed. It was found that through misunderstanding of 
the previous resolution these associate members had not 
yet been transferred to the American Supply and Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Association. It was therefore 
decided that in accordance with the resolution of the 
National Association of January 19th this would be com- 
pleted on or before the triple convention at Nashville, 
May 15th-17th. 

The manufacturers’ association reported considerable 
progress in securing the signatures of its membership 
blanks with the dealer distribution provision, and ex- 
pressed its intention of continuing these efforts with a 
view to completing the work by the time of the triple 
convention, and taking action as to its remaining mem- 
bership immediately thereafter. 

The convention programme was _ next 
was decided to have no outside speakers. 


discussed. It 
The first day, 
May 15th, is to be given over to separate executive ses- 
sions. Wednesday morning is to be devoted to a joint 


meeting of the three associations for the presentation 
of a review of the activities of the Mill Supply Council 
for the past year and a general discussion of the future 
of the three associations, with particular reference to the 
advisability of future consolidation of the three associa- 
tions. On Wednesday afternoon the three associations 
will meet in executive session for discussion and deter- 
mination of that question and of any other matters that 
may arise. Thursday morning there will be executive 
sessions for the election of officers, etc., to be followed 
by a joint meeting at 11:00 a. m., for the presentation of 
the new officers. That afternoon will be left open for 
the pleasure of those attending. 
National Officers at Luncheon 

President Edward P. Welles of The National Supply 
and Machinery Distributors’ Association, and George A. 
Fernley, secretary of the association, were guests of W. 
J. Radcliffe, chairman of the Mill Supply Club of Cin- 
cinnati, at a luncheon in the Cincinnati club, Cincinnati, 
Wednesday, March 7th. Mr. Radcliffe had invited mem- 
bers of the Mill Supply Club to the luncheon to meet 
Messrs. Welles and Fernley. This interesting gathering 
lasted from 12:15 o’clock until 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
President Welles spoke on what the Mill Supply Council 
has done for the National Association, and gave a resume 
of the work of the council. Secretary Fernley discussed 
the 1928 programme of the National Association. Fol- 
lowing the speaking, there was an open discussion, which 
proved very interesting. 

H. R. Rinehart, of Philadelphia, has been appointed 
assistant secretary-treasurer of The National Supply and 
Machinery Distributors’ Association. Mr. Rinehart will 
assist Secretary-Treasurer George A. Fernley generally 
in his work, devoting particular attention to rendering 
service to local associations. The National Association 
also announces two new members—the Service Supply 
Corp., Philadelphia, and E. S. Stacy Supply Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. This makes 34 new members secured by the 
National Association since the triple 
June. ——— 

In Philadelphia Exhibit 

A number of well known manufacturers in the mill 
supply field will have booths at the foundrymen’s con- 
vention and exhibit, which will be held in Philadelphia 
from May 14th to 18th. 


convention last 
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This Supply House Sees. 


Real Value in 


Displays 


D. C. Henderson, Advertising Manager, 
The Chas. A. Strelinger Co., Detroit, 
Says His Company is a Great Believer 
in the Effectiveness of Window and D. C. 
Other Exhibits of Lines It Handles 


We have always been great believers in making window 
Probably this is due to the early training that 
so many in our organization had when they were inter- 
ested in the hardware business. 

Since our connection with the factory and mill supply 
business, which, of course, dates back almost half a cen- 
tury, our training has indicated to us that we should 
carry window displays, changing them every two or three 
We are of the firm belief that they are valuable 
from an advertising standpoint, disregarding the effec- 
tiveness of putting on a good front. The window shopper 


displays. 


veeks. 
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Henderson, Advertising 
Manager, The Chas. A. Strelinger 
Co. 


be the butcher, the baker or the candlestick maker, and, 
if he sees displays, it makes it easier for him to buy. 
Sample displays form a part of the scheme of educat- 
ing members of the sales department. The displays im- 
press upon the minds of the sales force what the company 
has to offer, and a good display is to the interested buyer 
what the picture gallery is to one interested in art. 
Anything that moves is more apt to catch the eye than 
stationary objects, and of late years we always have en- 
deavored to have something in the form of a moving out- 
fit in our displays. The moving display not only catches 


Portions of Two Window Displays of The Chas. A. Strelinger Co. 


has been with us, is with us and always will be with us, 
and, sooner or later, he is going to see something that 
he wants, and, once he comes into our store, the ice is 
broken and we may be sure that he will return. Also, 
there is the likelihood that, if he is a satisfied customer, 
he will tell his friends about us, and mouth-to-mouth ad- 
vertising stands in the highest rank in building dis- 
tribution. 

Displays should not necessarily be confined to windows. 
To our way of thinking, everything that is offered for 
sale should be displayed. I only wish that we could 
carry out completely our preaching. The factory and 
mill supplier is no different from the hardware merchant. 
It is a foregone conclusion that everyone who enters a 
place of business is interested in something, whether he 





the eye and draws the onlooker’s attention to the moving 
objects, but also to other items nearby. 

Another splendid opportunity for the seller to display 
his wares has come about of late through certain 
financial institutions awakening to the fact that if they 
have a display of a certain kind in their window or lobby, 
it has an attractiveness to the clients. One client tells 
another, so that this mouth-to-mouth advertising causes 
people to stop and see the display, and often draws them 
into the bank. 

In making such displays, the banking institutions are 
trying to favor those who deal with them. However, 
they have learned that they can well afford to step outside 
of the ranks of their customers in order to get an at- 
tractive display. Hence, the opportunity for a seller of 
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OHNSON Bronze Bars, in 
the hands of skilled work- 
men throughout the world, are 
being wrought into millions of 
useful products. 
Ease in working them is insured by the even texture 
obtained from careful compounding of virgin metals. 
Solid bars are available in 32 sizes from 14” to 414” 
in diameter. The 192 cored bars range from 5%” to 
3” inside diameter and from 114” to 6” outside diame- 
ter. All the 224 sizes are 12” long. 
The same careful attention is given the manufacture 
of Johnson Bronze Bars as obtains in the Johnson 
Bronze Bearings and Bushings which go into the 
world’s finest motor cars and machinery. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 
NEW CASTLE, PA. 


Branches: Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


BRONZE 


BUSHINGS BAR BRONZE 


Johnson Products: Piston Pin, Tie Rod, Steer- 
ing Knuckle, Spring Eye, Spring Shackle, Genera- 
for, Starting Motor, Special Miscellaneous Bush- 
ings and Parts, Cored and Solid Bronze Bars. 
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tools and supplies to make a neat and attractive display, 
without cost to himself other than the work of preparing 
and installing the layout. 

Every man, woman, and child seems interested in tools, 
and the more so now that we are in the mechanical age 
where so much in the way of electrical devices is used in 
the home. The wide range of motor car ownership and 
the interest that is exhibited in the aeroplane have in- 
creased and intensified this interest in tools. 

Recently one of the largest retail furniture stores in 
Detroit was having a sale. Instead of filling their win- 
dows with furniture, as might have been expected, they 
called upon different sellers of items foreign to their 
line to display goods in the windows. They came to us 
and asked whether we would go to the expense of putting 
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in a window of machinery, tools, and shop supplies, for 
one day only, with no expense to us other than preparing 
the exhibit. They assured us that such a display would 
be well worth our while and that it would call to the at- 
tention of thousands of people the large stock that we 
carry. We fell in with the idea, and, even though we 
were at some expense as to time and equipment in get- 
ting the display ready, we believe that it was good ad- 
vertising. While we made no direct sales, even though 
we had a salesman on hand, yet we received many in- 
quiries. The day before our exhibit, one of our Detroit 
manufacturers displayed an out-board motor and suc- 
ceeded in securing 32 orders for his motor during that 
one day, to say nothing of inquiries received that prob- 
ably later will result in orders. 
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To Show Its Lines Quickly 


Power Equipment Company to Supplement Catalogue with Booklet 


For the purpose of showing buyers quickly and easily 
what it carries in stock, the Power Equipment Company, 
Minneapolis mill supply house recently purchased by new 
interests, is preparing a pictorial booklet, which is en- 
titled, “A Quick Trip Through the Warehouse of the 
Power Equipment Company.” This booklet is not in- 
tended to take the place of the catalogue, according to 
Russell C. Duncan, president of the company. 

“So that we can immediately place into the hands of 
our customers something which will show them easily 
just what is carried in stock by us, we are having printed 








RUSSELL C. DUNCAN 


an eighteen-page booklet of catalogue size, which will be 
largely made up in a pictorial form, showing various 
items picked at random from our stock,” states Mr. 
Duncan. “Under the various cuts will be brief comments 
on the type of stock carried by us. 

“We feel quite confident that this book will produce 
splendid results for us, as we shall thereby place into our 
customers’ hands something which will let them deter- 
mine in an easy manner just what we have to sell. 

“The booklet is intended to convey the proper idea to 
the customer and impress him with a pictorial thought 


of the general run of items which can be purchased 
through us. Some distributors make frequent distribu- 
tion of printed cards with their items merely listed 
thereon. In our minds, buyers will not be impressed with 
such a list. The booklet is not intended to take the place 
of the catalogue, but for the smaller buyers it will, in 
many cases, suffice.” 

The Power Equipment Company was organized about 
sixteen years ago, carrying on a business in power equip- 
ment, and supplies for power and steam plants. The busi- 
ness gradually added transmission equipment, machine 
tools and general supplies. 

The company was purchased recently by the Power 
Equipment Company, a Delaware corporation. Officers of 
the new organization are R. C. Duncan, president; A. M. 
Slocum, vice-president, and H. A. Childs, secretary-treas- 
urer. Mr. Duncan, who has taken over the management 
of the new corporation, was formerly connected with the 
Carbic Manufacturing Company, Duluth, as sales man- 
ager, and at the same time in an executive capacity with 
the American Carbolite Company, also of Duluth. It is 
the intention of the new corporation to immediately add 
to its lines so that it will have a well rounded out stock 
of mill, mine and railroad equipment and supplies. 

“In the Minneapolis territory, as almost everywhere, 
there exists two types of unfavorable competition,” states 
Mr. Duncan. “The one is the manufacturer’s agent who 
carries no stock, has no regular sources of supply, and 
no regular prices on his goods. He picks up from the 
cheapest source usually whatever is needed to fill his 
order. In a good number of cases the material which he 
sells is not satisfactory, and, as a result, the entire job- 
bing business receives a so-called unnecessary black eye 
from his sales. 

“Therefore, there enters in a certain amount of sales- 
manship on the part of the established distributor’s men, 
which consists mainly in an appeal for reason on the 
part of the buyer. This appeal must lack a knocking tone, 
but must be a tactful approach to the buyer’s sense of 
good judgment so that he will appreciate that some con- 
sideration should be given to the man who carries a good 
stock of quality merchandise. 

“The other type of unfavorable competition for many 
mill supply dealers in this territory is the factory branch 
office which regularly caters to other trade than the fac- 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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Multiply the Influence of Your Salesmen 


agents in your territory. 


| eee salesmen backed up by 1000 “‘assistant salesmen” 
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And at much I all from your shoulders. More than 90 per cent of your 
goods are doubtless covered in the 45,000 Donnelley 
Units of mill supplies. We shall welcome the opportunity 


of making a survey of your individual requirements for 


ilesmen without the catalogue. 

ivestment. 

, efficient, rapid, and cconomical way to 

whole line, including the profitable specialties, 
purchasing quotation. 


No obligation or expense, of course. 


- CHICAGO 
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Demand to Reach Higher Levels 
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Valve and Fittings Index Study Indicates That It Will Soon Be . 
Better Than It Was a Year Ago Despite Surface Irregularities 


JOSEPH H 


ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT AND CHIEF 
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The monthly index is not based upon any single company’s 
experience but is developed from broadly selected measures 
of the quantity of demand in all those industries that use 
valves and fittings. The index has been corrected for irrele- 
vant seasonal fluctuations and price variations. 


As a result of normal “filling in” of stocks after in- 
ventory-taking, January and February demand rose to 
levels nearly as good as a year ago, according to the 
Valve and Fittings Index. Upon many occasions such a 
spurt has been temporary, followed by sagging again. 
The curve probably always will be irregular. Yet, if we 
study the trend of the curve as distinguished from its 
irregularities, it appears that demand will soon be run- 
ning “better than a year ago” instead of “worse than a 
year ago.” Prior to inventory-taking there was hesita- 
tion and sluggish demand, but January and February 
have already helped to offset the extreme low point of 
November. We must figure the real trend as an average 
between the two extremes, and after 1928 is all over we 
shall probably see that such an average trend was grad- 
ually upward even though there were several humps and 
hollows. 

Temporary dips and spurts such as occurred during 
the last six months are not significant to those who are 
following the real smooth trend of demand during the 
current phase of the business cycle. The scanty demand 
during the fall was matched by conservative production 
during November and December. Rising demand from 
December to February has been followed by increasing 
production in basic industries. It is significant that with 
such a dip in production as occurred in November and 
December, shortages developed quickly enough so that 
production had to be raised promptly. If shortages from 
two months of temporarily low production are sufficient 
to bolster up production so quickly again, then produc- 
tion and stocks are not very far away from consumption 
and no great over-production is evident. 

Still, with these frequent changes in orders and in 
production, the business barometers become confusing. 
December orders were up but production was down. 
February demand stops rising, and might slide off, but 
production schedules are still being boosted. 
seem to contradict each other frequently. 
seems that, while there is more “dope” 
harder than ever to guess the future. 


so, of course. 


feports 

Sometimes it 
than ever, it’s 
That’s not really 
The real fact is that we’re all forced to 
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figure ahead closer than ever. We used to drive ahead 
into “next year” with less concern than we now plan 
ahead for “next month.” This gives importance to small 
fluctuations that were ignored in the old days. Our need 
and desire for understanding has outrun our devices for 
interpreting present-day complexities. We need sharper 
tools. 

For instance, what is the meaning of our figure 1 
curve in the last twelve months? When there are only 
irregularities and when demand runs along in a generally 
sidewise movement, we are uncertain because the trend 
may go either up or down when it does start to move. At 
such times it is of considerable help to make use of 
statistical devices for washing out irregularities in order 
to see what the real trend is. Figure 2 develops the 
smooth trend of the Valve and Fittings Index and proves 
that while the curve of actual data has many jagged 
peaks and deformities over the years, after all there is 
considerable rhyme and reason to the smooth trend 
fluctuations of the curve. In fact, there is a surprising 
sequence of wave-like cycle movements from trough to 
crest and from crest to trough again. The crest of the 
wave at the end of 1919 was followed a year and a half 
later by a trough in early 1921. Three years after the 
first crest, in late 1922, a second wave-crest was followed 
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Figure 2—Smooth Trend of Valve and Fittings Index 


in a little less than a year and a half by a trough in early 
1924. <A little more than three years after that second 
crest, a third crest was formed in the early months of 
1926, only to be followed again, about a year and a half 
later, by a trough in mid-1927. 

We need not claim that these are inevitable movements. 
In fact, it is certain that there has been increasing 
moderation in the degree to which the wave-like curve 
rises and falls and it is fairly clear that. the span be- 
tween crests is getting a little longer. On the other 
hand, if we look behind the camouflage of erratic month- 
by-month fluctuations and see the underlying trend that 
is really there, we find that “the business cycle” is still 
with us; and we find, moreover, that its length from crest 
to crest is increasing to about forty months (as history 
recorded them before the war.) Hence, through analysis 
of the current cycle’s time allowances, we could reason 



































































































































































































































































































that we must have passed the trough in 1927 and be due 
to rise through 1928. 

But reasoning by historical comparisons is not in itself 
conclusive, and the trend in figure 2 does not prove what 
is happening now. The statistical device for smoothing 
out the monthly index is what is known as the twelve- 
month’s moving average, centered. The process of center- 
ing a twelve-month’s moving average makes it impossible 
to post the smooth curve down to date. The latest dates 
for which we can post the smooth curve simply show that 
it is no longer falling sharply and appears to be going 
sidewise. Hence the trend curve does not convince us. 
Might it not start on downward again? At just such a 
time as this there is another statistical device that does 
help to interpret the smooth trend as it progresses along. 
This device is called a “year ago” curve. It is a way of 
measuring trends, particularly useful when the smoothed 
trend is uncertain, for at such times the “year ago” curve 
has usually already changed its trend toward the direc- 
tion in which it will continue over the next few months. 

The upper portion of figure 3 shows the year ago curve 
in a handy position for comparing it with the smooth 
trend of the Valve and Fittings Index in the lower 
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portion of the same diagram. It is natural to think of 
business as getting worse when the trend in each current 
month is an increasing percentage under the trend in the 
same month of the previous year. Even though actual 
business may still be at low levels, we get the impression 
that business is improving if it is registering smaller and 
smaller decreases under corresponding periods in the 
previous year. When business has improved sufficiently 
so that we are actually reporting business in percentages 
better than at the same time in the previous year, we 
think that business is on the way toward prosperity. This 
is the theory behind the “year ago” curve. The suc- 
cessive months’ percentages more or less than “a year 
ago” are simply plotted one after another. 

The upper portion of figure 3 shows a_ simplified 
diagram of the “year ago” percentages of the Valve and 
Fittings Index. For easy interpretation, when the curves 
have stopped falling and are rising the lines are shown 
full and heavy; when they have stopped rising and are 
falling they are shown as broken lines. In the upper 
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diagram we see that the 1922 to 1925 cycle span was 
thirty-six months, or three years, as we had previously 
observed from figure 2. But notice that by its nature 
the crests on the “year ago” diagram occur several 
months ahead of the crests showing on the lower diagram. 
Similarly, the “year ago’? curve will stop falling and 
start rising in advance of the actual Valve and Fittings 
Index. Naturally, then, we are not surprised to see that 
upon the present occasion the “year agro” curve has 
already started its definitely rising trend toward better 
levels of business, at about the time that it should 
theoretically begin such a rise. 

We may alse ¢arry our figure 2 reasoning a little fur- 
ther. We had observed that the cycle swings are becom- 
ing more moderate and a little more extended. We may 
figure, then, that the next crest of the “year ago” curve 
may not rise quite so high, and may not occur until say 
forty months after the 1925 crest. This permits us to 
assume a projection of the “‘yvear ago” curve to “X” on 
the diagrram, and we find that that point lies on a natural 
continuation of the trend of the ‘‘year ago” curve so far 
as we can actually plot it to date. 

The projection in the upper diagram shows that busi- 
ness in the Spring of 1928 should be on the “‘equal” line, 
or about as good as in the same season in 1927. There- 
fore we are in a position to conclude that the actual trend 
of Valve and Fittings demand (in the lower diagram) 
will have turned upward enough by this Spring to be 
as high as during the Spring of 1927. And, since there 
is no reason to suppose the 1928 trend of the upper 
diagram should not continue its rise, there is good reason 
to suppose that the 1928 trend of the lower actual demand 
line will eventually rise until demand is generally “better 
than a year ago.” 

Thus, we have completed a circle of reasoning. While 
in figure 2 the latest postings which we can chart for 
the smooth trend itself are some months out of date, it 
is still possible upon the basis of good reasoning to bring 
a tentative posting for the smooth trend curve right down 
to the present time. Such a posting in the lower section 
of figure 8 shows that the smooth trend of the Valve and 
Fittings Index has been in a rising direction during the 
last few months and that it should continue rising. There- 
fore, in spite of surface irregularities that are certain 
to occur as the months go by, more and more evidence 
will accumulate to prove that the demand volumes are 
continually reaching higher levels. 
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MORSE FINANCES IN 1927 


Twist Drill and Machine Company Discarded $80,000 
Worth of Machinery During Year 

The Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., earned $69,912 after depreciation, and discarded 
$80,000 worth of machinery during the 1927 fiscal year. 
The usual “charge off” of $50,000 for depreciation was 
made before the earnings figure was arrived at. Sales 
volume fell off, but it was possible to reduce bills payable 
$75,000, as well as to reduce inventory $127,092 without 
impairing the company’s service to the trade, it is stated. 

The statement of the company’s financial condition as 
of December 31st, 1927, compared with that for the year 
previous shows that $41,445.45 was marked off the plant 
value, and the reserve for depreciation was cut $34,- 
242.54. These chansres were made because of the junking 
of machinery. This is reflected in other accounts. Quick 
assets total $1,725,844.28, exceeding quick liabilities by 
$1,465,561.95. 
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The Bolt, Nut and Rivet 
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Selling Plan 


Outlined 


Charles J. Graham, President, Bolt, Nut 
and Rivet Manufacturers Association, 
Distribution Arrangement, 
Work 
Out Satisfactorily for All Concerned 


Explains 


Which, He Will 


Believes, 


On January Ist, 1928, Charles M. Schwab, president of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, and chairman of 
the board of directors of the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
issued to the press an announcement, in which he stated 
that the question of proper selling and distribution was 
the greatest problem confronting American industry at 
the present time. 

This problem has been developing very rapidly since 
1924, as has been indicated by the rapid decline in earning 
power of many of our largest corporations since that 
time, and the very material increase, year by year, of the 
losses sustained by almost half of our business institu- 
tions. 

The year 1927 brought this question to an acute stage 
showing an increase in corporation losses of from 
$2,200,000,000 in 1926 to $2,700,000,000 last vear, or ap- 
proximately 23 per cent. This figure is very close to the 
percentage of decline in earnings in the steel industry, a 
recent compilation by the Daily Metal Market showing 
that the thirteen leading interests, controlling over 80 
per cent of the total capacity, suffered a reduction in 
profits of 25 per cent in 1927, compared with 1926. 

These figures indicate that a very radical change is 
necessary in selling methods; and an intensive study must 
be made by our corporation executives to change this 
trend, and a system must be developed whereby losses 
will be turned into profits, and business generally put 
on a basis of a fair return on capital and effort expended. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND HIGH WAGES MUST BE MAINTAINED 

It now well recognized fact that if we are to 
continue present labor conditions in this country, both 
from the standpoint of employment and of wages paid, 
earning conditions must reversed. Our prosperity 
over the last three years has been created by the earning 
power of labor, and any underlying condition that will 
bring; about a change, or affect our ability to continue 
to pay high wages and keep labor employed, is a menace 
that must be recognized. Should it be permitted to de- 
velop, there could be but one result, and that would be a 
long period of readjustment, severe depression in busi- 
ness, and great national suffering. 

Stabilization of our markets is the one and only solu- 
tion, and is the one thing to guarantee to 
labor steady employment at satisfactory wages, and to 
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be 


necessary 


guarantee to all not only a continuance of our prosperity, 
but prosperity on a basis of permanency. 
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Charles J. Graham 

The importance of stabilization to labor has never been 
properly emphasized, and ways and means must be found 
to bring forcibly to the attention of labor, the great im- 
portance to it of any movement along these lines. 

The bolt, nut and rivet industry—not one of the largest 
of our industries, but one of the most highly competitive 

-found itself in such a demoralized condition in 1924 
that it was compelled to make a study of its problems, 
not only to bring about a change in its financial return, 
but to save it from absolute ruin. Selling prices had 
reached such a point that the price received for its prod- 
ucts did not more than cover the cost of material and 
labor. In the process of readjustment, it found many 
difficult problems to solve, many evils to eliminate. By 
conscientious, constructive effort it has succeeded in not 
only pulling itself out of the gutter financially, but has 
developed a plan of distribution that has every indica- 
tion of being thoroughly satisfactory, not only to the 
manufacturer, but to the distributor as well. This plan, 
properly followed by both manufacturers and. dis- 
tributors, will prove to be the solution of this problem, 
at least as far as this particular industry is concerned. 

IMPORTANCE OF DISTRIBUTOR RECOGNIZED 

What has brought this about? Simply a recognition 
on the part of the bolt, nut and rivet industry of the 
great importance of the jobber and distributor in the 
proper merchandising of its products. For a number of 
years, this industry had so conducted its methods of sell- 
ing that it found itself to be the distributors’ greatest 
competitor. This resulted in the creation of a spirit of 
antagonism on the part of the distributor, that had the 
effect of breaking down any effort on the part of the 
manufacturers to properly stabilize selling prices. 

After an intensive study, a plan was devised that 
effectually eliminates the manufacturer the dis- 
tributor’s competitor. By the elimination of such com- 
petition, the spirit of antagonism on the part of the 
distributor has been changed to a spirit of co-operation. 
It has also created a desire on the part of the distributor 
to aid in the stabilization of the market on this product. 

The development of this plan has created the greatest 
piece of machinery ever put together in the history of 
the distributing industry, an industry that has a buying 
power of from two to three billions of dollars per year. 
Such buying power, used in a proper manner in an effort 
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SELL NO SUBSTITUTE 





Srerlins 


“10-spoke” wheel with a 
smooth tread gives greater 
strength, rigidity and service 


No part of a barrow receives as hard 
abuse as does the wheel — bumped 
over rocks, jammed against walls, char}- 
ing, hoppers—sharp twists and turns 
with a full load. To withstand this se- 
vere usage Sterling found that the ordi- 
nary barrow wheel was not strong 
enough. In the Sterling, wheel you will 
find a specially engineered idea. The 
wheel has “10 spokes” instead of the 
usual 8. The spokes are riveted and 
shouldered to the tire and cast to a 
wrought steel hub. The wheel is equip- 
ped with self-lubricating bearings, no 
oil service ever needed. The wheel 
and bearings revolve on a round, cold 
rolled steel shaft, not an ordinary bolt, 
which is keyed in a stationary position, 
by means of split pins, to malleable 
iron brackets—can’t bind. 


Compare this construction and 
you will quickly see why more 
contractors use Sterlings than 
any others. Sell your trade 
this advantage. 


It is both ethical and profitable to sell 
what is asked for. We have a very 
attractive dealer proposition— good 
discounts— good profit — extra heavy 
national advertising. Write for facts 
today. Prompt service from factory 
or branch warehouses at Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis. 


Milwaukee 
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SPECIAL STERLING FEA TURES 


Self-lubricating, bearings 


10-spoke wheel 


Malleable iron brackets 


Smooth wheel face 
Wrought steel hub 
Riveted and cast 
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Selected maple handles 

Special tubular steel handles 
Handles clamped —not bolted 
Top of tray reinforced 
Channel steel legs 


to hub spokes’ Riveted le? braces 
Fixed rolled steel axle 
“V" front tray braces 


Extra le% shoes 
Wrought iron handle tips 
All parts interchangeable 


$$ 
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to stabilize conditions, has almost unlimited possibilities. 

A committee of a number of the leading executives of 
the bolt, nut and rivet industry, representing the in- 
dustry as a whole, has, within the past year, toured the 
entire United States. This committee has held meet- 
ings with leading distributors in 36 cities, covering every 
important distributing center, and has caused to be 
created 32 committees, each headed by a prominent dis- 
tributor, as chairman. <A corresponding number of com- 
mittees have also been created among the manufacturers, 
and these committees, working harmoniously, have 
reached a basis of distribution entirely satisfactory to all. 

CERTAIN BUYERS TO BE SOLD DIRECT 

The basis of the plan is the creation of a list of all of 
the large buyers of this product in the United States, 
who should purchase from the manufacturer direct— 
buyers whose business can be handled more economically 
by the manufacturer. All other buyers, whose purchases 
can be handled more economically by the distributor, 
will eventually become the distributors’ customers. 





The distributor has a distinct place in merchandising, 
and, as a result of the multiplicity of his lines, can handle 
certain classes of trade, not only from the standpoint of 
cost, but also that of service, on a much more economical 
basis than the manufacturer, and should be given every 
opportunity to do so. 

The ultimate result of the workings of this plan, 
through the creation of cost reductions for both manu- 
facturer and distributor, will be that bolts, nuts and 
rivets will eventually find their way into the hand of the 
ultimate consumer at materially reduced prices. 

This plan, properly carried out, will result in great 
benefit to all classes—manufacturer, distributor and con- 
sumer. Its benefit will be to labor, as it will 
make it possible for all industry to operate at a profit, 
the one thing necessary to perpetuate present labor con- 
ditions, by enabling industry to pay high wages and give 
steady employment. 


greatest 


Manufacturing: facilities have reached a point in this 
country where they are the eighth wonder of the world. 
Untold millions have been expended to create low cost 
operation, and we have been successful far beyond our 
expectations. 

Our standing as a nation, in relation to selling and 
distribution, is just the reverse, since we have taken the 
millions saved in operating costs and squandered them 
in ruthless selling methods. This has brought about a 
condition whereby the same brain power that has de- 
veloped our manufacturing resources will now have to 
concentrate on the selling side, in an endeavor to create 
a proper balance. 

THINKS PLAN COULD BE ADOPTED IN OTHER LINES 

In all manufacturing lines in which the hardware 
jobber and mill supply distributors are interested, there 
is now in existence an avenue for the proper study of 
distribution, and if the bolt, nut and rivet plan is 
effective for one industry, there is no good reason why 
it cannot be adopted by all. It has advanced beyond the 
theoretical stage, and is in operation throughout the 
entire country—not to the point of 100 per cent perfec- 
tion, but on a basis where it 
becoming a complete success. 


has every indication of 

If it can be applied generally, each additional line will 
be a factor in adding strength to the movement. Should 
it be carried to the point of successful operation in a few 
of the leading lines, particularly in what might be termed 
the basic commodities, it will become an automatic stab- 
ilizer of conditions. It will bring order out of chaos, 
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and be the greatest factor in the solution of the dis- 
tribution problem ever devised. 

Its successful operation lies largely in the hands of the 
distributors. If they are sincere in their desire to im- 
prove their condition, and are unselfish enough to work 
for their industry as a whole, rather than only for their 
individual companies, if they will develop a spirit of 
co-operation within themselves as well as with their 
sources of supply, the result will be assured. The hard- 
ware and mill supply business will then not only main- 
tain its prestige, but will strengthen and assure for ali 
time its proper position in the chanels of American busi- 
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BEAVER HEADS LOCKWOOD CO. 


Former Yale & Towne Executive Elected President 
of South Norwalk Organization 

Charles W. Beaver, former executive of The Yale & 

Towne Mfg. Co., has been elected president, treasurer 

and general manager of the Lockwood Manufacturing 

Co., South Norwalk, Conn., manufacturer of builders’ 

hardware, etc., to succeed George H. Lockwood, who re- 


CHARLES W. BEAVER 


signed because of ill health. Russell Frost was elected to 
fill the office of vice-president, which has been vacant, 
while Nelson Taylor Hayes was re-elected secretary. 

Mr. Beaver became associated with the Yale & Towne 
organization in 1901, and served that company for nearly 
a quarter of a century as manager of the hoist depart- 
ment, export manager, directing manager of the sub- 
sidiary companies in Europe, general sales manager, and 
vice-president and director of The Yale & Towne Com- 
pany, London, England. He resigned from Yale & Towne 
April 15th, 1925, and it was announced at that time that 
he would spend a year in travel and recreation, his first 
real holiday in about 12 years. Mr. Beaver is a former 
president of the American Supply and Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Railway Supply Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 
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Gain in Abrasive Exports 
Exports of abrasives during 1927 were slightly greater 
in value than those of 1926, according to Commerce Re- 
ports, published by the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United States Department of Commerce. 
The value of 1927 foreign shipments was $7,254,131. 
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0A ' EPUTATION for handling products of dependa- 
ble quality and time-tested merit is the foundation 
of every successful supply house. 


In pipe fittings dependable and uniform quality is an 
imperative necessity. For pipe fittings are the vital 
connecting links on water, steam or other lines. Upon 
their performance depends the performance of the 
entire installation. 


Square “Gee” Pipe Fittings are made to quality stand- 
ards as old as this business. Square “Gees” “come easy 
and fit tight” the first time. That saves time — speeds 
up the job and insures perfect jobs. 





Play safe by stocking fittings that square with the 
quality standards of your business — Square “Gees.” 


The GRABLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
and its subsidiary GRABLER-REPUBLIC, Incorporated 


1900 EUCLID BUILDING ak CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Vew York + Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles 


“GEE” 
Fittings 


ORAINAGE. GRASS 


SQUARE 
Pipe 


MALLEAGLE, CAST IRON 
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If you haven't the new 
Square “Gee” Costalog, 
write for your copy today. 
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Unusual Sales Set-up 


Nature of Its Origin and the Territory It Covers Has Resulted in 
the Development of a Unique System by White Star Company 


Selling mill supplies in the far reaches of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, eastern Colorado and the ‘‘pan- 
handle” of Texas is a much different proposition from 
marketing them in thickly populated and widely diversi- 
fied industrial districts. That is one reason why the 
sales set-up of the White Star Company, Wichita, Kan., 
is so much different from, say, that of the Great Lakes 
Supply Co., Chicago, which was the subject of an article 
in the March issue of MILL SUPPLIES. 

Where the Great Lakes Supply finds it advisable to 
limit its territory to the confines of southern Cook county 
and northern Lake county, Indiana—an area rich in 
quantity and variety of industries—and has found by 
experience that it is inadvisable to enlarge its territorial 
sales limits, the White Star Company extends its sales 


activities for a distance greater from the home office, 
than is the home office from Chicago—and must per- 
force do so if it ex- 


pects to do the busi- 
ness it seeks. 





mechanics, remained with the supply company. 

The outside sales force of the White Star Company 
consists of seven men, three of them on a salary, and 
four on commission, the latter being the skilled mechanics 
who remained with the supply company when Mr. Ryn- 
ders turned over the construction company to the em- 
ployes. One of the force might be called strictly a sales- 
man, two of them engineer-salesmen and the other four 
mechanic-salesmen. 

It is interesting to note the differences in the activities 
ot what might be called the three divisions of the sales 
force. The man who has been called in this article 
“strictly a salesman’”’ covers Wichita and the immediate 
territory, specializing on small tools and supplies. The 
engineer-salesmen are equipped to design and recommend 
complete new plant layouts or changes in existing lay- 
outs. They may make a sale of the necessary equipment 
at the time they do 
their engineering 
work, or an order tor 
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The sales territory ay * ~ GRAIN ELEVATORS equipment may not 
of the White Star ne ee come in for a year 
Company extends ina } after they have made 
southwesterly — direc- simi their recommenda- 
tion from Wichita for 1 os tions and then di- 
a distance of between rect by mail or 
700 and 800 miles, through one of the 
down into the pan- ———— mechanic-salesmen. 
handle of Texas. Home of the White Star Company “Why do you dif- 
Cities in this terri- ferentiate in your 


tory are as a general rule much smaller and situated at 
greater distances from one another than are the indus- 
trial communities of more thickly settled sections. As 
A. C. Rynders, owner of the White Star Company, says, 
“You could travel 200 miles out there in some places and 
not do ten dollars worth of business.” 

Another reason why the company’s sales set-up is dif- 
ferent from that of most other mill supply houses may 
be found in the fact that it is the outgrowth of a mill 
and elevator construction company and pursues some 
activities which the average house does not. 

In order to get a proper slant at the sales methods of 
this Wichita house the reader must look back into the 
past to how the company was organized, and to 
understand the foundations upon which it was_ built. 
A. C. Rynders, the founder of the company, was em- 
ployed as a superintendent for a construction company 
out in Wichita back in the early vears of the century. 
While in this work he saw the need for and possibilities 
of a supply house and formulated a plan for operating 
one, which was acceptable to his employer. Mr. Rynders, 
while still an employe of the construction company, es- 
tablished his and made arrangements with his 
employer to use the latter’s organization as a sales force 
and to split the profits on a “fifty-fifty’” basis. After 
several years of operation under this plan, Mr. Rynders 
purchased the construction company in 1910. His sup- 
ply business continued to grow, however, and in 1921, 
Mr. Rynders, finding the supply end plenty for him to 
take care of, turned over the construction business to the 
employes. This company is known as the Star Engi- 
neering Co. Four of the employes, however, all skilled 
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method of paying your salesmen?” 
asked. 


Mr. Rynders was 
“Why do you pay the local salesman and the 
engineers salaries and the mechanic-salesmen on a com- 
mission basis?” 

“Because,” he replied, “the mechanic-salesmen have 
another source of income. They not only sell equipment. 
They install it themselves and are paid for their mechan- 
ical work by the companies to whom they sell. They 
carry their tools right with them. And then, of course, 
we pay them a commission on the goods they sell for us.” 

The engineer and mechanic-salesmen do not travel at 
random through the territory of the White Star Com- 
pany, although each has unlimited territory privileges. 
A large share of their calls are made on “tips” or in- 
quiries. Then when they do go into a town or section 
they make it a point to call on other plants which might 
be prospects. Each of these men has also naturally 
built up considerable of a clientele, and so, without arti- 
ficial stimulation, each has established rather definite 
territorial limits for his work. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that all sales representatives of the 
White Star Company travel exclusively in automobiles. 

The White Star Company does not sell all its goods 
direct. Various automotive equipment, hardware and 
electrical supply dealers throughout the territory carry 
the White Star catalogue and purchase from the White 
Star Company supplies their customers require, which 
they do not carry in stock. For instance, one of these 
automotive supply dealers might sell certain equipment 
to a garage. The garage man might need the power 
transmission materials to go with this equipment. The 
automotive supply dealer, not carrying them in stock, will 
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then order them from the White Star Company. 

Another sales agency for the White Star Company is 
the manager of the community grain elevator. Since 
the advent of the big combine on grain farms in this 
territory, the farmer cannot take the time to make as 
frequent trips to town with his grain for storage in the 
community elevator as in the past. He needs his teams 
and equipment too badly in the field. Consequently he 
has a small home elevator for storing his grain tempor- 


A. C. RYNDERS 


arily. The manager of the elevator in town, where the 
grain is ultimately transported, serves as an agent, as 
it were, for the White Star Company, and sells the farm- 
ers this home elevator outfit. Mr. Rynders states that 
his company handles more grain handling equipment 
than any supply house in the country. Much of this 
equipment is sold to contractors building elevators, mills, 
etc. 

But Mr. Rynders states that nearly 90 per cent of his 
company’s orders are received by mail. It would be im- 
possible for a company of this size to cover all of its 
territory regularly by personal calls of salesmen, but 
direct mail advertising and the reputation the company 
has gained, first through construction work, and later 
in its supply activities, bring in many inquiries and 
orders by mail. Even a big share of the orders in 
Wichita and environs are received by mail and telephone. 

The White Star Company carries a general line of 
mill, factory, machinists’, contractors’, elevator, elec- 
trical and coal dealers’ supplies. In the latter line the 
company does a big business, selling such equipment as 
shovels, screens, chutes, bags, bag holders and scales to 
coal dealers. The Star Sheet Metal Works, which manu- 
factures coal screens and chutes, elevator buckets and 
other equipment, has its plant in the White Star Com- 
pany building, and the latter company selis its products. 
The metal works was established by Mr. Rynders’ son, 
and after the latter’s death was turned over to one of 
the company’s employes by Mr. Rynders. 

The White Star Company organization is like a big 
family. All are intensely loyal to the company and co- 
operate heartily with one another. Like the Great Lakes 
Supply Co., in Chicago, Mr. Rynders trains all his em- 
ployes from the ground up. He takes on no trained 
men or women. If someone telephones or calls at the 
office to inquire where a certain article may be purchased, 
and the company does not handle it, one of the girls or 
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men in the office will make every effort to give the caller 
the desired information—for some day that caller may 
be a customer. Service and courtesy are watchwords of 
the organization. 

The company has a system whereby the gross profits 
on all goods sold, as shown by profit classification, are 
shown daily. All goods shipped are billed f.o.b., Wichita. 
All bills for goods purchased by the company are paid 
as soon as the invoice is received, even before the goods 
are in the warehouse. 

Mr. Rynders himself each year takes a five weeks’ 
trip through the eastern and mid-western states. He 
-alls on manufacturers whose lines he handles, talks over 
business matters with them and visits their plants. He 
will not take on a line, he says, unless he knows all about 
the people with whom he is dealing and the goods they 
manufacture. During these trips he also calls on many 
mill supply distributors, exchanging views and opinions 
with them. He states that a majority of the successful 
ideas he has injected in his business have been obtained 
through these conversations with distributors in other 
parts of the country. 

Although the territory covered by the White Star 
Company is large and comparatively sparsely settled, 
Wichita, its home city, is a fertile field for supply sales. 
When Mr. Rynders joined the construction company early 


“Music Hath Charms,” Not Only in the Theater, Music 
Hall or Home, But in a Mill Supply House as Well, as 
May Be Inferred From a Glimpse at the Phonograph in 
the Far Corner of the Office of the White Star Company, 


Shown Above. Mr. Rynders Says That Whenever One 

of the Ladies Feels the Urge, She Starts the Music Going 

and That It Doesn't Bother Anybody; in Fact, That the 

Melodies Are Conducive to Good Work. There Is Also 

Another, Smaller Phonograph in the Office Which Is Noi 
Shown in This Picture 


in the present century, Wichita had about 25,000 popula- 
tion. Today it has a population of approximately 100,- 
000. It will surprise many readers to know that Wich- 
ita has eight factories manufacturing aeroplanes, that 
it is fourth in line in flour mills and that it has the 
largest mantle factory in the world, furthermore that it 
has four factories making automobile truck bodies, three 
packing plants and many other industries. While the 
aeroplane industry is comparatively new, it is boom- 
ing, according to Mr. Rynders, and the entire production 
of the plants is being sold. The aeroplane plants natur- 
ally buy supplies, and in them the White Star Company 
has found another worth while market. 


———————— 


To Exhibit in Russia 
According to an announcement of the Amtorg Trading 
Corp., New York, 14 American manufacturers will have 
exhibits in the permanent machine tool exhibition which 
will open in Moscow, Russia, next May. The exhibition 
will be housed in a special $1,000,000 building, it is said, 
and will be sponsored by the Orgametal Co. 
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This is the thread profile And here is the thread 
profile z an average 
Empire New Process Bolt 


of a hardened an 
ground gauge 





HEREVER metal parts are bolted to- 
gether, Empire bolts with their greater 
strength will make the job safer. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT & NUT COMPANY, Port CuHestTer, N. Y. 
Factories at Port Chester, N.Y., Rock Falls, I/l., Coraopolis, Pa. Sales Offices at Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland 


Over eenerere Ibs : ¢ensile strength ‘ 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Supp.irs 
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\ Closed Post and Open Post » » Your choice of | 











THE EXTRA STRENGTH built into 
all Medart Hangers provides an extra 
margin of safety to carry the load and 
maintain constant rigidity under operating 
vibrations. They can be quickly erected, 
easily and accurately adjusted and correctly 
aligned by means of four-way screws with 
jam nuts » » Bases are ground level, frames 
are widely interchangeable » » There are six 
types: Universal Drop, Standard Drop, 
Single-brace Drop, Adjustable Extension, 


Timken-equipped or self-lubricating bearings. | 


GET CATALOG 43 WITH 
DISCOUNT SHEET FOR PRICING 


For Everything in Line Shafting Equipment Get 
Catalog 43 and Discount Sheet, also Bulletin on 
Timken-Equipped Line of Industrial Applications. 





THE MEDART COMPANY 


( Formerly Medart Patent Pulley Co.) 
General Office and Works, St. Louis, U.S. A. aL 


Offices in 
Chicago ’ Philadelphia ’ Pittsburgh ’ New York ” Seattle 
Office and Warehouse in Cincinnati DOWER TRANSHISSION ASSOCADON 


MEDART 








Everything in Line Shafting Equipment 


When writing to Advertisers please meation Mitt SupPLrEs 
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Which doyou pay for? 


Ws you have an electrical job, or a plumbing job, or an oil-burner installation— 
when you have an awning or sign to erect—or when a hole must be knocked 
through a wall for anew window or door—you pay for many unnecessary hours of tedious 
work with a hand hammer, unless the mechanics on the job are equipped with Black & 
Decker Electric Hammers. 


This tool strikes 2300 hard blows per minute continuously. A man can only strike about 
50 blows per minute and cannot maintain even this slow speed for any great length of time. 


In addition to ‘‘Hammering Holes’’ the Black €# Decker Electric Hammer is used for driving 
wood chisels for big mortising; also calking and bushing tools, concrete and stone surfacing 
tools, and when equipped with a bull point the saving in time on demolition work is so 
great as to be almost unbelievable. 


It is about the size and weight of an ordinary electric drill and is merely plugged into any 
electric light socket—no special auxiliary apparatus being necessary 


Write for details and prices. 


RING HOLS 


er minute 
hard blows P only 50! 





The BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO. 


96 


TOWSON, MD., U.S.A. 


Church St., Toronto, Ontario Slough, Bucks, England 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Supp.ies 
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Ford Chain Hoists and Trolleys are being exten- 
sively advertised. 


| Keo) ae WN elo) ol-)u-e- tum bba-f-10 ME com elole) ol-) a- tem oh amet a a Al ots 
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FORD CHAIN BLOCK CO., PHILA., PA. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppiies 
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Bonney *CV Chrome Vanadium 
Wrenches are put up in sets for almost 
every class of work, as illustrated. 


aa ecm No. y ee SET] 


i : Bonney Forge €# Tool Works 


Allentown, Pa. 


Makers of Special Service Wrenches of Chrome Vana- 
dium, Carbon Steel Drop Forged Wrenches, Pipe 
Wrenches, Vises and Drop Forgings and the 
Bonney Rim Tool. 


*CV is a Bonney 
trademark register- 
edin the U.S.Patent 


ce. 
Chrome Vanadium 


Registered August BONNEY SOCKET SET No. W 
11, 1925 $19.00 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppiies 





MULL QUPPLIES 


tributor of our merchandise. The B.W 


H. dog has been a hundred percent 


loyal to the distributors of mill 
supplies and enjoys in re- 
turn the hearty friend- 


liness of the trade. 





When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SUPPLIES 
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For Steam, Water, Air, 
Suction, Oil, Gasoline, 


Acid, Sand Blast, Etc. 


131010 oe Bleems WAND) 


It Sticks—It Holds—It Lasts! 
And Last But Not Least, 
It Sells! 





When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Supp ies 
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Price *562 
with 110 Volt Universal Motor 
$59 


with 220 Volt Universal Motor 


Easier and Cheaper to Handle 


than any pair of Hand Snips 


Once you put the Unishear on the job you will wonder 
why any modern plant still tolerates the old hand snips. 
The Unishear cuts sheet metal up to 18 U. S. Gauge; 
brass, aluminum, etc., up to 16 gauge; cardboard, lino- 
leum, fibre and similar materials (Minimum Radius | in.). 


The Unishear cuts with hair-line precision and accuracy 
along any line whether straight, curved or irregular, and 
handles notches and angles with equal ease. It’s safe to 
handle too—so safe that even a child can operate it. 


The Unishear line includes many other models in heavier 
de @ Beech Teal machines for cutting sheets up to !4-inch boiler plate, 


The MIGHTY MIDGET can all built on the famous Unishear principle. Write for 
os a — a ee Se 
nting, convertin 
it inte o aeuaiamene bench Anon 4 comp ete cata ogue. 
Price of cradle with Yale Lock 


The UNISHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 


Main Office and Factory: New York, N. Y., 270 Lafayette Street 
BRANCHES: Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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The Sherman Act Today 


What of Sma 
Units? 


J. H. Williams, President, J. H. Williams 
& Co., and a Member of the Mill Sup- 
ply Council, Writes Interestingly and 
Forcibly on This Subject in an 
Article in The Atlantic 


Monthly 





James Harvey Williams, president of J. H. Williams & 
Co., Buffalo, and a member of the Mill Supply Council, 
representing the American Supply and Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association, is the author of a very interesting 
article entitled, “The Sherman Act Today—Shall the 
Small Industrial Unit Survive’?”’, which appeared in the 
March issue of The Atlantic Mouthly. 

“In the belief that the principles underlying our anti- 
trust legislation are always of interest, and sometimes of 
concern, to thoughtful producers and distributors, as well 
as to their respective trade groups, we enclose herewith 
a reprint of a recent discussion of this subject by our 
president,” states J. H. Williams & Co. in a letter accom- 
panying mailed reprints of the article. 

“If correction of the conditions outlined therein is eve: 
to be expected, it seems reasonable to believe that it will 
come only after the trade associations of the country 
shall first have united upon a proper solution of this 
question from the standpoint of the true public interest, 
and shall then have sponsored an effort to bring about 
that public education that must precede legislative relief. 
But this requires, first of all, a registration of the con- 
victions of the members themselves, and are we not all of 
us too apt to underestimate the value to society of our 
lone individual vote—and therefore to ‘let George do it’? 

“Have vou ever reflected that if less than 1/100 of one 
per cent of members 
alone were devoted to this purpose, a more than sufficient 
revenue for even this costly process would be forth- 
coming—and without its contribution being felt by any 


oe 


unit, small or large? 


annual sales of trade association 


Following is Mr. Williams’ article in part, reprinted 
through the courtesy of The Atlantic Monthly: 

For some time past the rapid growth of consolidations and 
combinations of capital has challenged thoughtful considera- 
tion. Thus far it has done little more than issue a “chal- 
lenge” to which public opinion has failed to respond. One 
school of thought “points with pride” to the size of our mam- 
moth corporations, to their supposedly lower costs of doing 
business, to the era of “bigger and better business,” to our 
giant banking consolidations, and to the corresponding 
growth of the various other facilities necessary to serve such 
clients. Another school inevitably “views with alarm,” won- 
ders whither we are drifting and how far distant is the time 
when many more of our industries will become definitely 
closed to the individual or to the company of even substantial 
means for mere lack of the rapidly increasing capital require- 
ment. While there is as yet no unanimity of opinion, there 
is nevertheless a clear indication that, unless this entire 


James Harvey Williams 


question is subjected to an early analysis, the capital con- 

solidation movement will go on unchecked to a point where 

the small unit in many industries will have ceased to exist. 
SEVERAL TYPES OF MERGERS 

These combinations or mergers are of several types, each 
based upon some economic principle, either sound or other- 
wise. There is the so-called “horizontal” merger, comprising 
directly competing interests, and formed, as a rule, either to 
reduce the fixed operating or sales-expense ratio or to lend 
stability to the sales market by removal of a disturbing com- 
petitor whose individual inefficiency or selfishness denies to 
the industry a fair profit. Then there is the so-called ‘‘ver- 
tical” merger, which was originally planned so as to acquire 
the sources of raw material or to increase the market for the 
product. But of late this plan has been extended to the 
acquisition of concerns making products that go to the same 
class of customers even though the manufacturing problems 
of the several products may have nothing whatever in com- 
mon. 

Now it will scarcely be denied that some of these objectives 
have a sound economic basis in fact which “progress” cannot 
resist, regardless of the fate of the small industrial unit. 
But the great majority of these combinations are founded 
upon the necessity for price stabilization. To prevent the 
demoralization that unquestionably exists in many industries 
today (despite the recent period of exceptional national pros- 
perity) it is surely high time that an effort be made by some 
authoritative body to study the whole problem, to the end 
that future consolidations having improvement of the price 
structure for their major motive may be avoided by the ap- 
propriate legislation based on a truer conception of the 
public welfare. It is by no means unlikely that such an 
investigation impartially conducted would show that some of 
these mergers which may have seemed to be necessary under 
past conditions of legislative restriction would have been 
unnecessary and unwise if based upon the operation of nat- 
ural law. 

If our so-called antitrust legislation as embodied in the 
Sherman Act of 1890, and supplemented by the Clayton Act 
of 1914, were merely antitrust laws, as the titles indicate 
and as popularly supposed, there would be small reason for 
the widespread criticism that has been more or less privately 
visited upon them by those who have been familiar with their 
effect upon many of the smaller business enterprises of this 
country. For, in so far as the Sherman law has performed 
the function for which alone its creators strove, and has 
protected “trade and commerce against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies,” it has been effective in preventing the 
growth and continuance of the grossly unfair business prac- 
tices that so outraged the moral sense of the country prior 
to its enactment. In the accomplishment of that purpose 
probably no greater or more laudable service to a_ self-re- 
specting citizenry has ever been performed by any piece of 
legislation. As thus responsive to a popular demand of 
thirty-eight years ago, and as thus popularly understood 
today, its wisdom remains unchallenged. It is, therefore, 
only with some of the subsequent ramifications and diversions 
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Your Salesmen 


Will Vote 100% 
for CUNEO Catalogs 





You R salesmen, when equipped with Cuneo-built 
catalogs, are always a jump ahead of your compet- 
itors’ salesmen who use ordinary catalogs. Cuneo 
catalogs and “Keep-Up” Service keep salesmen 
equipped for highest efhciency because — 


Their catalogs are always neat and 
” orderly — 


Up-to-date data on new lines, new Mists, ete., 1s 


av® instantly available in conventent form — 


They do not have to depend upon manufacturers 

* catalogs and folders of various sizes and forms 
which are rarely available at the proper time — 

4 Sales are never lost from the lack of up-to-date 


° data. 


When your salesmen know about these exclusive, 
business-building, Cuneo features, they will vote 
100% for Cuneo Catalogs and Cuneo Service. 


We shall be glad to make a survey of your require- 
ments in your office, give you complete information 
on our service, a detinite price and other interesting 
catalog data without the slightest obligation. 








THE CUNEO PRESS, INC. 


CATALOG SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
2242 GROVE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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of the original purpose, which have come down through the 
succeeding years as the result in part of judicial interpreta- 
tions and in part of the momentum lent to the popular psy- 
chology by politicians, that criticism has had to deal. 

It will be observed in passing that the outcry against any- 
thing savoring of monopoly or oppression obviously reflected 
a commitment of the public opinion of the day to the converse 
of the question—the preservation of the smaller capital unit 
in industry—anad there is no subsequent evidence of a con- 
scious change in that fundamental national policy as then 
recorded. There is also no evidence, either in the public 
records of that time or otherwise, to show that anything other 
than an «antitrust demonstration was contemplated or even 
desired in the operation of that law. But, whereas the mean- 
ing of the words “restraint of trade” has gradually and even 
subconsciously become subject to extended degrees of defini- 
tion, nothing can be clearer than that the most flagrant 
“restraint of trade” conceivable then or since would have 
been the operation of this law in such manner as to create 
the incentive, if not the necessity, for the acceleration of 
capital consolidation! 

INTENT OF ANTITRUST LAWS EMASCULATED 

Yet that is just what has happened. Why? Because of a 
curious twist in the workings of mass psychology. “Trusts,” 
as has been shown, were anathema to the public. That fact 
furnished fuel for many candidates for office for some years 
to follow. By the same token many will recall the cartoons 
about the “octopus,” the “money power,” and the glee that 
used nightly to greet Weber and Fields’ definition of a trust 
as “a body of men surrounded by money.” It was then but 
a short step to the period of “the malefactor of great wealth,” 
the “trust busters,” the “square deal,” and the “short and 
ugly word.” Mr. Roosevelt’s successful appeals to the con- 
science of the country had many imitators of more demagogic 
character, and of less constructive purpose. Gradually the 
Sherman law had come to be interpreted, both in the public 
mind and in the courts, as prohibiting gentlemen’s agreements 
between any competitors—large or small—that tended even 
theoretically to influence a price level, to limit production, or 
to apportion territory according to natural markets, and also 
quite regardless of whether the effect was beneficial or other- 
wise. The public was thinking, and still is, of preventing 
monopoly and the concentration of capital in the hands of 
the few, but the politicians and the courts have been telling 
us in effect, until the public has come to believe it, that the 
way to accomplish that result is by preventing competitors 
from even discussing their most vital mutual problems, upon 
which their ability to continue to serve the public, nay, even 
their very existence, is often based. Never, surely, has the 
intent of a legislative policy been so emasculated, or so sub- 
jected to what the informed laity may well term “injudicial 
interpretation!” 

Examples of ruinous price competition due to the illegality 
of protective price measures will come readily to the minds of 
most business men. Those caused by our inability to limit an 
industry’s collective output are far less numerous. However, 
two illustrations of far-reaching effect are to be seen in the 
coal and oil industries. 


Only a few years ago members of trade associations were 
advised not even to discuss or compare their costs, except by 
the use of key numbers by which each member might identify 
only his own report, and they were further advised to file 
with the government a disclaimer of any price activity as a 
presumption of innocence. Any cost statistics exchanged for 
the information and improvement of the industry might be 
in the “twilight zone” unless filed with the department of 
commerce for public circulation. Competitors meeting by 
chance in public began to feel as though they were carrying 
marked bills, and jumped if tapped on the shoulder. The 
situation became intolerable, and many industries abandoned 
all efforts to progress together, and adjourned sine die. Many 
have never reassembled. 

Conditions to this day are practically unchanged, except 
that in its more recent utterances on the general subject the 
supreme court has liberalized that situation somewhat by de- 
claring: 

“Trade associations or combinations of persons or corpora- 
tions which openly and fairly gather and disseminate in- 
formation as to the cost of their product, the volume of 
production, the actual price which the product has brought in 
past transactions, stocks of merchandise on hand, approxi- 
mate cost of transportation from the principal point of ship- 
ment to the principal points of consumption, as did these 
defendants, and who, as they did, meet and discuss such in- 
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formation and statistics without, however, reaching or at- 
tempting to reach any agreement or any concerted action 
with respect to prices or production or restraining competi- 
tion, do not thereby engage in unlawful restraint of com- 
merce.” 

IN CONGRESS ONLY LIES THE REMEDY 

This is some little progress, to be sure, but after all, courts 
may only “interpret”; they may not legislate or determine 
fundamental policy, and therefore may not go afresh to the 
root of the trouble. That may be done only by congress, 
enforced by public opinion. 

Clearly, therefore, if substantial relief for ‘small business” 
is the real intent of public sentiment, the phrase “restraint 
of trade” must be redefined. As long as the theory persists 
that cut-throat price competition “is the life of trade,” so 
long shall we hear the leaders in most of our industries 
advocating, and see them building, further combinations of 
capital as the only way out of the demoralized conditions that 
even today infest so many important industries. In times of 
depression it is plain that still more of these mergers will be 
forced into existence. For obviously, if the seller may not 
lawfully check the statements of the buyer (who is highly 
paid to play members of an industry against each other that 
the price may be depressed), and if it is in the interest of 
trade that purchasers may organize (as they do) while sellers 
may not, the natural thing is to resolve an industry into a 
few large aggregations of capital, and so minimize the num- 
ber of competitors. If care then be taken that no one com- 
bination exceeds the 50 per cent dead line of total capacity 
established by the supreme court, much of the present unfair 
advantage of the organized buyers will be destroyed. But, 
is this concentration what the country really wants? 

Now, what is behind this theory of price competition to 
the utmost? Is it the notion that it is in the “public interest” 
that goods shall reach the consumer as cheaply as possible, 
regardless of whether the producer or distributor is worthy 
of his hire? Does the consumer alone constitute the “public?” 
Does not modern society live by exchanging the produce of 
one individual for that of others, and are not the interests 
of producer, distributor, and investor an equal part of the 
“nublic interest” with that of the consumer? In the last 
analysis, have we not each of us a dual capacity both as 
earner and as spender, and can society spend without earning 
or live without spending? Surely it should be self-evident 
that where a whole industry operates with little or no profit, 
as is frequently the case today, the purchasing power of both 


labor and investor is either diminished or threatened, and 
that a continuance of that condition means either loss of 
capital or combination. Stabilized prices mean _ stabilized 


wages; the two together mean stabilized purchasing power, 
which exercises an all-important influence upon the stabiliza- 
tion of business activity. 

Or is it the notion that the establishment of fair prices for 
standard products by an industry would guarantee a living 
to the inefficient, otherwise unobtainable, and would unduly 
reward the efficient? : 

Price-fixing, that supposed synonym for opprobrium, where 
it could be applied at all, would operate chiefly to prevent 
demoralization when supply exceeded demand. It is, of 
course, here that its public benefit would accrue. Admittedly 
in many industries it would not be feasible in any case, 
because of the varying character, design, and requirements 
of the product or the multiplicity of the sources of supply. 
The assumption, however, that legalized price-fixing is merely 
an invitation to human cupidity is contrary to general expe- 
rience. Cupidity may dominate a company—for a brief span 
of life, yes—but not an entire industry composed of numerous 
independent units. The simplest proof of this is the absence 
of important or frequent objections to price-fixing either in 
America in the “old days” prior to 1890 or in any of the 
other industrial countries of the world today. 





BUSINESS NEEDS PRIVILEGE TO CO-OPERATE MORE 

In this discussion attention has been centered upon price 
agreements as perhaps the most “opprobrious” aspect of ‘‘re- 
straint of trade” in the effort to show that they need not 
“unreasonably” restrain trade, especially if surrounded with 
proper, rather than misdirected, safeguards. But it is not 
price-fixing alone that is the crying need of so many indus- 
tries today so much as the privilege of complete co-operation 
for the stabilization of a moderate prosperity to capital effi- 
ciently conducted and labor efficiently performed; education 
in such matters as what constitutes a fair profit, based on 
such factors as the proportion of investment required, the 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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“OQ wad some pow’r the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
and foolish notion; 
What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 


) . ” 
and een devotion. 
BURNS 


\ , ) a questionnaire to a large 
e sent list of consumers asking: 


1. Does the Mill Supply distributor give 
you any real reasons why you should buy 
of him? 


2. Do you consider the Mill Supply dis- 
tributor economical and necessary? 


3. Do you buy more from the manufacturer? 


More than 1,200 replied and their 
indictment of the Mill Supply distribu- 
tor was severe indeed. Now is the time 
to change the consumer’s idea of dis- 





tributors. If you want details, write us. 


More than three years ago Republic recognized conditions and 
started to change the sentiment so harmful to distributors of 
Industrial Supplies. You need a friend like Republic—you 
need many of them. You can help such friends grow — you can 
recognize them by their policies of sales. Here is Republic’ss 


: 
THE REPUBLIC RUBBER : 


COMPANY en 


* complete to permit effectively supply- 








r ‘ ing the requirements of the trade solicited. 
Y oungstown, Ohio 2 A quality of product uniformly good 
= . = capable of delivering service re _ 
; jin <c 6ults that should reasonab!; Le expected. s 
Belting Molded Goods X cae Mien tat ie vy 
‘ 3 price basis inducing and makirz i ad 
} Jose Pac king * possible aggressive comret.zion with 


reasonable profit return. 
I vat he Cut Goods 4 Freedom from competition from his 
* source of supply, either direct or in- 

direct,among the trade covered by his day 
to day solicitation. 

Selling helps of reasonable amounts 
5. so that his sales force may be given C eaaiaiaiail 
the advantage of specialized training and 
a knowledge of the product sold. 
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“Drive Right” Advocated via Radio 


Reproduction of Address Given by W. H. Fisher, President, Power 
Transmission Association, Over Station WRNY, New York, March 25th 


The generation and production of power in our great 
steam and water power plants represents tremendous 
expenditures of money, and whether this money shall be- 
come profit or loss depends to a very great degree upon 
the efficiency with which the developed power is trans- 
mitted from the source to points of use. 


Therefore, transmission of power, 
whether from one of these gigantic 
achievements in power development 
or from the smallest engine or motor, 
is one of the most vital and im- 
portant subjects in industry today 
because it has an actual and im- 
mediate effect upon the successful 
operation of any power using equip- 
ment, regardless of size. 

Since the early ages, the growth of 
civilization of any race can be deter- 
mined by the degree of its develop- 
ment of power sources and the 
utilization of same through power 
transmission. The theories  pro- 
pounded and the methods used in the 
very early ages sometimes seem 
humorous in the light of present day 
knowledsre, but the present day 
methods date back to them. 

Shafting, pulleys and belting were 
apparently first made use of in Egypt 
for crude grinding mills and for 
driving bucket wheels to raise water 
from streams to higher land for ir- 
rigation purposes. Crude gearing 
goes so far back into antiquity that 
its first use is a matter merely of 
conjecture and the use of leather, 
which undoubtedly would include 
belting, can be traced back several 
thousand years, so that the use and 
the proper harnessing of power has 
long been a problem of mankind. 

We have read and studied of in- 
stances in early and ancient history 
of the uses of power, 


devices to lighten the load. 


The use of horse propelled windlass derricks to carry 
stones to high places is recorded in history and the use 
of water power in the old grist mill is still familiar to 
From this simple method of water turning a 
large wheel to grind flour has grown the great Conowingo 
power plant just opened by the Philadelphia Electric 
Company along the Susquehanna river, where water turns 
wheels to grind out electrical energy instead of flour. 

A method to harness and utilize 


most of us. 


PRESIDENI 





from the old wooden plow drawn 
by man to the wonderful herculean accomplishments of 
building the old temples of King Solomon, the Pyramids 
and the tombs of King Tut and other ancient rulers. In 
all instances the human brain and brawn were supple- 
mented by horses or oxen and crude mechanical power 


the great dynamic 


W. Ht. PISHER 


PowrER TRANSMISSION ASSOCIATION 


shed under which 


force in the ebb and flow of our great oceans has been pre- 
dicted and will probably come in time. 

Some of my listeners can readily remember the old 
a horse or a mule walked around and 
around to produce power for many uses. such as thresh- 


ing wheat and grinding flour, and the simple way in 
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W. H. FISHER 


As another means of spreading its 
doctrine of “Drive Right,” the Power 
Transmission Association has “gone 
on the air.” W. H. Fisher, president of 
the association and also vice-president 
of The T. B. Wood's Sons Company, 
Chambersburg, Pa.. spoke to an 
invisible audience from the Hotel Roose- 
vell, New York, over Station WRNY, 
Sunday evening, March 25th, beginning 
at 6 o'clock. The address, which was 
entitled, “Drive Right,’ is published 
herewith in full. 


smooth and even operations, others with 
and uneven loads 


which we used to raise the ice from 
ponds to the ice houses by our 
friendly old horse walking about 100 
vards down the road, pulling a wind- 
lass to carry the cakes of ice up the 
slides. 

These old methods, valuable in 
their day, have gone through periods 
of transition that are amazing to 
the experts, as well as the layman. 
We are still using falling water and 
live steam to do our work. Our dear 
old friend, Dobbin, is still with us in 
spirit if not in fact because the unit 
by which we measure our power to- 
day is “horse power.” I wonder if 
all my listeners are familiar with 
what “horse power’ means. The 
definition is, “A force that will lift 
a weight of 33,000 pounds one foot 
in one minute.” 

The great dynamic forces that ex- 
perts have evolved bring the prob- 
lems of utilizing power to best ad- 
vantage, because in these days of 
high production and keen competi- 
tion modern practices require that 
power be consumed economically and 
be put to work with the least re- 
sistance or loss. 

Smooth running operation = of 
plants and factories is of course the 
ideal condition; but, like other ideals, 
it cannot always be obtained or main- 
tained for indefinite periods. The 
production of materials 
many and_ varied 


produces 
problems—some 
intermittent 


-but all must have the right connecting 
link between itself and the source of energy or power to 
secure the best results most economically. 

Many prime movers of a low given horse power could 
operate a plant after they are started, but what is essen- 


tial is power so placed and connected that it will start 


be president. 


tion of power. 





the load and operate economically. 

There has been so much unconsidered thinking in the 
matter of transmitting power that the various industries 
interested in this development have organized the Power 
Transmission Association, of which I have the honor to 
The aim and mission of this association 
is to promote the most efficient and economical distribu- 
Its activities in research work, through 
its board of advisory engineers, have already centralized 
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data and information, based on actual experiences, which 
enable it to render valuable assistance by analyzing pro- 
posed power installations and giving constructive recom- 
mendations. 

The large manufacturing plants of the country are con- 
tinually making comparison studies of the cost of various 
systems of operation. In one place it may be the dyeing 
of yarn, in another place washing soiled clothes, in an- 
other the production of building materials, and so on ad 
infinitum. However, their problems, while not admitting 
of a common solution, are basically the same. They 
either buy power or make it. Our problem in the power 
transmission field is to learn the right method of driving 
the equipment of the shop or factory and pass the facts 
on to the user of transmission equipment. 

Our industry, that of supplying the materials for the 
mechanical transmission of power, like all industries, has 
its very direct competitors, but we are somewhat for- 
tunate in that there is a very definite place in industry 
for our products. 

In discussing drives, it is well to think together, even 
if not alike, and use the same terms. Direct drive means 
where a motor, waterwheel or other prime mover is direct 
coupled to the driven machine or apparatus; gear drive 
where the connection is by means of gears, such as speed 
reducers; chain drive where the connection is by means 
of chains of one type or another. Belt drive may be 
either from an individual motor or prime motor or in 
groups from a line shaft. Belt drives represent over 
eighty-five per cent of the methods employed for trans- 
mitting mechanical power. 

There are two distinct leading methods of driving to- 
day, the group drive and the individual motor drive, 
whether the motor be connected directly or through belt, 
chain or gears. Group driving is the typified present 
day, modern development of mechanical transmission. 
In our studies and literature we have gathered the facts 
on these and all methods of driving. Our “Drive Right” 
booklet gives reference to the most recent writings on 
this subject. 

It is no more logical in many cases to drive each ma- 
chine by individual motor than it would be to have a stove 
in each room of a house instead of a furnace heater in 
the basement. By grouping machines and using one 
motor, the operating cost and capital investment is re- 
H. P. motor 
will operate just as efficiently and economically ten ma- 
chines, each requiring a 7! H. P. motor if directly con- 
nected. 

So we 


duced, and by such an arrangement a 50 


see that wherever power is, there, too, we find 
mechanical power transmitting equipment. 

More than six billion primary horsepower must be put 
to useful work in American industries. <All this must 
be efficiently and economically transmitted from prime 
mover to production machine. 


leys, 


Shafting, couplings, pul- 
hangers, belting, chains, gears, and all sorts of 
special equipment and accessories and supplies are re- 
quired. Over 100 million dollars worth of such equip- 
ment is sold per year to keep plants running and to place 
new plants in operating condition. 

Bankers and owners are more and more giving at- 
tention to the “drive” question in their plants. To drive 
right is the crying need of industry. Economy and lowest 
operating costs must not be sacrified to appearance or 
individualistic ideas if American industry and produc- 
tion is to hold its place in world markets. When group 
drive of machines is cheapest, it is the right drive. 

A stop, look and listen policy by plant managers and 
engineers will assure the most economical and efficient 





distribution of power and the lowest production costs. In 
one plant through correction of layout of transmission 
equipment, preventable power losses ranging from 10 to 
30 per cent were reduced to from 3 to 4 per cent. 

Before making alterations, extensions or new power 
transmission installations, power should avail 
themselves of the facilities of the Power Transmission 
Association. The board of advisory engineers and field 
engineers can help power users solve their transmission 
problems. All of the research and experience of the 
manufacturers who are members of this organization is 
also available to power users. 

No matter what the problem is, we are in touch with 
the proper authorities, if the information is not already 
at hand in the wealth of data we have from our members 
and engineers and power users in every industry. The 
service of this information gathering organization is 
available at no expense to power users. 

Just as power is desired by all of us in our personal 
relations, so is it a great thing in our economic life. We 
would not enjoy the standards of living we do today 
except for the advance in development of power and its 
application to our daily wants in commerce and industry. 

Power, that intangible something, in itself is useless 
builder. It only destroys. It must be harnessed 
and applied to the uses of man, and then it becomes a 
most obedient servant. 

So, in signing off, I can only express my appreciation 
of your listening in and say “More power to you.” 


DEALER PROTECTION POLICY 


The Dayton Safety Ladder Co. Makes Clear Its Stand 
with Relation to Distributors 

The Dayton Safety Ladder Co., Cincinnati, in a very 
interesting statement announces its policy of 
protection as follows: 

“The Dayton Safety Ladder Company feels that its 
loyal distributors who realize the importance of carrying 
at all times a representative stock of Dayton safety 
ladders should be given full protection against methods 
that work to the injury of their business and ours. 
To insure that full protection, our policy from this date 
will be as follows: 


users 


as a 


dealer 


“As in the past, all orders or inquiries received direct 
from the territory of any regular Dayton distributor will 
be referred to the distributor for handling. But those 
distributors who carry no stock cannot expect us to fill 
through them orders received direct from-their territories. 
To do so causes dissatisfaction through delay in making 
delivery to the customer, promotes price cutting, results 
in lost orders, and is unsound business practice. Com- 
missions on orders received direct and shipped into their 
territories will be credited to distributors carrying no 
stock only after they have stocked a supply of Dayton 
safety ladders, so they can give the service customers 
have a right to expect. 

“This announcement is made in furtherance of the 
policy of full co-operation which has been such a big 
factor in the steadily growing ladder business of this 
company and loyal dis- 
tributors.”’ 


its body of progressive and 


ee - 


New Member of Association 
W. H. Salisbury & Co., Inc., Chicago, should have been 
announced as one of the new members of the American 
Leather Belting Association in the account of the meeting 
held in Chicago, February 23rd, which appeared in the 
March issue of MILL SUPPLIES. The Salisbury company 
was elected to the association at the Chicago meeting. 








American Ass'n Statement 
(Continued from Page 50) 


May 31, 1928, the end of their fiscal year. They again asked 
us to be patient, and it would be done then, to which we 
agreed. 

THE AMERICAN’S NEW YORK MEETING, NOVEMBER 18, 1927 

In the meantime the National Association had sent out to 
its members three circular communications, indicating clearly 
a pride in their associate membership, a desire to retain it 
and an intimation to those associates of the advantages such 
membership gives them. These were dated September 3, 
October 21 and November 5, and are shown herein as Ap- 
pendix “B.” That of October 21 was to associate members 
only, and seemed to us to be a direct solicitation of such a 
favorable response as would impress the American council 
members with the impossibility of dropping their associate 
membership. It was therefore necessary to call together the 
executive, advisory and council committees, as your council- 
men requested guidance. 

At this meeting were unanimously passed the resolutions 
shown as Appendix “C Resolution No. 3 was required be- 
cause the trade press had told us that prominent publicity 
for our Noronic resolutions had been refused because repre- 
sentatives of the National had made it plain that it would 
be distasteful to them. MILL SUPPLIES never received any 
request from the National Association to cur- 
tail publicity on these resolutions.—Editor. 

As our silence was prejudicing the solidarity of the manu- 
facturers, and the public understanding of our construc- 
tive purposes, this publicity was therefore insisted upon. It 
will be noted, however, that we first passed the adoption of 


suppress or 


the application blank as promised, and took the step of 
authorizing the organization of our association by indus- 


tries, pursuant to the agreed plan. 
duly distributed to the membership 
ordered. 


These resolutions were 
and to the 


press as 


THE COUNCIL MEETING, NOVEMBER 29, 1927 

This meeting started with the changing of the minutes of 
the September meeting over the manufacturers’ protest, as 
previously referred to. After our president had reported on 
these Waldorf resolutions to the council the president of the 
National reported the particularly favorable response from 
their associate membership ‘‘as compared with membership 
you hold in other organizations,’ and took us to task for 
issuing our publicity without referring the matter to the 
council. This feeling at that time was endorsed by the 
president of the Southern. It was immediately defended by 
the manufacturers as (a) not a matter as to which our 
association could acknowledge the authority of the council, 
(b) apparently being the only way open to us of securing 
public knowledge of our constructive purposes in the interest 
of true dealer co-operation. 

It was further stated 
been criticised by 
co-operative, etc., 


that our association 

many of the dealers as ineffective, non- 
a condition which the last two administra- 
tions were trying desperately to change, and that by sup- 
pression of all evidence of that change the dealers were aid- 
ing to keep us as an organization from becoming capable of 
effective co-operation with them, and were thereby enabling 
themselves to argue the necessity for continuing their asso- 
ciate membership in competition with us. But the dealers 
requested withdrawal, if possible, of that publicity. We 
therefore adjourned and reported back our willingness to 
wire the press to cancel provided (a) the National would 
immediately give notice of discontinuance of its associate 
membership, and (b) the council would authorize immediate 
publication of our Noronic resolution on manufacturer-dis- 
tributor co-operation favoring a united association. After a 
preliminary resolution, which led to a further discussion of 
jurisdiction, our proposal was finally agreed to, each of the 
four National members present so voting, which is evidenced 
by the following notice carefully prepared by a special press 
committee and given to the trade press after unanimous 
approval of the entire meeting, and as published by them in 
their account of the meeting, as follows: 

“The presidents of the National Supply and Machinery 
Distributors’ Association and the American Supply and Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Association were instructed: 

“(a) To notify all associate members of the N. S. & M. D. 
A. not members of the A. S. & M. M. A. that their member- 
ship has been transferred to the A. S. & M. M. A. with dues 
paid to May 31, 1928. 

“(b) 
D. A. 


had for years 


To notify all associate members of the N. S. 
who are also members of the A. S. & M. M. A. 


& M. 
that 
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on May 31, 1928, the associate membership division of the 
N.S. & M. D. A. will be discontinued.” 


Obviously if immediate transfer had not been the inten- 
tion, there would have been no point to the ‘dues paid to 
May 31” reference, which it will also be observed was uncon- 
ditional. 

A few days later our president suggested the preparation 


of this authorized letter, and the letter of 15 signatures 
previously authorized, but was informed that they must 
await the meeting of the National Association’s executive 


committee, to be held shortly after the new year. In the 
meantime the December press had been able to cancel the 
resolutions already set up. 

Therefore, acting upon the November 29 meeting, our 
president issued under date of January 2 a circular letter 
to our members enclosing the agreed upon application blanks, 
advising of the decision to organize our membership by 
industries, of progress as to the carrying out of our Noronic 
mandate, and stating that the 41 associate members of the 
National not now members of the American “are being 
transferred” to the American in accordance with arrange- 
ments made. At about the same time some of the National’s 
manufacturer members received bills from their secretary’s 
office “for the year ending December 31, 1928,” thus cast- 
ing a legitimate doubt not only upon the certainty of the 
National’s real intentions of dropping these associates, but 
also as to when their real fiscal year does end. 

Later, on January 12, your council members, having de- 
cided that it was time for the united association to be for- 
mally presented for discussion under the authority con- 
veyed by the executive committee in Resolution No. 6, au- 
thorized the dispatch of a joint invitation to the two dis- 
tributor associations to join with us in such an organiza- 
tion, and on a basis of equality for all, of course. (See 
Appendix “D.”) The Southern Association expressed a 
willingness to consider the matter formally. The National 
replied that their January 19 executive meeting had defi- 
nitely decided against a united association, but had voted 
fo recommend discontinuance of their associate division to 
their membership at Nashville. With that reply was coupled 
the informal suggestion that the American members 
join the National’s associate members, give up their office, 
increase their dues and become associate members equally 
of the National and Southern Associations, functioning 
through the council as now constituted. Except for the 
separation of the Southern Association this was practically 
a revival of the still-born ‘Factory Equipment Associa- 
tion” of 1927. We were further advised that the National 
Association had entered into a two-year contract from next 
May with their present staff organization, for the prosecu- 
tion of a large programme to be independently operated by 
them, and that a long-standing moral obligation to their 
secretary prevented any possibility of reconsideration. This 
was confirmed at the March 6th council meeting. The South- 
ern representatives again expressed their opposition to manu- 
facturer subordinate membership in a dealer association, 
and the manufacturers requested that a day be given over 
to an open discussion of the subject at the Nashville con- 
vention, which was so decided. 

The above facts speak for themselves as to the efforts 
made to carry out your expressed wishes. It only remains 
for us to summarize our conclusions and our recommenda- 
tions. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL MEMBERS’ CONCLUSIONS 
The council in its three meetings since the Noronic con- 
vention has accomplished but three essential things: 
1.—It has established without a dissenting voice a code of 
ethics, or business principles. 

2.--It has induced the National Association to agree to drop 
its manufacturer membership next May. 

3.—It has the freely volunteered assurance of the American 
Association that after this has been done it will drop 
from membership those members who have not ex- 
pressed themselves as favoring distribution of mill sup- 
plies through the dealer wherever possible. 

The distributor associations have increased their mem- 
berships based largely on “the spirit of the Noronic’; the 
manufacturers for the reasons so fully stated have not at- 
tempted to, believing that an undivided manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation and a common understanding of the permanent ob- 
jectives, and set-up to accomplish them, should first be ar- 
rived at. If the council has failed to make the progress 
expected it has been because of a failure to face several 
essential facts clearly stated and understood before your 
councilmen accepted their appointment; namely, 
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1.—That the manufacturers had accepted their council 
appointment as a mandate to work for their association’s 
declared policy, and that they therefore would not be will- 
ing to allow their association’s position on this fundamental 
question to be indefinitely suppressed or sidetracked in favor 
of other subjects of less consequence and later settlement. 

2.—That a dealer organization cannot possibly expect a 
partnership spirit from a manufacturer organization while 
continuing to accept and even seek for their own association 
the revenue of other manufacturers in competition with the 
very manufacturers from whom co-operation is asked. Im- 
mediate action upon our Noronic resolution in convention 
assembled, and acceptance of its unalterable purpose would 
have been a courteous and co-operative gesture of good- 
will that would have contributed greatly at the outset to a 
general recognition of mutual confidence. 

3.—That rejection of equality, and insistence upon sub- 
ordination, for the manufacturers in a co-operative under- 
taking will, if continued, change “the spirit of the Noronic” 
to “the spirit of the Neurotic.” Busy men, willing to devote 
time and effort to effecting real ungrudging co-operation 
with their dealers, in what is even more vitally the dealers’ 
interest, are not willing indefinitely to spend that effort in 
protecting themselves against charges, official and unofficial, 
of “obstructing” the dealers’ purposes, while merely en- 
deavoring to carry out a programme clearly set forth and 
understood in advance. On such a basis it would obviously 
be impossible to enlist the interest of the manufacturers’ 
“policy men,” long since requested by the dealers. If so, 
many of the manufacturers are certain to continue to be 
represented at conventions by their salesmen. 

1—That the manufacturers’ council and far as we 
know) their entire association are irrevocably committed to 
advancing the cause of dealer distribution; that the pros- 
pects for real accomplishment have been greater than ever 
before, but that it can only be done with the manufacturers’ 
help and by good-will, not by compulsion. 

5.—That, although believing firmly in, and first suggest- 
ing, the necessity of organizing the manufacturers by indus- 
tries and the distributors by districts under a common head 
for the accomplishment of just such work as the bolt and 
nut industry is undertaking, it is useless to discuss these 
detailed plans until a proper and permanent vehicle for its 
successful execution is first discussed and arranged for. 

6.-_-That in the formation of a proper organization set- 
up, a twentieth century “co-operative” association will foster 
a better spirit and accomplish the common objective more 
quickly and surely than the several nineteenth century “pro- 
tective” associations can ever hope to. 

7.—That the manufacturers will have no quarrel with 
whatever decision of this fundamental question the dealers 
may arrive at, if based upon advance discussion and “open 
covenant openly arrived at’; it is only with “secret treaties” 
and suppression of the facts that we cannot agree. 

8.—That our “moral obligation” to our associations, to 
our industries and to each other far outweigh any obliga- 
tion to or regard for any system, tradition or individual 
that is, after all, largely a matter of money. 

9,— That in the work of the council it is the obligation of 
its members to work for the common effort, not for the 
ascendency of any one particular group. 


(so 


RECOM MENDATIONS 
(a) That the A. S. & M. M. A. discontinue appointing 
any representatives to the council until a permanent and 
equitable basis for real organized co-operation can be set up. 
(b) That we continue to indicate by deed as well as by 
word our sincere belief in dealer distribution, and our func- 
tion to lend all aid possible to that result, but on a_ basis 

of nothing less than absolute equality. 


(c) That our association be continued along the old 
lines of the past twenty-five years until such time as a 
united association can be formed. 

(d) That the American Supply and Machinery Manu- 


facturers’ Association ask the support of all manufacturers 


in the mill supply industries for the principle that this 
exclusively manufacturers’ association shall be the sole 
means of organized contact between manufacturers and 


distributors in these industries. 

Respectfully submitted, The Mill Supply Council Members 
of the Supply Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


American and 


ENDORSEMENT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


BOARD 


AND ADVISORY 


We, the executive committee and the advisory board of 
the American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
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ciation at a meeting held in Buffalo, N. Y., March 20-21, 
1928, do unanimously approve the foregoing report by the 
following resolution: , 

“Resolved, That the report of the American Supply and 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association members of the Mill 
Supply Council, concerning its activities, be approved and 
adopted, and that a copy be sent to each member of the 
American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with request that the trade press members publish it 
in full in their April issues.” 


Appendix ‘‘A”’ 

Resolutions adopted by unanimous vote of the American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association in con- 
vention on the SS. Noronic, June 17, 1927: 

We, the members of the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, desire to record our belief in a 
policy of real and mutual co-operation between manufac- 
turers and distributors in the supply fields in which we are 
engaged, and our desire both to further all agencies that 
will promote, and to remove all obstacles that obstruct, the 
continued progress of that mutually co-operative relation- 
ship. 

To this end it is the hope of this association to build up 
its membership to cover the entire field of manufacturer- 
distributor contact, based upon a programme of construc- 
tive sales principles that will eventually attract all those 
members of our many separate industries who believe in 
the policy of dealer distribution and co-operation. 

Believing that this can be successfully accomplished only 
with the support of the distributors, active as well as passive, 
practical as well as theoretical, by deed as well as by word, 
we assert our function to be the sole means of organized 
manufacturer contact with the distributors in the mill sup- 
ply field, and we therefore ask first of all the moral support 
of the distributors to this end. 

In view of the unanimous sentiment of both manufac- 
turers and distributors that never gain must there be a 
failure of our respective groups to meet in triple conven- 
tion, which sentiment we herewith record, we believe the 
conditions that led to the establishment of a manufacturers’ 
division in The National Supply and Machinery Distrib- 
utors’ Association no longer exists, and that its continuance 
cannot in good faith lead to the earliest accomplishment of 
manufacturer-distributor co-operation. 

Therefore, in order that we may not be handicapped at 
the outset by a division of effort within our present member- 
ship as well as among our vastly larger eligible, prospective 
membership we respectfully suggest that The National Sup- 
ply and Machinery Distributors’ Association discontinue its 
associate membership division, and urge those affected not 
now members of the American Supply and Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association to join the latter in the common effort 
above stated. 


During the past fiscal vear the president of our associa- 
tion appointed a committee to confer with similar commit- 
tees of the National and Southern distributors. This com- 
mittee consisted of President Brisbin and Messrs. S. P. 
Browning, W. F. Wright and J. H. Williams, who attended 
two such joint meetings at Cincinnati. As a result of their 
meetings and separate deliberations it is the unanimous 
recommendation of this committee, supported by a number 
of members of the association’s executive committee, that 
the interests of manufacturer-distributor co-operation will 
be best fostered by the creation of a united mill supply asso- 
ciation, consisting of separate divisions of manufacturers 
and distributors functioning under a common management 
with equal representation of each constituent group or di- 
vision therein, for the purpose of presenting and acting up- 
on each other’s ideas and suggestions in a formal and or- 
ganized way, to the end that such ideas may receive more 
definite and more friendly attention than has heretofore 
been possible under wholly separate, and to some extent 
opposed, organizations. 

Believing that our respective interests are essentially mu- 
tual rather than opposed, it is our belief that this type of 
organization will offer the best and quickest, if not the only, 
satisfactory basis of permanent and substantial co-operative 
improvement by eliminating opportunity for differences over 
relatively immaterial questions, and yet affording full or- 
ganized expression of the respective group requirements as 
to the vital matters of trade policy. 

We therefore record herewith the fundamental viewpoint 
of our association and express our readiness to join with 
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the several distributor bodies in such an organization when- 
ever this viewpoint meets common ground. 


Appendix ‘‘B” 

Communications from The National Supply and Machin- 

ery Distributors’ Association to its members: 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
“September 3, 1927. 

“Recently we inaugurated the policy of admitting as asso- 
ciate members those manufacturers who co-operate with the 
distributor in marketing their products, and who recognize 
the essential character, value and necessity of the distrib- 
utor’s service. Associate membership entitles a manufac- 
turer to all of the privileges of and services rendered by 
the association, except the right to hold office. 

“The co-operation of our associate members is proving 
invaluable in meeting the current problems of the industry. 
Misunderstandings are being smoothed out and it has been 
clearly demonstrated that manufacturer and distributor are 
so closely allied that prosperity for one is impossible with- 
out like prosperity for the other. This realization of the 
community of interest between our active and associate 
members, together with the spirit of hearty co-operation 
manifested by both groups, are encouraged by our asso- 
ciation and augur well for the future development of the 
industry along profitable lines.” 


“October 21, 1928. 


“Gentlemen: 

“The writer has recently been giving considerable thought 
to the relationship between the manufacturers and distrib- 
utors of mill supplies, particularly as it relates to organ- 
ized effort to improve conditions in our industry. 

“T am, therefore, writing to you at this time to request 
that you give me the benefit of your thoughts as to whether 
you believe the further development of our associate mem- 
bership in the National Association is the best form for 
such co-operation. 

“Our associate membership has been in existence now for 
a year and a half, and, as you know, it is composed exclu- 
sively of those manufacturers who have definitely gone on 
record as stating their belief in the distribution of mill sup- 
plies through regularly established distributing channels. 

“We believe your affiliation with our association has dem- 
onstrated to you that this organization is a live, active, virile 
one and that you hear from us with considerable frequency 
regarding matters of interest. 

“It will, therefore, be appreciated if you will write giving 
me a frank expression regarding the value of your associate 
membership in our association as compared with member- 
ship you hold in other organizations. 

“Yours very truly, 
“Edward P. Welles, President.” 
“November 5, 1927. 

“We are enclosing a proof copy of our directory of active 
and associate members, which we earnestly trust will be of 
interest and value to you. 

“We are very proud of our membership. It includes the 
foremost distributors and manufacturers of mill supplies in 
all sections of the United States, who are actively endeavor- 
ing to create better conditions and make the business of the 
distributor more pleasant and more profitable. 

“Copies of our directory will be circulated throughout the 
trade. It will be utilized as a permanent index by buyers, 
and it is, therefore, believed that listing is of very definite 
value. 

“To all who write us for information as to sources of 
supplies we will send a copy of our directory. That will 
enhance its value to members and help them make business 
contacts.” 

Appendix “C”’ 

tesolutions of executive and advisory committees of the 
American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion adopted at New York, N. Y., November 18, 1927: 

We, the executive and advisory committees of the Amer- 
ican Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, 
meeting jointly at the call of the president, do hereby ap- 
prove the following resolutions, which not only register the 
unanimous judgment of our representatives on the Mill 
Supply Council, but in its larger aspects confirm the specific 
declarations of policy determined by our membership at its 
1927 convention on board SS. Noronic: 

1.—Since our association was formed for purposes of con- 
tact and co-operation with the mill supply distributors, we 
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are glad to adopt herewith a form of application blank for 
our membership requirement, pledging our members to a 
preference for distributor distribution of mill supplies, and 
an endeavor to work to that goal wherever trade conditions 
will permit. 

2.—Believing that the logical strengthening of our asso- 
ciation’s serviceability, influence and membership must be 
through the industry group as the basis, we approve the 
subdivision of our membership by industries insofar as pos- 
sible for the purpose of better joint co-operation with com- 
mittees of the distributors, and for helpfulness to the indi- 
vidual industries in whatever other lawful ways such indus- 
tries may desire. 

3.—We reaffirm as our unanimous judgment the two reso- 
lutions dealing with manufacturer-distributor co-operation 
which were passed by our association on the Noronic, which 
are attached hereto and made a part hereof, and we spe- 
cifically request that they be immediately published in full 
by our associates of the trade press in order that all of our 
distributor and manufacturer friends may be permitted to 
become acquainted with the definite views and constructive 
purpose of this association. 

4.—We hereby instruct our president to send copies of 
these resolutions to both bodies of the distributors and to 
the trade press, and to take whatever other steps may be 
necessary to insure due publicity. 

5.—We hereby reassert our function as the sole manufac- 
turer representative of manufacturer-distributor contact in 
the mill supply field, and therefore as a just and necessary 
condition-precedent to a mutually co-operative relationship, 
we again request The National Supply and Machinery Dis- 
tributors’ Association to give immediate and definite notice 
of its intention to discontinue its manufacture membership 
at the termination of their present fiscal year. And we 
further request our National distributor friends to circulate 
our views upon manufacturer-distributor co-operation as ex- 
pressed by our two Noronic resolutions, which are hereby 
made a part hereof. 

6.—In view of the firm conviction of our members, as 
stated in our Noronic resolutions, that only in one parent 
organization and under a common or neutral management, 
will real organized manufacturer-distributor co-operation be 
achieved, we hereby request our president, whenever our 
council representatives shall deem it wise, to extend a formal] 
invitation to both The National Supply and Machinery Dis- 
tributors’ Association and the Southern Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association to join with us at the end of 
this fiscal year in the formation of a united mill supply asso- 
ciation on a proper basis of equality for both manufacturer 
and distributor that will promote and safeguard the best 
interests of each in the distribution of mill supplies. 


Appendix ‘‘D”’ 


“January 12, 1928. 


“Mr. E. P. Welles, President, National Supply and Machin- 
ery Distributors’ Association. 

“Mr. T. C. Keeling, President, Southern Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association. 

“Gentlemen: 


“At their November meeting the executive committee of 
this association passed the resolution quoted at the end of 
this letter (Resolution No. 6). 

“In pursuance thereof, it is now my happy privilege on 
behalf of this association to extend to your esteemed bodies 
the formal invitation therein suggested to join with us after 
the convention next May, under a common secretariat, for 
the more efficient prosecution of organized co-operation be- 
tween manufacturers and distributors for our mutual wel- 
fare. 

“T am sure I need hardly assure you that the acceptance 
of your respective bodies would be most cordially welcomed 
by the manufacturers and would do much to quicken their 
interest in the proper solution of our mutual problems. 

“If this plan should meet with your approval, it would 
then be time, I assume, for us to discuss the exact form 
that this suggestion should take, but in general I can say 
that once the principle of a mutual staff is established, our 
association would wish to conform to whatever plan or cor- 
porate form may be worked out eventually without em- 
phasizing any preconceived ideas of our own. We are quite 
willing to accept as our employed general manager any 
individual who may meet the joint acceptance of our three 
groups, but we should be greatly pleased if it should happen 
that Mr. Alvin Smith might be the man, and if it should be 
possible to secure his services on the necessary full-time 
basis. 
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“With every assurance of the friendly spirit which under- 
lies this invitation and our hopes of inaugurating in this 
way a real ‘new era’ that will appeal alike to both manu- 
facturers and distributors, I am 

“Yours very truly, 
“American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, 
“Robert B. Skinner, President.” 
Appendix ‘‘E’’ 

A UNITED MILL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION—WHAT? WHY? HOW? 

As there is no general or uniform understanding of what 
this suggestion is, what it would be intended to accomplish, 
how organized and why needed, we present herewith a brief 
outline of the general character of what we have in mind, 
but with full appreciation of the fact that it would have 
to be fitted to the special needs and services of each of the 
three groups, and that this would have to be worked out in 
detail by a small joint committee of representatives of each 
group. 

Broadly, the most important and essential feature of it 
would be a common secretariat—consisting of a full time 
general manager and such assistants, general or special, as 
the undertakings and services determined by the members 
or by the board of directors would require. Each present 
association would become a division—Southern dealers, Na- 
tional dealers, all manufacturers, each with equal representa- 
tion on the board. 

To insure independence and protection to each division 
against numerical or financial preponderance it should be 
provided that in vital matters of trade policy or financial 
burden, each division should vote separately, and that the 
concurrent approval of each division shall be required to 
make a policy effective. This principle could, and probably 
should, be extended to the similarly important directors’ 
actions. Thus each division would have the same veto power 
that the houses of congress have in our government, the idea 
being that real progress must be a matter of co-operation 
and good-will, not of voting power. 

In matters less vital, such as convention sites, choice of 
officers, etc., this would not be necessary. The important 
thing, however, is that there would be no opportunity for 
another failure to hold the triple convention, and no oppor- 
tunity for progress to be retarded or good-will endangered 
by reason of the relations or rivalries as between separate 
staffs, or of the separate units working at cross purposes. 
The common and neutral staff would be equally the servant 
of each group, equally their confidant, in case any of the 
groups should wish to continue, create and pay for any par- 
ticular confidential service as heretofore. Convention loca- 
tions should rotate by zones, say East, South, Central; and 
the presidency should likewise rotate annually, with the 
chairmen of the three groups each a _ vice-president. 

The purpose of the association would, of course, be the 
improvement of the conditions of dealer distribution by the 
aid and co-operative good-will of the manufacturers in an 
organized way. There would obviously be no place and no 
advantage of membership for any manufacturer who did 
not practice dealer distribution as far as possible; no place 
for the dealer who would not actively co-operate in the com- 
mon cause. 

Much of this contemplated improvement would come from 
the common secretariat alone, but obviously the perpetuation 
of separate member officers and directors would leave room 
for a continuation of separate association decisions and 
detract somewhat from that unity of purpose otherwise 
possible. 

As to its financing there are various methods: Dues can 
be uniform for every member, or uniform for each division 
in total, or they can be apportioned according to the budget 
of the special services required by each group in excess of 
those services common to all. While favoring the last named 
principle, so that special group services can be added as 
desired by any one group from time to time on the “pay- 
as-you-go” basis without exciting the concern of the other 
groups, we nevertheless recognize that most of the costly 
services are required by the dealers and that the manufac- 
turers should expect to share in this to some extent beyond 
their strictly pro rata portion. In fact, for the accomplish- 
ment of the ideals we have had in mind we realize that a 
substantial increase in the dues must be expected on this 
basis, but that we must measure that ungrudgingly in the 
light of the improvement effected. 

For some time past this association has stressed the fact 
that the basis of improvement of dealer distribution must 
be the local district in the dealers’ organization, the indi- 
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vidual industry in the manufacturers’—whether you call it 
association or division. To this end our ideal has been the 
meetings of each industry (much like the bolt and nut in- 
dustry) with a committee of dealers reporting back to their 
entire membership through a common staff officer present 
at such meetings as the neutral agent of both groups. Obvi- 
ously, differences can be compromised, problems made easier 
through such mediation than with no neutral adjuster pres- 
ent, or with two opposed counselors present. Obviously, 
too, a single man so placed would have the added advantage 
and power for good through his ability to use his experience 
with one industry for the benefit of another industry; his 
experience at one district meeting of distributors for the 
benefit of another local district—as he goes around at in- 
tervals from one city to another. This industry and district 
experience, woven through the same person into the fund 
of information of the general office, would constitute a help 
to members writing in for information or complaint that 
could be made available in no other way. For this task the 
ablest man possible is none too good; a full time man abso- 
lutely essential. Any man possessing the mutual confidence 
of all three groups for the successful execution of this ideal 
will be acceptable to the manufacturers; we have no other 
purpose to serve, no predetermined judgment that would 
prevent our acceptance of any such individual, except that 
his selection be a matter for free and painstaking discussion. 

Can it be doubted that with such a vehicle established, 
giving promise of the accomplishment of that improvement 
which we all desire, it should result in giving us some- 
thing that would appeal as never before to the many eligible 
non-members, both manufacturers and dealers, whose adher- 
ence to our cause would help so much, primarily in helping 
to better trade conditions, and, secondarily, in helping to 
reduce the cost of membership? Would any of us hesitate 
to appeal on that basis to our friends now outside of the 
fold? 

Under such an organization our interests, we know, would 
be more mutual; past causes and sources of inevitable fric- 
tion would be removed, “protection” would give way to “co- 
operation,” politics would be adjourned, a real “new era” 
installed with the “dove of peace” flying high again and 
“common sense crowned king.” 

cater 


Plan Association Programme 

Officials of The National Pipe and Supplies Association 
are now working on the programme and other features 
for the 1928 annual meeting of the organization, which 
will be held in the Hotel Statler, Detroit, May 22nd and 
23rd. “We have a very active committee of our Detroit 
members, and I imagine they will do their utmost to 
make the visit of our members and their friends in every 
way enjoyable and helpful,” states George D. McIlvaine, 
secretary of the association. 

Sas 


Mechanical Rubber Exports 

Exports from the United States of mechanical rubber 
goods during 1927 totaled $6,890,175, as compared with 
$6,628,946 in 1926, an increase of nearly four per cent 
in value, according to Commerce Reports, issued by the 
department of commerce. All four items increased con- 
siderably in volume, but were accompanied by reduced 
unit values, thus forcing the value increase below that 
of volume. The general trend of exports for the last 
few years has been upward. Exports of rubber belting 
were highest, totaling $2,682,600, a slight increase over 
1926. The unit value decreased 10 cents, and volume 
increased 20 per cent. The United States’ position in the 
export trade of rubber belting remains dominant, this 
country making the greatest volume gain of any of the 
principal exporting countries. Exports of rubber hose 
totaled $2,670,839, increasing 16 per cent in volume and 
nearly six per cent in value. Exports of rubber packing 
totaled $1,109,005 in 1927, an increase of 13 per cent in 
volume and a little more than 1 per cent in value as com- 
pared with 1926. Exports of rubber and friction tape 
totaled $428,516, an increase in volume of 36 per cent 
and in value of 22 per cent over 1926. 











































































































































The Sherman Act Today 
(Continued from Page 81) 

frequency of capital turnover possible, and the degree of risk 
involved—all of which factors vary with the type and condi- 
tions of individual industries. Upon such vital subjects 
competitors may not lawfully take counsel with each other, 
although they alone possess the collective knowledge that 
would educate those managements which are willing to risk 
their stockholders’ capital. The theorist will say that no one 
need “choose” today to sell below cost, but to him it should 
be said, “Try to stop it.”” Surely he will get no help from 
the customer’s purchasing agent, for every industry contains 
some who think they can take another’s business away by 
price concession without suffering retaliation, and who will 
always think they can successfully produce what their com- 
petitor is alleged to be offering, while the law as now con- 
strued will not permit them to get the correct information 
until too late, if then. To be sure, it is the weaker element 
who give way, but their eventual failure to prosper and sur- 
vive is detrimental to any industry, since it usually means 
the substitution of a new competitor on the basis of a bargain 
purchase, whose consequent lower capital charges permit the 
use of lower basic cost rates, and thereby convey an unearned 
cost advantage for the future over the more established 
members of the industry affected. 

How many who read this paper have realized that no other 
country has ever thought of interpreting ‘‘reasonable” price 
or policy-stabilizing agreements as “restraint of trade,” or 
of construing the lowest price to the consumer as the sole 
factor of national economic well-being? 

Observe the contrasting and representative British point 
of view as expressed by the British court in the well-known 
Australian Collieries case: 

“Tt was also strongly urged that in the term ‘detriment to 
the public’ the public means the consuming public, and that 
the legislature was not contemplating the interest of any 
persons engaged in the production or distribution of articles 
of consumption. Their lordships do not take this view, but 
the matter is really of little importance, for in considering 
the interests of consumers it is impossible to disregard the 
interests of those who are engaged in such production and 
distribution. It can never be in the interests of the con- 
sumers that any article of consumption should cease to be 
produced and distributed; as it certainly would be unless 
those engaged in its production or distribution obtained a fair 
remuneration for the capital employed and the labor ex- 
pended. In the first years of the present century a new 
coal field began to be developed. The proprie- 
tors accordingly entered on a course of ruinous competition 
with each other. The collieries in the Newcastle coal 
field were ceasing to pay dividends and falling into the hands 
of the banks who had financed them; the miners had little 
chance of an advance in wages, though there had been a 
general advance in prices; and the prosperity of Newcastle, 
which is dependent on the coal industry and the shipping 
industry in connection therewith. was seriously  threat- 
ened. . . . It was under these circumstances that on Jan- 
uary 5, 1906, there was a meeting of some of the propri- 
etors of collieries in the Newcastle and Maitland fields. 
The chairman pointed out the necessity of forming an 
association of all the collieries if the present very unsatis- 
factory state of the coal trade was to be improved. The 
meeting thereupon passed a resolution that it was desirable 
to form an association to raise and maintain the price of 
coal. . . . It can never, in their lordships’ opinion, be of 
real benefit to the consumers of coal that colliery proprietors 
should carry on their business at a loss, or that any profit 
they make should depend on the miners’ wages being reduced 
to a minimum. Where these conditions prevail, the less re- 
munerative collieries will be closed down, there will be great 
loss of capital, miners will be thrown out of employment, 
less coal will be produced, and prices will consequently rise 
until it becomes possible to reopen the closed collieries or open 
other seams. The consumers of coal will lose in the long run 
if the colliery proprietors do not make fair profits or the 
miners do not receive fair wages. There is in this respect 
a solidarity of interest between all members of the public. 
The crown, therefore, cannot, in their lordships’ opinion, rely 
on the mere intention to raise prices as proving an intention 
to injure the public. To prove an intention to injure the 
public by raising prices, the intention to charge excessive or 
unreasonable prices must be apparent.” 

BRITISH INTERPRETATION OF BUSINESS AGREEMENTS 

The age-long record of industrial Britain may not be said 

to be altogether without merit or economic understanding. 
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Nor are we justified in ignoring the experience of others 
because of temporary post-war conditions, as too many of 
our public men seem prone to do. 

This, then, was the dictum of the privy council of England 
in the case that arose in 1912 under the Australian Industries 
Preservation Act (note the objective as described by the 
title), which prohibits agreements or combinations “in re- 
straint of trade” just as our Sherman law does, but differs 
therefrom in specifying that such agreements shall be con- 
sidered unlawful only when they are “to the detriment of the 
public,” or carry with them “intent to destroy or injure, by 
means of unfair competition, any Australian industry the 
preservation of which is advantageous to the commonwealth, 
having due regard to the interests of producers, workers, and 
consumers.” Absence of “detriment to the public” or ab- 
sence of an “unreasonable” quality in the restraint effected 
or intended, if proved by the defendant, constitutes a valid 
defense, while on the other hand the absence of such proof 
constitutes proof of the government’s charges—the burden 
of proof thus resting upon the only party who is in position 
to supply the facts. What a contrast to the narrow, anti- 
quated, and restrictive policy dictated in this country by a 
contrary definition of the same words—‘“restraint of trade!” 
And what simplicity of enforcement and of fact-finding un- 
derlies the economic objective of this Australian law! What 
a boon its adoption in this country would be, properly and 
strictly enforced! 

Another remedy was suggested some years ago by the late 
Judge Gary when testifying before the so-called Stanley com- 
mittee of congress in the Steel Corporation dissolution suit, 
as follows: 

“T realize as fully, I think, as this committee that it is 
very important to consider how the people shall be protected 
against imposition or oppression as the possible result of 
great aggregations of capital, whether in the possession of 
corporations or individuals. I believe that the Sherman Act 
does not meet and will never fully prevent that. I believe 
we must come to enforced publicity and governmental con- 
trol, even as to prices, and so far as I am concerned, speaking 
for our company so far as I have the right, I would be very 
glad if we had some place where we could go, to a responsi- 
ble governmental authority, and say to them, ‘Here are our 
facts and figures, here is our property, here our cost of pro- 
duction: now you tell us what we have the right to do and 
what prices we have the right to charge.’ I know this is a 
very extreme view, and I know that the railroads objected 
to it for a long time; but whether the mere standpoint of 
making the most money is concerned or not, whether it is the 
wise thing, I believe it is the necessary thing, and it seems 
to me corporations have no right to disregard these public 
questions and these public interests.” 

“Your idea, then,” said the committee, “is that co-operation 
is bound to take the place of competition and that co-operation 
requires strict governmental supervision?” 

“That is a very good statement,” replied Judge Gary. 

That is about the only other feasible remedy yet suggested. 
While it would undoubtedly accomplish all the legitimate 
purposes sought by honest business, it lacks the simplicity of 
the Australian conception, and has the apparent disadvan- 
tage of putting the government into business at a time when 
all sentiment, both governmental and public, leans strongly 
in the opposite direction. 

PUBLIC MEN HAVE SEEN NEED FOR CHANGE 

That there has long been a recognition of some of these 
incongruities on the part of at least a few of our public men 
is shown by the following excerpts from President Roose- 
velt’s message to congress of March 25, 1908, and from ad- 
dresses by Mr. Chief Justice Taft and Mr. Secretary Hoover. 
Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“As I have repeatedly pointed out, this antitrust act was 
a most unwisely drawn statute. It is mischievous and un- 
wholesome to keep upon the statute books unmodified a law 
like the antitrust law, which, while in practice only partially 
effective against vicious combinations, has nevertheless in 
theory been so construed as sweepingly to prohibit every 
combination for the transaction of modern business. .. . The 
congress cannot afford to leave it on the statute books in its 
present shape.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s characterization of this law is of particu- 
lar significance when it is recalled that it was he who, more 
than any other man in history, denounced and prosecuted the 
trusts and all other abuses of power in business. 

Mr. Taft’s statement, made in August, 1998, when he was 
making his successful run for the presidency, has been fre- 
quently quoted as follows: 

“T am inclined to the opinion that the time is near at hand 
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for an amendment of the antitrust law, defining greater de- 
tail defaults against it, and its aim, and making clearer the 
distinction between lawful agreements, reasonably restrain- 
ing trade, and those which are pernicious in effect.” 

Mr. Hoover’s statement was made on May 10, 1922, before 
a convention of the National Association of Manufacturers 
in connection with the possible extension of lawful trade as- 
sociation procedure, and the clarification of the existing un- 
certainties of definition: 

“IT believe the time has come when we must have some 
assistance from the law, but this does not imply the altera- 
tion of the purpose of the restraint-of-trade acts. 

““At the time when the Sherman Act was passed, the coun 
try was in the throes of growing consolidations of capital. 
There were consolidations of actual ownership, and the coun- 
try was alive with complaints of attempts to crush competi- 
tors with unfair practices and destructive competition. Large 
numbers of trade associations were then in existence, bu% 
were scarcely even discussed in this connection.” 

It will be observed that Mr. Taft’s use of the word “reason- 
able” in connection with “restraint of trade” coincides per- 
fectly with Australia’s theory and practice. In this connec- 
tion, too, a resolution adopted in 1922 by the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, since reaffirmed more specifically, indi- 
cates an awakening of a responsible business sentiment: 

“To treat our commerce today as was deemed necessary in 
an earlier period is an injustice and a blow at our best pro- 
tective powers. The destructive competition of the ’eighties 
led to trusts and combinations which the Sherman law was 
intended to regulate and check. Destructive competition has 
now given way very largely to constructive competition. This 
particular law therefore should be superseded by a modern 
statute designed according to the proportions, methods, and 
practices of today’s business. Where there are evil tenden- 
cies to check, where there are undesirable combinations to 
prevent, a law framed on broader principles, free of preju- 
dices, and capable of practical application, will be more use- 
ful and more protective than the statute of 1890 could ever 
prove to be on the most generous and judicious construction.” 

It is well known that organized labor for some time past 
has been desirous of a modification and revision of these 
laws. In fact, at its Atlantic City convention, in September, 
1925, the American Federation of Labor went on record as 
urging even the repeal of the Sherman law. This was con- 
firmed last year in its meeting at Los Angeles. 

And that the need for revision or amendment of the pres- 
ent legislation is beginning to receive the serious attention 
of the legal profession in an organized, as distinct from an 
individual, way is evidenced by these excerpts from the 1927 
report of the American Bar Association’s committee on com- 
merce: 

BAR ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE’S OPINION 

“The Sherman law is economic legislation. It can only be 
helpful if it is subservient and not in opposition to economic 
laws. . Not only is the Sherman law economically unsound, 
but its application to individual cases is uncertain. The facts 
constituting unreasonable restraint of trade cannot be cata- 
logued. What is clearly an unreasonable restraint of trade 
in one case may in another case be a reasonable restraint. 
The result of such a state of complicated uncertainty is not 
only to keep men from violating the law—that is from enter- 
ing into agreements unlawfully restraining trade—but to 
keep men from entering into any agreements restraining 
trade, even though the restraints be reasonable and, there- 
fore, lawful. Lawful agreements are commendable. If fear 
of the law keeps men from entering into lawful contracts, 
the public interest is violated. The Sherman law is the basis 
of such a fear to an extent that cannot be overstated. It is, 
therefore, something more than a law—it is a power beyond 
the law. It is the view of your committee on commerce 
that the country has outgrown the Sherman law. i 

All this being so, it may well be wondered why no sub- 
stantial demand for reform has thus far made itself feit. 
There would seem to be a number of reasons. First of all. 
public sentiment having been educated in days gone by along 
opposite lines, the majority of public men have looked at the 
subject as one surcharged with political dynamite. Only a 
few, who have had contact with or cognizance of the true 
workings of these laws, have ventured to speak out, and 
these few have realized their impotence in the face of the 
failure of business itself to make its needs known. Some of 
those few who have had the courage openly to favor revision 
or amendment have asked in vain for business to declare a 
specific programme. Business has never done so in any 
organized way, because, like labor, organized and unorgan- 
ized, its own purpose has been divided. The representative 
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men of big business have treated the subject as though they 
too expect one day to run for office. For one thing, their 
corporations have been frequently attacked, both in the courts 
and by demagogic outburst, their actions closely watched, 
and their motives often misconstrued. Moreover, it is a 
question whether existing conditions are not welcome to the 
agents of big business as making them constantly bigger and 
more powerful through the elimination or absorption of their 
smaller competitors. 

Small business, on the other hand, is unorganized, its trade 
associations rendered impotent and their members held apart 
by this very “antitrust” legislation, so that its voice is as a 
voice in the wilderness. Yet it is this mass of individual 
units, composed of all the producing and distributing organi- 
zations up to a few millions of capital and a few thousands 
of employes, which is still today the backbone of the nation’s 
economic structure—though reflection as to how long this 
status can continue may well give us pause. 

In the creation of mass psychology an ounce of rumor is 
often worth a pound of truth. The very terms “price-fixing”’ 
and “collusive agreements” are in the public mind so tainted 
that only in private does one hear the protests of those who 
could and should help to bring out the truth. Are the inter- 
pretations of the Sherman and Clayton laws so sacrosanct 
that their perpetuity must be conceded, that to challenge the 
economic wisdom of their application and the economic bene- 
fit of their execution one must incur the suspicion. of male- 
faction? Are we not taught that under a republican form 
of government there is no other orderly means of relief from 
unwise or injurious legislation than to “speak out loud and 
bold?” 

CAPITAL AND LABOR SHOULD DEMAND ACTION 

Thus it is that most of the public discussions of the ques- 
tion have been confined to members of the legal profession, 
whose self-interest may not be so cynically questioned, whose 
services are vitally necessary, of course, but whose discus- 
sions are usually and naturally from a legalistic rather than 
a strictly business or economic point of view. They have 
therefore concerned themselves more with the inferences to 
be drawn from the successive expressions of the various 
courts, as one phase after another has arisen for interpreta- 
tion, than with the basic need for a more general under- 
standing of the many and varied phases wherein the present 
laws restrict and hamper industry’s legitimate aspirations. 
These are far too numerous and too intricate to permit of 
elaboration in any general discussion of this many-sided sub- 
ject, but, broadly summarized, it cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that substantial relief from the conditions cited can 
come, not from the adaptation of procedure to existing law, 
but only from the conformity of the law and its interpreta- 
tions to the “reasonable” protective requirements of business 
itself. 

If, then, these truths be self-evident, it should be the im- 
mediate demand of both capital and labor upon their only 
organized spokesmen—-the national Chamber of Commerce 
and the American Federation of Labor—that the statesman 
shall emerge, of so unimpeachable a character and reputa- 
tion, and of such a generally recognized personal financial 
detachment and political independence, as will enable him 
and his party gradually to bring about through the processes 
of public education a recognition and correction of the pres- 
ent economic absurdities that are today harassing so many 
industries, producer and distributor alike. 


ae 
Name of Company Changed 
With the election of new officers the name of The 


Dreher-Conklin Supply Co., Columbus, Ohio, has reverted 
to the old title, “The Dreher Supply Company.” Charles 
G. Schenck has been elected president of the new com- 
pany to fill the vacancy caused by the recent death of 
Harry F. Dreher. Mr. Schenck is not active in the busi- 
ness, but has been associated with the company for many 
years. E. M. Love has been made general manager, suc- 
ceeding the late Mr. Dreher in that capacity. He has also 
been elected a vice-president of the company. Mr. Love 
has had many years’ experience in the mill and plumb- 
ing supply business as well as in allied lines. E. O. Wyatt 
has been re-elected secretary-treasurer, in which capacity 
he has served since the company was organized. Harry 
F. Dreher’s death followed shortly upon that of Phil S. 
Dreher, his predecessor as president and general manager, 
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Anniversary of Charles Bond Co. 


Philadelphia Organization, Founded Forty Years Ago, Has Ex- 
panded Its Activities Steadily and Has Three Affiliated Companies 


The Charles Bond Company, Philadelphia, and its as- 
sociated companies, are this year observing the fortieth 
anniversary of the organization’s birth. From a small 
mill furnishing house with an available floor space of 
600 square feet (of which but a small portion was re- 











belting was begun. The rapid growth of the business in 
the succeeding two years changed it from a local industry 
to one with a widening field of operation, covering not 
only the city of Philadelphia and state of Pennsylvania, 
but reaching out as well into the industrial sections of 





Left to Right—Charles Bond, President; M. Florence Bond, Secretary-Treasurer; J. R. Grundy, Vice-President; 
C. Carter Bond, Managing Director 


quired at that time), the company has grown to the point 
where it occupies 75,000 square feet (125 times as much) 
in Philadelphia, in addition to the many acres of factory 
sites of the manufacturing associates. 

On July 24, 1888, Charles Bond began, in a modest way, 
at 2410-12 North Hope street, the manufacture and sale 





adjoining states. This expansion made the securing 
of more centrally located headquarters an immediate 
necessity. Accordingly, in 1895, a downtown location 
was secured at 520 Arch street, and a power transmitting 
department added. 

The twenty-five vear period at this location witnessed 
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The Charles Bond Company Philadelphia Store and Plant 


of mill supplies, principally for the textile trades. The 
first home of the company was an unpretentious, three- 
story brick structure. 

In 1893, because of the increase in business, removal 
from this location to 160 West Lehigh avenue became 
necessary. At this time the manufacture of leather 


still further expansion in many directions. Many articles 
of power transmitting equipment, the need and demand 
for which had been noted in close and extensive contacts 
with the industries, were designed and patented, re- 
auiring additional space for shops and manufacturing de- 
partments. 
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In 1905 the Bond Foundry & Machine Co., Manheim, 
Pa., was incorporated, for the manufacture of hangers, 
couplings, collars, roller bearings, and later Bond anti- 
friction truck casters. In 1907 the Charles Bond Com- 
pany was incorporated, under the laws of Pennsylvania, 
with the following officers: Charles Bond, president; J. R. 
Grundy, vice-president, and M. Florence Bond, secretary- 
treasurer, who still continue as the directing officials. 
Charles Bond is also president of the associated com- 
panies: Bond Foundry & Machine Co., Manheim, Pa.; 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa.; Bond Engineer- 
ing Works, Limited, Toronto, Canada, and J. & G. Rich 
Company, Philadelphia. 

More needed space was secured in 1915 by the pur- 
chase of the five-story factory building on Cherry street 
at Marshall street, to which were removed the leather 
belting and flexible coupling factories and machine shops. 

The present location at 617-619 Arch street was se- 
cured in 1917 because of its advantageous situation, front- 
ing as it does on Arch street, a much travelled thorough- 
fare in the heart of a district long known as a center 
for industrial and power supplies, with the property run- 
ning through to the previously acquired factory buildings 
on Cherry street. With the consent of the city au- 
thorities, a bridge structure was erected, thus connecting 
the two properties, in which were installed in 1919 the 
general offices and warerooms, while the building at 520 
Arch street was retained for the truck, truck caster and 
gear departments, until some years later, when they were 
also removed to 617-619 Arch street. 

BELTING AND TEXTILE LEATHER DEPARTMENT 

Belting and textile leathers continuing, from the very 
beginning of the business, to be a most important branch 
of the company’s activities, this department, in more re- 
cent years, has been under the direction of C. Carter 
Bond, one of the founder’s sons. In addition to manu- 
facturing standard flat oak belting, this department 
makes Bondaron special tanned round belting, which the 
company distributes to a large extent through mill sup- 
ply houses. Textile leathers, such as check straps, lug 
straps, harness straps, bumper straps, pickers, etc., are 
also made from this Bondaron leather. Sheep skins for 
covering cotton spinning rolls are furnished through this 
department. 

POWER TRANSMITTING DEPARTMENT 

Through this department are marketed, in the Phila- 
delphia district, the products of Bond Foundry & Machine 
Co., comprising hangers, bearings and other power trans- 
mitting specialties, and, in addition to products of Bond 
manufacture, many auxiliary lines, for which the com- 
pany is exclusive agent. 





An efficient millwright and engineering force operates 
in conjunction with this department. The designing, 
assembling and _ installation material handling and 
conveying systems becomes yearly of more importance, 
while the erection of power transmitting equipment, of 
course, continues to be the leading activity. 

TRUCK AND CASTER DEPARTMENT 

This department distributes the Bond line of anti- 
friction swivel and stationary truck casters. For many 
years this department has also handled the distribution 
of a leading manufacturer’s trucks and wheelbarrows in 
the Philadelphia district, operating a repair service in 
connection therewith. 

Entrance of Charles Bond Company upon the manu- 
facture of standard stock gears marked a still further 
widening of the scope of its operations. Previous to this 
time, gears had been no inconsequential feature with 
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them, but the installation of new machinery for this pur- 
pose and the enlargement of foundry facilities enabled 
the company to enter the gear manufacturing field as an 
important factor. The gear shop is located at Christiana, 
Pa., and is under the capable management of Louis B. 
Bond, youngest son of the founder. 

The company offers technical advice to the trade, spe- 
cialists being in charge of such equipment and supplies 
as welding and cutting tools, ball bearing motors, drills, 
industrial paints, grinders and grinding products. 

The activities of the force of more than 30 salesmen 
are under the supervision of Joseph B. Bond, one of the 
directors of the company, and a son of the founder. 

In addition to the large force of local salesmen, the 
company maintains an office in New York, and has resi- 
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Interior of the Bond Company Store 
dent representatives in other sections of the country. 

The financial affairs of the company are in capable 
hands, Miss M. Florence Bond, secretary-treasurer, hav- 
ing been identified with all the major activities of the 
company during the period of its greatest progress. 

As in most organizations built around the personality 
of the founder, a spirit of loyalty in the Bond organiza- 
tion creates an atmosphere in which the interests of 
employer and employe become of equal importance to 
both. Two internal organizations illustrate this mutual- 
ity of interest—the Double-Sure Association of the 
Charles Bond Company, a welfare organization with a 
healthy, successful history, and the Bond Quarter Cen- 
tury Club, which, as the name indicates, includes in its 
membership a group of employes each of whose terms 
of continuous service with the company cover twenty-five 


years or more. sine lich 


Leather Belting Exports 
Exports of new leather belting during 1927 totaled 
1,245,014 pounds, valued at $1,878,500, according to 
Commerce Reports, a weekly survey of foreign trade, 
issued by the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce 
of the United States Department of Commerce. 
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Annual Meeting Held 

At the annual meeting of The Electric Hoist Manufac- 
turers Association, held in New York, March 15th, N. A. 
Hall of Sprague Hoist Division, Shepard Electric Crane 
& Hoist Company, New York, was elected chairman of 
the association, and H. J. Fuller, The Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., Stamford, Conn., was elected vice-chairman. The 
American Engineering Co., Philadelphia, and The Chis- 
holm-Moore Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, were elected 
to membership. Reports submitted at the meeting indi- 
cate that electric hoists are now being used in 95 indus- 
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tries. In addition to the regular statistical work of the 
association, which includes the gathering of information 
monthly regarding the number and value of hoists or- 
dered, segregated under standard rating sizes, and value 
of shipments, there has been inaugurated a plan for the 
collection of information regarding inquiries for hoist 
quotations. 
ieee 


To Show Lines Quickly 
(Continued from Page 61) 
tory, mine and railroad, but which will solicit this type 
of business largely on a price basis. The prices quoted 
indicate that they are using their sales to this class of 
trade as a medium for increased volume with no regard 
for profit. 

“While competition of these two types is demoralizing, 
yet we shall find it difficult to change it. As a conse- 
quence, we distributors of the mill supply field must sat- 
isfy ourselves with the volume we can secure, and, if we 
continue our policies along ethical lines, our customers 
will enjoy doing business with us.” 
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FOUR HOUSES IN MERGER 


Consolidated Supply Co. Formed as Result of 
Consolidation of Portland Companies 


Four well known Portland, Ore., houses have merged 
to form a new organization, the Consolidated Supply Co., 
which will distribute plumbing, heating, steam and mill 
supplies. The companies figuring in the consolidai ‘on 
were: Bowles Co., Portland; M. L. Kline Co., The . + vr- 
less Pacific Co., and Walworth Oregon Co. The new or- 
ganization has its headquarters at Second and Stark 
streets in the building formerly occupied by The Peerless 
Pacific Co., while an east side branch is operated at 23 
Union avenue, where the M. L. Kline branch for- 
merly located. 

Men who have figured largely in the activities of the 
four companies in the merger will continue to occupy im- 
portant positions in the Consolidated Supply Co. W. R. 
Bowles, vice-president of Bowles Company, Seattle, 
Wash., and former manager of the Portland branch of 
that company, is president of the Consolidated Supply 
Co. E. A. Neupert is vice-president and general man- 
ager of Consolidated, and in direct charge of operations. 
Mr. Neupert was for some years manager of the Wal- 
worth Oregon Co., and more recently has been in charge 
of all Pacific Coast operations for the Walworth Com- 
pany. W.S. Babson, vice-president and treasurer of the 
new company, was formerly president of The Peerless 
Pacific Co. The board of directors includes the officers 
and P. L. Coonley and M. L. Kline, the latter formerly 
president and treasurer of The M. L. Kline Co. 
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LEGISLATIVE RELIEF URGED 


Association Resolution Asks Congressional Action to 
Remove Anti-Trust Law Burden 


Was 


The board of The Motor and Accessory Manufacturers 
Association has recently passed a resolution urging upon 
congress early consideration of legislation granting relief 
for business from the present operation of the anti-trust 
laws, and permitting the entering into of enforcible con- 
tracts for protection of resale prices. 

“For some time, as you know, efforts have been made 
to secure federal legislation which will permit the manu- 
facturer of identified merchandise to enter into forcible 
contracts for the protection of resale prices upon his own 
products,” states the association in a bulletin to its 
members. “The American Fair Trade League, upon 
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whose executive committee two of our members are repre- 
sented, has been very active in an endeavor to accomplish 
this purpose. 

“The league, in company with other associations, is 
supporting the Capper-Kelly bills (Senate 1448—House 
11) which, if passed, would permit the manufacturer of 
identified merchandise to control his selling prices.” 

Following is the resolution passed by the board of the 
association: 

“Whereas, in order to prevent the operation and exist- 
ence of hurtful trusts, combinations and monopolies in 
this country, it has been necessary to enact certain so- 
called anti-trust laws by the the United 
States, and 

“Whereas, the courts have gradually, by their inter- 
pretation of these enactments sought to prevent and do 
prevent the economic and orderly distribution of iden- 
tified merchandise by business men of the country who 
have neither purpose nor ability to constitute a monopoly, 
and 


congress of 


“Whereas, as a result of such interpretations, mer- 
chants and manufacturers have against their will been 
driven to a state of ruthless uneconomic and wasteful 
methods of distribution which have resulted in vast dam- 
age and loss to all branches of our trade and commerce, 
obviously enhancing costs of distribution and creating a 
situation not paralleled in any other civilized country, 
and 

“Whereas, it is our opinion that there should be 
remedial legislation looking towards the correction of 
present conditions. Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that The Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
turers Association respectfully urge upon our national 
congress that consideration be given at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to legislation giving relief to the industries 
of this country, and be it further 

“Resolved, that there should be federal legislation 
legalizing the right of any producer of identified mer- 
chandise, who is in fair and open competition with other 
producers of similar or competing merchandise, to enter 
into enforcible contracts, at wholesale or retail, or both, 
for the protection of resale prices upon his own identified 
merchandise.” 


——- 


Preventing Motor Accidents 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, through its 
Policyholders’ Service Bureau, has issued a report, ‘“Pre- 
venting Commercial Vehicle Accidents.” 
scribes the methods adopted by a number of large com- 
panies operating fleets of motor trucks to prevent street 


This report de- 


accidents. The report points out that authoritative esti- 
mates for 1927 place the number of commercial vehicles 
in operation in the country at 3,000,000, and that, while 
in 1917, 9,097 persons were killed in traffic accidents, in 
1927 approximately 24,000 persons were killed and about 
720,000 injured. 


—— 


New Walworth Offices 

The general offices of the Walworth Company, which 
for the last seven years have been at 88 Pearl street, 
Boston, have been moved to the Statler office building, 
Boston. The Boston branch of the Walworth Company 
will remain at its present headquarters, 142 High street, 
and the offices of the factory will remain at the plant, at 
First and O streets. South Boston. The new general 
offices are on the twelfth floor of the new fourteen-story 
Statler building, which is adjacent to and part of the 
Statler hotel building. The offices occupy about two-thirds 
of the floor, or about 12,000 square feet of floor space. 






















Amoun cing the new 


WALWORTH 
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Stronger Bar | 
Tougher Jaw 
Greater Gripping 
and Holding Power 














Every WORKING PART of the new Walworth 
Master Stillson has been improved, giving this superb tool 
tremendously increased strength, toughness, and durability, 
The basic design, originated by Dan Stillson in Walworth 


THE JAW 


By the most modern scientific heat treatment the strength of the 
jaw has been greatly increased. New production methods insure 
a uniformity in the quality of this forged steel jaw which insures 
that every Master Stillson is identical. 


THE BAR 


Tests which wrecked all other types of wrenches which we could 
find on the market left the bar of the Master Stillson unharmed. 
The toughness and strength built into the steel are such as to resist 
overloads which bent or broke the best handles we were able to 
produce under our former manufacturing practices. 


THE TEETH 


New hardening processes, scientifically developed and auto- 
matically controlled, give to the teeth of the Master Stillson 











shops in 1869, is unchanged. The Master Stillson is no heavier; 
it retains the fine balance and working ease characteristic of the 
Genuine Walworth Stillson. Yet, the Master Stillson is upwards 
of 50 per cent stronger. 


a gripping and holding power far superior to even the old Walworth Stillson. 
Moreover, a slight change in the design of the teeth adds to their strength, so 
that the Master Stillson survives shocks and excess loads which shear off 
or break the teeth of imitation Stillsons. 


THE NUT 


Improvements in the Master Stillson enable it to withstand tests of far 
greater severity than ever before were attempted. We had to improve the 
quality of the nut to bring it up to the standard of the other parts, 


NEW DRESS 


To make the Master Stillson easily recognized, we have adopted 
a red lacquered dress for both steel and wood handles. Our 
trade mark — the word Stillson in a diamond — identifies 
as genuine the red handled Walworth Master Stillson. 








1800 LBS. LOAD ON THE HANDLE 


FoR WEEKS, in public exhibitions, the superiority of the 

new Walworth Master Stillson has been demonstrated 
in this test. A 14-inch Master Stillson grips a solid steel 
rounded bar. A knife-edge contact brings to bear upon the 
handle of the Stillson, one-half inch from the end, a load 
approximately 7 times the weight of the man suspended 
on the end of a 72-inch length of pipe. In this case the load 
is approximately 1800 pounds. 


No other wrench of the Stillson type has been able to sur- 


vive an identical test. 


WALWORTH 


Distributors in Principal Cities of the World 
General Sales Offices: 51 E. 42nd St., New York 
WALWORTH INTERNATIONAL Co., WALWORTH Co., LIMITED, 


Foreign Representative 10 Cathcart St., Montreal 
44 Whitehall St., New York 
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ime Most Valuable to Every Man 


Business Men Should Make Good Use of Their Own Hours and 
Minutes and Not Waste Those of Others Through Delaying Interviews 





FRED COUNTERMAN 


Every good executive knows the value of 
time and the time of other people. To him, “Time is 


time—his executive in this second instance. It was not for naught 


money,” is not merely an old adage to be repeated and 
forgotten. He is a man who can take copy book maxims 
and put them at work. 

Time, the stuff of which life is made, means too little 
to many of us. We are more anxious to have it pass in 
order that we may arrive at some anticipated destination, 
than we are to have it hold in order that we may do as 
much as possible before we arrive at that destination. 
Rarely can a man appreciate fully the value of time until 
he has used up about half a century of it. 

Young men watch the clock, regardless of the state- 
ment someone has sagely made that he who watches the 
clock never owns the clock. Young men who want to get 
somewhere in business think that the faster they travel, 
the more rapidly the days spin by, the sooner they will 
arrive. Middle aged men have reached some of their 
destinations and look forward to reaching others, and 
they have found that the more slowly they travel, the 
more certain they are of arriving. 

AVOID KEEPING PEOPLE WAITING TOO LONG 

It would scarcely seem that this sort of preaching 
could be necessary in addressing mill supply house execu- 
tives. And yet any man who has been compelled to cool 
his heels for hours in the vestibules or anterooms of 
those in authority gets the opinion that often there is 
within, at the executive’s desk, some disregard of the 
value of time, of somebody’s time at least. 

Some vears ago I journeyed about a thousand miles to 
meet a certain nationally known executive, the head of 
a large business. There were certain things to be dis- 
cussed which required personal contact, though only for 
a brief half hour. For three days I sat in the outside 
offices of the executive and waited for him to get ready 
to see me. Perhaps I should not have found any fault 
with that, since I was all the time drawing expenses anil 
a liberal per diem payment for my time. Still I did not 
like wasting that time, nor did the delay help my opinion 
of that executive, who could have seen me the first day 
I was there, unless his secretary lied to me. 

Possibly there was some thought of impressing me in 
some way or other, though I don’t know in just what 
way. At all events, the impression I received was _ not 
helpful to the executive’s reputation. He 
waiting. He could have made time to see me. 
me waiting. He was wasting my time. 
his company’s money. 


knew I was 
He kept 
He was wasting 
He was making it more difficult 
to do business with me when my time finally came, for 
I gradually favorably inclined 
toward him He paid for the delay 
many times over, just as we usually pay for our care- 


and 
business. 


became less 


and his 


less 


lessness. 


I contrast the above incident with another occasion 
when I was similarly asked to travel several hundred 
miles to confer with an executive on an important matter. 
In this latter case I was given a hearing almost on ar- 
rival, and it required only about fifteen minutes to close 
up a deal involving some fifty thousand dollars. I don’t 
know any reason for not mentioning the name of the 


that the National Cash Register Company paid Hugh 
Chalmers $72,000 per year as salary. 
TIME TOO GREAT A FACTOR TO BE IGNORED 

Time is too great a factor in business affairs to be 
ignored, and time is so certainly an equivalent of money 
that it would seem scarcely fair for us to feel free to 
waste the time of others. I may not have sent for the 
salesman or the man with a proposition he wants to 
present to me, but I am in a measure responsible if | 
allow him to wait needlessly hour after hour for me. 
Unless I want to see him, I ought to give him distinctly 
to understand that he is probably wasting his time. If, 
then, he insists upon waiting, the responsibility is his, 
with this exception: He may be employed by some 
reputable company that has sent him with instructions 
to wait until he can see me. It is very possible that, as 
executive of one reputable company, I may owe it to 
other companies of like reputation to give their repre- 
sentatives prompt hearing. 

The story is told of Ezra Meeker, the old Oregon trail 
pioneer, over whose head, at the time, 95 years had 
passed, that he happened to be in a city where lived an 
old acquaintance who had become a very busy executive. 
He went to call on this man. He was told that the man 
would be unable to see him for half an hour. Would he 
wait? “I am 95 years old,” replied Ezra Meeker, “and 
I haven’t any half hours to spare.” He went out and 
made use of that time instead of wasting it in waiting. 

No business man has any half hours to waste, or he 
should have none. Nor should he feel privileged to waste 
the half hours and the hours of any other man. 

It may be safely said, I think, that the executive who 
allows himself to waste the time of those who seek to 
do business with him, even when the seeking is of their 
own initiative, is going to miss a lot of good opportuni- 
ties some day. Men with desirable propositions are 
going to learn of his practice of thinking the other man’s 
time is of no importance. They are going to fight shy 
of him and give the preference to someone else who is 
known to have due regard for the other fellow’s time 
rights. 

Few of us realize the value of time early enough in 
life to take full advantage of it. When we are youngsters 
we smile at the advertisements that tell us that thirty 
minutes per day will enable us to learn a language or a 
trade or give us an education. And yet some of the 
great men of our country have grown great just because 
they learned to make good use of extra quarter and half 
hours. 

RECIPROCITY IN TIME SAVING 

It has been my observation that some of the execu- 
tives who are most anxious to have their own employes 
make the utmost use of every available hour of time are 
often least anxious to help outsiders to economize their 
time. It would seem fair enough for a man to try to 
give what he expects to get. He wants his salesmen 
reasonably prompt attention. He really appre- 
ciates it when they do receive such courtesy. Does he 
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Pressure or Vacuum from the same 
Machine 


The inlet gives the vacuum and the outlet the 
pressure without reversing the rotation. Cen 
trifugal force holds the wings out against the 
cylinder as they revolve, scooping up the air. 
This centrifugal force is always present and never 
wears out as springs do. 


Our complete illustrated cata- 
log is free for the asking. 
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The PROPER AIR SUPPLY 
in Heat Treating 












LEIMAN 
BROS. 


Few parts, and those large and strong, 
for the machines. If you have had all 
with other air pumps, you owe it to 
Leimans because they are continually 
makes in the most difficult service. 


sorts of trouble 
yourself to try 
displacing other 


These machines are very accurately made, each part 
being furnished and fitted with skill such as to be found 
only with the highest grade products. 


LEIMAN BROS. 


Makers of good machinery for nearly half a century 


means long life 


BLOW PIPE 
and 


ALL GAS 
FURNACES 


AIR PUMPS 


Also used for Fuel Oil Burning 


Thousands are in daily use feeding paper in print 
ing presses and other devices, filling bottles and 
tubes with the products of the laboratory and fac 
tory, heating homes with oil, lifting and blowing 
all manner of stampings, chips, etc., from ma 
chine tools and for hundreds of other uses. 


23 WALKER STREET 
NEW YORK 
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ALSO MADE 
COUPLINGS AND CLUTCH PULLEYS 
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EXTENDED SLEEVE CLUTCH 
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AE Edgemont Type 


with good profit. Our catalog 


order the right clutch. 


MACHINE CO. 


‘dgemont 


Friction Clutches 


‘‘B” Clutch has won an enviable position 

in light and medium counter-shaft and line-shaft service. 

shows a fertile field for jobbers, everywhere, that can be worked 
ou 


It’s easy to order from it. 
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has all the data necessary to 
Sent on request. 


DAYTON, 
OHIO 
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when he deals 


with salesmen from other 
In other words, does he pass on to someone 
else the courtesy he receives from you or me? 
“T can’t afford to do business with So-and-so,” 
man told me. 


reciprocate 
companies ? 


a sales- 
“T could sell him some stuff pretty nearly 
every trip, but he’s always got to put me off with some 
cock and bull story about how he has an engagement that 
will prevent him from seeing me until, well, maybe this 
afternoon or tomorrow morning. He expects me to stick 
around for half a day to get his order. I can’t do it. My 
territory is too big. I have too many men to see. At 
that, I think he loses more than I do, because I could 
save him some money. Believe me, he pays for the 
privilege of being high hat about his time.” 

I know that salesman tells the truth about that buyer. 

Big business is built up of time, of the ability to make 
the best use of a day and a day’s work. 

A man of discernment, with a realization of the value 
of time and of our tendency to waste it, bade his servant 
come into his room each morning, throw open the win- 
dows and say to him, “Master, remember that you have 
great things to accomplish!” 

If a man will arise each morning with the firm belief 
that here is another day of opportunity, not merely an- 
other day to be struggled through, he will make each 
day count for more than he otherwise would. 


gees 
UNITE TO ISSUE SHOP CHARTS 
Supply Hoxses Co-operate in Publishing Cards Con- 
taining Handy Reference Tables 

Something new in mill supply service and advertising 
has been developed in the way of a handy shop reference 
chart issued co-operatively by distributors who are ter- 
ritorially non-competitive. These charts consist of fre- 
quently used tables for handy shop reference, assembled 
by F. Alexander Chandler, president, Chandler & Far- 
quhar Co., Boston. The first group of co-operatives, in 
addition to Chandler & Farquhar, consists of Ludlow & 
Squier, Newark, N. J.; J. Russell & Co., Inc., Holyoke, 
Mass.; Wm. kK. Toole Co., Pawtucket, R. I., and Samuel 
Harris & Co., Chicago. 

The cards are 12'% inches high by 151% inches wide. 
A section of the center column is left open for the indi- 
vidual distributor to list the principal lines he carries in 
stock, while he may use a strip across the bottom for his 
signature, address and other information he wishes to 
use. In other respects the cards are the same for all 
distributors. Following are the sections of the first edi- 
tion of these cards, issued in February: Standard tap 
drill sizes, standards for wire gauges, lubricants for cut- 
ting tools, six blade adjustable reamers, dimensions of 
taper pin reamers, size of drill to precede taper pin 
reamer, A.S.M.E. dimensions and tap drill sizes, Amer- 
ican (Briggs standard) taper pipe taps, dimensions of 
Morse taper reamers and decimal equivalents of drill 
sizes. 

“As the tabular composition is expensive, but the tables 
universal in all markets for their utility, it occurred to 
us to invite some of our fellow merchants to co-operate 
in the edition at a saving to us all,” stated Mr. Chandler. 

“Our first edition has been in distribution about three 
weeks (the statement was made March 7th), being en- 
thusiastically distributed by our people and cordially re- 
ceived at the shops. Further editions of these tables and 
compilation of others seems imminent. 

“Our co-operators were chosen amongst some of our 
territorially non-competitive merchant friends. All of the 
cards are exactly the same except the ‘We carry in stock’ 
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column and the local dealer’s name and address. 
of the tabular columns conflict. 

“We have in the past issued a catalogue edition with 
two other territorially non-competitive dealers, 
pleasure in compilation and economy in cost. 

“We note with interest the accomplishments in cost 
reduction through chain distributors, interchange of ad- 
vice in other trades. Just recently the details of opera- 
tions of the Retail Research Association have come to 
our attention. Seventeen territorially non-competitive 
department stores in the United States and one in Eng- 
land, doing an annual gross volume rising $350,000,000, 
operate jointly this bureau at an expense budget of 
$1,300,000 in 1928. Is there an opportunity for a prompt 
analogy and undertaking of something similar in mill 
supply merchandising operation?” 


None 


with 


— 
Injury to Passengers 

In answer to a question from a reader as to who is 
responsible if someone is injured when riding as a 
passenger in a salesman’s automobile or a truck owned 
by a company, Printers’ Ink states: “If the car is in the 
legal possession of a driver authorized by the company 
to operate it, the company is unquestionably accountable 
for the safety of any passengers it may carry—even if 
the passenger happens to be some girl or school child 
that the driver has ‘picked up’ in the course of his run. 
The company would be liable under the ordinary agency 
laws, which provide that principals are responsible for 
the acts of their agents; the only adequate defense in this 
case is a counter-claim of unauthorized use—which is 
very hard to make stick.” The article explains that the 
owner or his agent who accepts a passenger does so under 
the same obligation to provide safe carriage that a public 
carrier assumes, and that an injured passenger does not 
have to prove negligent operation of the car. The com- 
pany has only one adequate assurance against expensive 
suits and judgments, and that is the proper insurance, 
the article states. 


—_.————— 


Second Regional Meeting 


The second regional meeting of the Power Transmis- 
sion Association was scheduled for Friday evening, 
March 30th, at 6:30 o’clock in the Hamilton Club, Chi- 
cago. Member manufacturers of the Chicago district 
were hosts to the distributors in that district and their 
salesmen, but any members of the board of advisory en- 
gineers who happened to be in the city and all members 
of the association, particularly those with Chicago offices, 
were invited to attend. The merchandising advisory com- 
mittee, W. W. French, Dodge Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, chairman, was in charge of the programme. 


—— on 


Simonds Essay Contest 


Alvan T. Simonds, president of the Simonds Saw and 
Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass., announces his 1928 economic 
essay contest with the offering of two prizes, of $1,000 
and $500, respectively. Mr. Simonds has requested sug- 
gestions as to the subject of the essay for 1928, choosing 
one of the following six, or offering an entirely different 
one: “Is Prosperity Dependent Upon Gold?” ‘How Can 
the Costs of Distribution Be Reduced?” ‘Is Advertising 
Costing the Consumer Too Much?” “The Economic De- 
pendence of the United States,”’ “Did the United States 
Gain or Lose by the World War?” “Can the Purchasing 
Power of the Dollar Be Stabilized?” Mr. Simonds an- 
nually conducts an essay contest on popular economic sub- 


jects. He states that a greater general interest in 
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economics and the application of economics to everyday 
living has developed during the last few years, and that 
in order “to help keep the good movement growing” he 


is offering the prizes. The contest is open to everyone, 
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but Mr. Simonds believes it will be of greater value if it 

reaches the rank and file, as well as professors and ad- 

vanced students in economics. 
3.500 to 5,000 words. 


The essays are to be brief 


Supply Sales in Oil Fields 


H. D. Peltier Recites Advantages of Supply House Distribution 


The advantages of supply house distribution in the 
oil industry are well set forth by H. D. Peltier, advertis- 
ing manager, Henry Vogt Machine Co., Louisville, in an 
interesting article, “Oil Industry Is Young 
Giant with Multitude of Needs,” which appeared in the 
March issue of Class & Industrial Marketing. 

“In the distribution of products used in the oil fields 
the principal factor is the supply wrote Mr. 
Peltier. “In the early days the larger producing com- 
panies maintained warehouses in which supplies of all 


Vigorous 


store,” 





H. 


PELTIER 


kinds of equipment were kept and requisitioned out as 
needed. This was an expensive proposition, however, and 
in late years warehouses have been abandoned almost en- 
tirely, and a big percentage of all equipment used in the 
oil fields is now bought through independently owned 
supply stores. 

“There are a great many of these, and the larger ones 
maintain branch stores in every important oil field in the 
United States. Just as soon as a new field is opened up, 
five or six of the principal supply companies establish 
branch stores and adequate supplies of every necessary 
type of equipment are stocked. This enables oil 
panies to get quick delivery and they are coming to de- 
pend more and more upon supply houses. 

“Many manufacturing concerns prefer to sell direct 
rather than through a distributor, and they ordinarily 
maintain branch offices in cities centralized for convenient 
distribution to as many important fields as 
Salesmen working out of these branch offices call on the 
various fields at frequent intervals. 

“Another very important factor that makes distribu- 
tion through oil well supply companies desirable is in the 
matter of credits. These supply companies, operating in 


com- 


possible. 


every active oil field in the country, know the record 
and past performance of the drilling contractors, who 
require a large amount of equipment in the drilling of 
an oil well, and have information that manufacturers 
located away from the oil fields have no way of obtain- 
ing. Bradstreet and Dun listings of the so-called small 
operators have little meaning, because the financial con- 
ditions of these operators change rapidly with a series 
of bad breaks on dry wells or, on the other hand, with 
several large producers. This condition is not true of the 
larger companies or the oil refining companies, whose 
credit conditions are more stable. 

“Every production superintendent and farm boss has 
authority to go to a supply company and buy any equip- 
ment he may require for his operations. In the case of 
large purchases of equipment it is necessary to go 
through the home office, where engineers pass on the 
equipment, but in every case equipment may be bought 
in an emergency without requiring a requisition and the 
supply company extends credit on purchases of this kind. 
In most items going into the producing end of the in- 
dustry, oil well supply distribution is very desirable in 
order to obtain this type of business, which could not be 
handled direct by a manufacturer located away from im- 
mediate operations.” 

Mr. Peltier states that there is probably no other field 
that will accept a new product as readily as will the oil 
industry. The demand for equipment and supplies in the 
production end of the industry is governed entirely by 
the volume of production without regard to the time of 
year. The same holds true for pipe line and pumping 
station activities. Natural gasoline plants are erected 
and equipped whenever the gasoline content of naturai 
gas is high enough to warrant extracting the natural gas. 
There is a tendency in the refining industry, however, 
to prepare in the early months of the year for the max- 
imum operations which begin usually in April and con- 
tinue until fall. 

Type of equipment used in the oil industry varies 
according to the field being operated, Mr. Peltier stated. 
The oil industry does not buy on a close price basis to the 
extent that some other industries do; price, in most cases, 
being secondary to quality and ability to make prompt 
deliveries. Oil field buyers are very willing to try out 
new types of equipment, and are just as ready to abandon 
the use of antiquated machinery. All of the leading oil 
companies have one or more thoroughly trained engineers 
who make thorough tests of equipment, and who are 
factors to be considered in selling to the oil industry. 
Other men influential in the specifying of equipment are 
those who superintend its use. Larger companies are 
divided into divisions, and each division superintendent 
makes his own recommendations, so the man handling 
equipment should not feel satisfied over having sold one 
department head. 

“It is generally conceded that the industry spends over 
one billion dollars a year for equipment,” Mr. Peltier 
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wrote. “These purchases are made, to a large extent, ina 
concentrated area in a few states, and because of this fact 
competition is unusually keen.” 

Producers and refiners have of recent years been mar- 
keting their own products through their own filling sta- 
tions, he states, and indications are for a continuance of 
this practice, whereby a number of large companies will 
not only produce their own oil in the future, but refine 
and market it. In the past one end of the industry has 
usually profited at the expense of the other, but the larger 
companies with a complete cycle are not suffering now 
(when the profit has been in the marketing end) because 
they profit in marketing when they lose in the other 
operations. 

a 


STANDARDIZATION OF LEATHER 


Tanners, Cattlemen and the Government Working Har- 
moniously to Bring That About 

“That sharp competition will continue through 1928, 
with profit margins in most lines very narrow, is the 
tenor of several recent predictions by business leaders,” 
states a news bulletin of the commercial standards group 
of the bureau of standards (including the division of 
simplified practice), of the United States Department of 
Commerce. “Others cite the steady increase in indus- 
trial efficiency, making possible continuance of high 
Wasres, as the chief assurance of sustained high purchas- 
ing power for the mass of people. That purchases and 
therefore volume of output will be greater, even though 
profit per unit of sales must be less, is also predicted. 
’ Profitless prosperity, as and where it may exist, 
may not be altogether the fortuitous concurrence of cir- 
cumstances. It may be, and perhaps is, in more in- 
stances than not, the result of not applying these use- 
ful tools of modern business, viz., simplification and 
standardization, to the solution of current problems.” 

The bulletin states that improved methods of removing 
hides and standardization of leather are sought by mem- 
bers of the leather industry, working through the Tan- 
ters’ Council, and assisted by the hides and leather di- 
vision and the division of simplified practice of the de- 
partment of commerce, and the department of agricul- 
ture. 

“The latter department is interested in promoting 
yreater attention among cattle raisers to the protection 
of hides on living animals, and more careful removal of 
the hides from the carcass,” states the bulletin. “The 
two divisions of the commerce department are co-oper- 
ating with the Tanners’ Council in enlisting the interest 
of the leather industry in the standardization of leather. 
They will probably consider, among other things, the 
matter of color, weight and thickness of leather. Sim- 
plification could also establish standard specifications of 
leather so that light medium and heavy medium, or what- 
ever designations are decided upon, will have a common 
and general meaning instead of the variety of dimens- 
ions they now admit.” 

The bulletin also states that, following recent 
tiations, the British, German, Czechoslovakian, 
Austrian, Swedish and Russian makers of ball-bearings 
ure reported to have neared an agreement for standard- 
ization of the bearings produced in those countries. 


nego- 
Swiss, 


> 


Electrical Truck Shipments 
February shipments of electrical industrial trucks and 
tractors, as reported to the department of commerce b) 
the nine leading manufacturers in the industry, totaled 
120, compared with 112 in January and 188 in February, 
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1927. The February shipments included 15 tractors and 
87 of all other types for domestic use, and 18 for export, 
compared with 5 tractors and 98 of all other types for 
domestic use and 9 exports in January, and 11 tractors 
and 120 of all other types for domestic use and 7 exports 
in February, 1927. 


NEW UNIT NEAR COMPLETION 
Chicago Solder Company’s Second Building to Add 
19,000 Square Feet to Plant Area 
The Chicago Solder Company, manufacturer of Kester 
self-fluxing wire solder, has practically completed the 
second unit of its plant at 4201 Wrightwood avenue, Chi- 
cago. This, the company states, will double its plant ca- 

pacity and facilities for producing solder. 
The new unit, as well as the original one, is made of 
steel and concrete, the entire building exterior being of 





Plant of Chicago Solder Company 


face brick. Since most of the equipment is of a special 
nature, the company finds it necessary to construct it, 
and therefore it will take some time to equip the entire 
plant with the improved machinery. The second unit has 
approximately 19,000 square feet of floor space, whereas 
the original unit has only 16,500 square feet. The Kester 
line is a comprehensive one, embracing a flux core solder 
for every purpose and a package for every class of user. 

“Kester sales have always been rigidly confined to the 
jobber-dealer interests, with mutual profit to both,” de- 
clares a statement issued by the company. “Adherence 
to this policy, the Chicago Solder Company believes, will 
be to the benefit of anv manufacturer, provided the prod- 
uct is supported by sufficient sales energy.” 


—_— 


Arc-Welded Bridge Built 


A new type of steel bridge that is practically a one- 
piece structure was completed at Turtle Creek, Pa., re- 
cently, and is attracting widespread interest among rail- 
Way structural engineers as the first completed all-welded 
railroad bridge in the world. The bridge consists ot 
smooth continuous beams, joined together by the electric 
arc welding process. It spans the historic creek on the 
Turtle Creek-Linhart branch of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company’s interworks railroad. 
The bridge, 62 feet long, contains only 20 tons of steel. 
This notable saving in steel and weight 
over a riveted bridge of similar size, the weight of 
which would have been between 25 and 30 tons, the 
Westinghouse company. states. 


represents a 
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A Satisfied Distributor Means 
—Satisfied Customers! 


Recently an American Swiss File distributor wrote us: 


“Very glad indeed, to be able to send vou one of the largest checks of the 
vear The size of our remittance merely reflects the enthusiastic 
interest on the part of our entire sales organization in your line 


Only a line that sells and stays sold and helps to repeat sales—gains the “enthusi 
astic interest’ of an entire sales organization 


\merican Swiss files do stay sold. They are a favorite not only with those who 
sell them but also with those who use them. They have been the choice of skilled 
mechanics for more than 28 years 


Carefully manufactured, scientifically heat treated, ridighy inspected, AMERICAN 
SWISS Files are a strictly quality product 


Write for illustrated booklet listing the 24 different sizes, shapes and cuts of 


\mcrican Swiss Files carried in stock 


Knurls AMERICAN SWISS FILE & TOOL CO. 

We manufac- 410-416 Trumbull St. ELIZABETH, N. J. 
ture a com- ‘ ‘ 

plete line of | S 

Cet. ee American Swiss 

will be glad to 
figure on your 
knurling prob- 
lems. 


“Files of precision” 




















Three Profitable Lines for Supply Houses 


eT ; 


“SAGINAW” 


Trolleys, Trucks 
and Casters 















“SAGINAW” 
TROLLEYS 


Made of 
Pressed Steel 

and Drop 

Forgings 


“SAGINAW” 
CASTERS 


Pressed from 
heavy steel. 


The 
‘Handy Man” 
for all hand truck- 


Twenty sizes 
—light and 


Six Sizes heavy duty. 


ing. A money 
uci sall bearing saver in mills, fac- 
For 4", 5", 6” swivel, tories, shops, ware- 
a y 
8” gs Roller bear- houses and shipping 
ing axle. rooms. 

Ball and ; s 

Roller Steel, rubber List 16 
Bearing tired. 


Nationally Advertised and Now 


Selling in Many Mill Supply Houses Ask for 


Distributors’ 
Prices on the 
**Saginaw’’ Lines 


Manufactured by 


SAGINAW STAMPING & TOOL CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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At Work With the Inventory Cards 


words Bros. Strong on Service 


Departments Segregated, But Salesmen Carry Complete Line, and 
Engineers are Available—Perpetual Inventory a Big Help to Company 


“Service,” a word frequently used, but not so fre- 
quently applied, has been placed in the proper category 
by Swords Bros. Company, Rockford, Illinois. 

Situated in the second largest industrial city in the 
state, the company fills the unique position of offering 
complete service in plumbing, heating, electric and mill 
supplies and contractors’ equipment. 

Covering such a large and complete field naturally pre- 
sents a difficult selling problem. Although each depart- 
ment is segregated, every salesman carries the complete 
line, and in order to keep the sales force informed, the 
company has in its employ engineers who are specialists 
in their particular lines and who are available to the out- 
side sales force, which consists of ten men operating in 
a radius of approximately 100 miles in Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin and lowa. Rockford, a city of some 80,000 population, 
is about 90 miles northwest of Chicago, and has grown 
rapidly during the last several years. It is a center for 
furniture and other woodworking plants, has many meta! 
working factories and numerous 
dustries. 


other and varied in- 

The customer's time is valuable. Very often he doesn’t 
Wish to wait while inquiries are being “looked up.” There 
are times when he desires or needs advice in the selection 
of equipment. Therefore, Swords Bros. Company has 
created a position which is filled by an employe known 
as the “contact man,” whose duty it is to expedite the 
services rendered by the company to customers who tele- 
phone or call at the store. 

This man has worked up through the stock room. He 
knows thoroughly the mill supply lines carried by the 
house. Further, he understands the correct applications 
of the various items sold by the company. An inquiry 
by telephone or in the store generally can be answered by 
him without any delay. If the customer is not certain as 
to just what he wants, but states the need to be filled, 
the contact man can advise him the item he re- 
quires. The contact man does not himself prepare orders, 
but transmits them to efficient 
under his direction. 


as to 


stock clerks who work 

While the prime purpose of the company in creating 
this position was to make business dealings easier and 
quicker for the customer, the contact man has another 
very important duty to perform. When the customer 
orders a certain item, the contact man seeks to find in 
what way he In many cases then, he can 
sell him other used in with it. 


is to use it. 
items to be 
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This is at once a service to the customer and a means of 
increasing sales. 

The setup of the Swords Bros Co. is in some respects 
much different from that of the majority of other mill 
supply Originally established as a plumbing 
shop, the business has rapidly expanded into several 
different lines, and five affiliated companies have been or- 
ganized. 

Salesmen for the Bros. Co. are paid on a 
straight salary and bonus basis. They have their own 
automobiles and are paid automobile mileage and other 
traveling expenses by the company. The bonus system 
was established only at the first of this year. Under the 
plan instituted, the salesmen will be paid a certain per- 
centage on all sales over an assigned quota, the payments 
to be made every three months. 

Swords Bros. Co. has found that selling paint goes well 
with the mill supply business. The company handles the 
complete line of one of the largest paint manufacturers 
in the country, and the mill supply salesmen sell the in- 
dustrial paints to the plants in their territory. The paint 
line was taken on about two years ago. Until a few 
months ago, sales of paint were handled by a specialist. 
The company felt, however, that the employment of a 
specialist was unnecessary and decided to give the plan 
of selling to industries through regular mill supply sales- 
men a trial. Since the big paint season had not opened 
up at the time the writer interviewed executives of 
Swords Bros., the company had not been able to give its 
new plan a real test. They believe, however, that the 
mill supply salesmen, calling constantly on the industrial 
trade, as they do, are the logical emissaries through whom 
to sell paint to the industries. Paint sales, they believe, 
will go hand-in-hand with sales of other factory supplies. 

Here is another company which has found the perpetual 
inventory stock record system highly beneficial. One man 
devotes his entire time to keeping up the cards and 
answering inquiries regarding stock. 

“The perpetual inventory stock record system has been 
a great help to us,” said C. E. Paulson, sales manager of 
the mill supply department of Swords Bros. Co. “It is 
a great time saver when a salesman comes in, for it is a 
simple matter for us to check up quickly and find out 
whether we are in need of the lines he is selling. This is 
much more convenient than under the old method, when 
we had to go to the stock rooms to check up. 

“Tf our stock records show that certain items are not 


houses. 
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MARVEL 
Hack Saw 


BLADES 


, Jobbers: 


Here is a line that 
builds repeat busi- 


a SS ness. Write for our 
Hic. jobbers’ proposi- 
veh, 


tion today 










High Speed | 
SteelEdge >. 


Unbreakable Back Catalo g 


In these blades Sent Free 
are combined the 
two essentials of 
a fine hack saw blade 


a hard, long-lasting 


cutting edge and a . 
tough unbreakable back. \ 


The teeth of the Marvel 
Hack Saw Blades are of 
High Steel. The 
body, of a different steel 
chosen and treated to give 


Speed 


great toughness. 


These blades cut faster and las: 
much longer than ordinary blades. 


Made by Patented Process 
Marvel Hack Saw Blades are made hy 
a patented process which permits the 
teeth (made in a strip of High Speed 
Steel) to be electrically welded to a body of specially 
heat treated steel of great toughness. This patented 
process produces blades that will stand up on any 
power hack saw under all conditions. 


Marvel Blades are made in all practical sizes, and 
come packed 10 in a box. 
Guaranteed Not to Break 


\rmstrong-Blum Mfg. Co. unconditionally 
that Marvel High Speed Hack 
Blades cannot be broken In two while on any 


Lhe 
guarantee Edge 
Saw 


machine either by heavy work or accident. 


UNBREAKABLE BACK 





ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 


“The Hack Saw People” 
353 N. Francisco Ave. Chicago, U.S. A. 
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We Manufacture 


\ complete line of Welded Chain and Fittings, including 
Proof Coil, B. B.. B. B. B.. Twist Link. Bright) Machine 


Chain, Bright Liberty Coil, Trace, Steel Loading, Mesaba 


Iron, Dredge, Conveyor, Log Haul-l p. Log and Binding, 
Railroad, Wagon and Stay, Pocket: Wheel, Stud) Link 
Anchor. Link Anchor. Derrick, Tow. Boom and 
Rafting. 


(lose 


Prompt Deliveries 


Our Central location at Hammond, Indiana. should recom- 
mend Taylor-Made Chain to every Distributor in the Mid- 
West and Western States. Ask for our table showing 
approximate time required in transit of less than carload 
shipments to 43 cities within a 450-mile radius. In emer- 
gency cases quick delivery means saving time and money 
for your customers. 











SS 


Send for Catalogue 


and samples of sales literature furnished our Distributors. 





‘“‘Best by Test’’ 


S. G. Taylor Chain Company 


Hammond 


Indiana 
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moving fast enough, we make a drive on these items. 
If lines cannot be sold consistently, we drop them. The 
record system is also valuable in advising us when stocks 
are running low. It guides us in keeping a good, but not 
excessive stock on hand at all times.” 

The stock record card shows maximum and minimum 
stock requirements, the quantity on hand, the cost at 
destination or shipping point (with the freight allowance 
in the latter case), and the quantity discount. 

The company has a fine building at 625-631 Seventh 
street. The first floor contains the mill supply and elec- 
trical supply sales room, the electrical and radio display 
room and the general sales office. 
goods are not retailed. ) 
eral offices. 


(Electrical and radio 
On the second floor are the gen- 
Stocks of mill and other supplies are main- 
tained in the basement, on parts of the first and second 
floors and on the third floor. Another large building in 
the rear of the Seventh Street structure is connected to 
the latter by a covered areaway, which serves as a gar- 
age for the company’s fleet of trucks. 
stocks of heavier supplies. 


Here are carried 
This building also houses 
the leather belt room, where are kept stocks of leather 
belting, and where belting is cut, joined and repaired. 
Also in this building is the printing department, where 
are printed various price lists and forms used by the 
company. The organization also has a large building at 
11th street and 23rd avenue, where a fabricating plant is 
maintained and the plumbing and heating business is 
conducted. os 


NET PROFIT OF $351,170 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. Statement for 1927 Shows 
Net Sales Totaled $3,119,871 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass., had a 
net profit of $351,170 for the vear 1927 after all charges, 
but before federal taxes. After deducting $233,502 for 
preferred dividends, the balance of $117,668 is equivalent 
to 90 cents a share on the outstanding 129,953 shares of 
no-par common stock. Net after all charges except fed- 
eral taxes for 1926 was $544,950, equal, after preferred 
dividends, to $2.33 a share on the common stock. 


Net sales for 1927 were $3,119,871, compared with 
$3,554,287 in 1926. The balance sheet as of December 
SIst, 1927, showed total assets of $7,035,481, current 


assets of $2,923,727, current liabilities of $1,172,614 and 
net working capital of $1,751,113, the latter figure com- 
paring with working capital on December 31st, 1926, of 
$1,740,082. Bank loans were reduced $200,000 during the 
vear, and net additions to machinery and plant equipment 
totaled $116,959. A total par value of $103,000 of & per 
cent preferred stock was retired during the vear. 
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FOUNDED FIFTY YEARS AGO 


Detroit Lubricator Company Started in Small Loca- 
tion with but a Few Employes 


The Detroit Lubricator Company, Detreit, manufac- 
turer of engine room supplies, has recently observed the 
fiftieth anniversary of its organization. The company 
founded in 1877, in Detroit, by H. C. and C. C. 
Hodges, the former being president and the latter secre- 
tary and treasurer, to exploit the hydrostatic lubricator 
which had just been invented and patented by Charles H. 
Parcal. 


( 
was f 


The business started in a small location on Congress 
street with eight or ten employes. Two later it 
was moved to Atwater and Rivard streets. In the mean- 
time H. C. Hodges had organized the Detroit Radiator 
Company, which is said to have been the first company 


years 
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in this country to make cast iron radiators of the design 
that has now become universal. The Detroit Radiator 
Company occupied the first floor of the new location and 


the Detroit Lubricator Company the second floor. In 
1887, these quarters having been outgrown, a building 
was erected at Lincoln avenue and the Grand Trunk 


railroad, which is still standing on the square now oc- 
cupied by the company, bounded by Lincoln, Marquette 
and Trumbull avenues and the Grand Trunk railroad. 
This building was also occupied jointly by the Detroit 
Radiator Company and the Detroit Lubricator Com- 
pany, but soon became too small for both organizations, 
so the Detroit Radiator Company, which was one of the 
three companies merged into the American Radiator 
Company, moved to what is now the Detroit plant of the 
American Radiator Company, on Chene street. 

The second president of the Detroit Lubricator Com- 
pany was Charles H. Hodges, who is a son of H. C. 
Hodges and is now chairman of the board, also first vice- 
president of the American Radiator Company. The pres- 
ent president of the Detroit Lubricator Company is F. W. 
Hodges, another son of H. C. Hodges. The present vice- 
president of manufacturing is C. H. Hodges, Jr., thereby 
continuing an uninterrupted line of Hodges association 
with the company. Herbert I. Lord is first vice-president 
and treasurer; G. B. Duffield, second vice-president, and 
KF. J. Mullany, secretary. While the company maintains 
its individual corporate identity, the American Radiator 
Company acquired its stock on July Ist, 1922, so that it 
is now actually one of the subsidiaries of the latter or- 
sranization. 

“The fact that the original hydrostatic lubricators 
were made out of brass and were an engineering spe- 
cialty, laid the foundation for broad expansion in other 
engineering specialties, and more particularly those made 
out of brass, such as radiator valves and other heating, 
oil burner and refrigeration accessories, carburetors, etc., 
with the result that the company is one of the largest 
makers of brass castings,’ stated Herbert I. Lord, first 
vice-president. “From the original organization of less 
than a dozen, the company has grown until its employes 
now total at times in excess of 1,600. The plant has ex- 
panded from small room to a solid block of four 
acres of ground space, some of which is covered by six- 
story buildings. The interesting feature is that the 
growth of the company has been entirely from within; 
in other words, it represents the original small invest- 
ment, plus earnings that have been plowed back over the 
pericd of its existence.” 


BUSINESS WITHOUT PROFIT 


Some Companies Operating at a Loss in Every Field 
—Remedy Is in Cost Accounting 


one 


Not only do many corporations in the United States do 
business without profit but many American business men 
believe that it is justifiable to incur a loss by taking over 
business from a competitor at less than the cost of doing 
it. These rather startling facts were disclosed by E. W. 
McCullough, manager of the department of manufacture 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in an 
address before the National Association of Marble 
Dealers. 

Out of 4,454 corporations engaged in the manufacture 
of stone, clay and glass products, Mr. McCullough pointed 
out, in 1925, one of the country’s most prosperous years, 
1.701 reported no net income. “There are a number of 
other lines,” he added, “which did not make as good a 
showing. 

“In every line of industry there will be found a mi- 
nority doing business at a loss. The excuses these folks 
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give for selling goods without profit and doing business 
without profit under certain circumstances would fill a 
volume, but few, if any, may be considered sound.” 

The remedy for this condition, said Mr. McCullough, 
lies in cost accounting, which is being taken up by many 
lines of industry, some members of which are discover- 
ing for the first time whether certain of their products 
are being sold a profit or at loss. “It 
“that vou cannot do business without a profit.” 


is obvious,” 
he adds, 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR INJURY 


Employer Liable if Worker’s Injury Arose from Em- 
ployment, Regardless of Blame 

“Workmen’s compensation laws, which are now in force 
in most states and soon will be in all, have set topsy turvy 
the legal question of an employer's liability for injuries 
to his employe, received in connection with the business,” 
writes Elton J. Buckley, Philadelphia attorney. “Before 
workmen’s compensation laws came, and under the com- 
mon law which was generally in force, an employer could 
not be held liable for injuries the employe 
unless the employer was in some way negligently respon- 
sible for them. In other words, it had to be the em- 
ployer’s fault or the ese had no case against him. 
And even if the er s partly at fault, if he could 
show that the emplove was negligent also, and thus con- 
tributed to the injury, the employer wasn’t liable. 

“The workmen’s compensation acts have completely 
changed all this. Today it makes no difference whether 
the employer negligent or not. He may have had 
nothing whatever to do with the accident, whatever it 
was. Nor make any difference whether the em- 
plove was guilty of contributory negligence. His negli- 
gence may have been the his injury. But 


received by 


iplover Wi 


Was 
does it 


sole cause of 
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if the accident arose out of the employment, or in course 
of it, the employer must pay damages.”’ 


Simplified Practice Rev’ew 
Kighteen new simplified practice recommendation: 


were completed during the year 1927, according to a re- 
view of the vear’s activities of the commercial standards 
vroup, bureau of standards, United States Department 
Ray M. Hudson, assistant director, in 
This brings the total projects completed ‘to 80. 
reviews of 15 simplified practice recommenda- 
already promulgated that an average of 
82.61 per cent of the total volume of industry affected 
are following the simplified practice schedules. The sim- 
plified practice recommendations are subject to annual 
reconsideration to determine the desirability of further 
eliminations, substitutions or reinstatements. The list 
of associations endorsing completed recommendations in- 
creased from 686 to 898 during 1927, while the number 
of individual companies so doing incr from 2,775 
to 6,676. During 1927 approximately 39 industries con- 
ducted preliminary conferences, looking toward the adop- 
tion of simplified practice recommendations, 
conferences were held, 


of Commerce, by 
charge. 
Recent 


tions shows 


~ased 


18 general 
and 24 new proposals received. 
a 
Much Building in Cleveland 

The Austin Company, Cleveland, reports unusual build- 
ing activity in the Cleveland territory. More than a dozen 
of the hundred building projects which this firm has 
under way from coast to coast are in greater Cleveland. 
The company reports that the year just passed was the 
that 
with such volume that 


most successful in its history, but 
ness is starting 


be even better 


this vear’s busi- 
1928 bids fair to 
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Not much trouble, if any, 
he'll be interested 


C&LI58 


This blou torch is especially made and priced for the man who like 
to do odd job around the house, or to tinker wth mechanical things 
It will last a life time if il is not abused. The usual retail price is about 
five dollars Most hardware, electrical and automobsile accessory stores 
have it —or can get it f a you wsichl 


Look for the red handle 


Detroit, Michigan 


buy a blow-torch any more about how to use 
it than he knows himself 


a Clayton & Lambert, 


For he *s gota lot of friends who use blow tor 
and he'll pass your story along 
finds what a fine blow-torch you've sold him 

For instance 
attached to a Clayton & Lambert torch in 
such a way that it can even be 


without making the 


showing him it has been thoroughly tested 
Explain how Clayton & Lambert have devised 
a patented way to prevent the gas orifice from 


spreading and ruining the torch 


you've told him really do give him a better 
blow-torch for his money, 

his being a booster for you 
his friends to drop around and look over those 
blow-torches with the red handle.”’ Be sure 


to have them where they can see them 


CLAYTON & LAMBER 


“ae oma or two 


when you make the sale 
will help your prolits a lot! 


You probably can't tell a man who wants to 


Your jobber can supply you with complete 
information on the entire Clayton & Lambert 
But if you sell him line, and with models built to meet any spe ial 


you can tell him some need of the customers you serve 


things that will help your blow-torch sales 


C&L 32 


This is one of the most popular 


blow-torches we have eve 
when he 


made. It is designed for the man who uses a blow torch 
in his daily business and demands not only excellent per 
formance but rugged ability to stand rough handling. 3. 
contains the most advanced, patented C & L blowtorch 


It also has a red handle 


) 
show him how the handle is 


improvements 
satisfaction 


Sure sign of 


broken off 


tank leak. Open up the 


filler plug and let him smell the gas fumes 


to do that. And 
When he finds these things 


you can count on 


He'll be telling 


MFG. 
CO. 
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The Conway Clutch Co., 1956 West 


Sixth street, Cincinnati, has recently 
developed a new contracting band 
clutch. Simplicity of design and com- 


pact construction as regards both the 
swing diameter and the lengthwise 
shaft space required for a given horse- 
power are among the outstanding feat- 
ures claimed for the new clutch by the 


company. It is made in four sizes, hav- 





ing a capacity for transmitting up to 
75 H.P. at 100 RPM, and with diam 
cters of the friction surfaces ranging 
from 12 to 20 inches. The clutch is 
operated by a shifter yoke, which slides 
a cone member under a roller on the 
end of the operating lever, contracting 
the friction band; and the high lever- 
age ratio assures application of ample 
driving power, it is claimed. When the 
operating lever is thrown in the reverse 
direction to release the clutch, a spring 
assists in throwing the 
out of engagement. 


friction band 
As the shifter cone 
is pushed under the operating roller, 
a finished surface on the clutch car- 
rier on which the lever slides, takes the 
end thrust and allows the lever to move 
freely up or down. The friction lin- 
ing may be replaced without removing 
the clutch from the shaft. The clutch 
is of all construction, and the 
shifter cone is made of hardened steel. 

The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Tow- 
son, Md., is manufacturing a new elec- 
tric sander. The sand pad is electrically 
driven by a powerful motor, through a 
train of steel gears, heat 


steel 


treated and 
running in a grease-tight compartment. 





The motor and all revolving shafts are 
mounted on ball bearings. The machine 
has the “pistol grip and trigger switch.’ 
It has a variety of applications, and 





can be had for all voltages. 
& Decker 


The Black 
Mfg. Co. is also putting out 


a special electric hammer accessories 
cabinet. The cabinet is stocked with 
quantities of drift keys, star drill 


holders and points, bull and diamond 
points. It is made up attractively in 
two colors, with one each of all the 
mounted on the front of the 
cabinet, and with the electric hammer 
itself on the top. 


tools 


Kelly Co., 140 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago, has patented and 
the market a gate valve, known as the 
Kelly Neway Gate Valve, which the 
company states embodies several new 
principles of Features of the 
new valve include self-cleaning seats, 


placed on 


design. 





protection when 
open, elimination of pockets, use of re- 


dise 


valve 


positive 


placeable inserts and seats, and adapt- 
ability of a standard body design to 
any type of service by the use of the 
proper insert 
spigot. 
a reciprocal scraping of 
takes place that 
company states. 


flange, hub or 
Each time the valve operates 


screw, 


moving parts 
removes all scale, the 
This, combined with 
elimination of pockets, keeps the valve 
clean at all times, prevents the gradual 
misalignment of parts and helps to se- 
cure maximum operating efficiency, it 
is further stated. Seat rings are elim- 
inated by the use of removable and re- 
placeable inserts with which the seats 
are integral. Ten different service com- 
hinations are possible with one stand- 
ard body. een laid 
on keeping lines open, it is stated. Pack- 
ing may be renewed under 
and all operating or wearing parts may 
be replaced without removing the valve 
from the line. 

Samuel C. Rogers & Company, 191- 
205 Dutton avenue, Buffalo, announce 
the new type R sectional wheel knife 
grinder as an addition to their line of 
automatic knife grinders and = saw 
sharpeners. The machine is equipped 
with a new 14-inch sectional grinding 


Special stress has 


pressure, 


wheel, having eight segments mounted 
in a steel chuck, with simple adjust- 
ment for holding and replacing seg- 
ments. All sizes are equipped with an 
improved water attachment and heavy 
yoke adjustable bottom supports to 
eliminate vibration; double ratchet 
feeding with automatic stop; increased 


speed; ball bearing if desired; direct 
motor drive, which includes built-in 
standard 5 h.p., 60-cycle motor with 


starter, extended shaft, brackets, ete.; 
belt drive with tight and loose pulleys, 
8 inches in diameter with 31-inch face, 
to run 1150 r.p.m.; leather belts, emery 
wheel dresser, wrenches, etc. 

The Ridge Tool Elyria, 
Ohio, is manufacturing the “Ridgid Su- 
per-Six,” a wrench with compound lev- 
erage particularly for use in big’ pipe 
work. According to the company, the 
compound leverage gives it fourteen 
times the leverage of a 48-inch wrench, 


if ‘Oulpany, 





though the handle is no longer than 
that of a 36-inch wrench. Action is 
through chain and adjustable toothed 
trunnion, so counter-balanced that its 
movement is limited to the joint being 
worked upon, joints already tight re- 
maining undisturbed. The tool is par- 
ticularly handy in trenches or other 
places where elbow room is small. 
Specialty Mfg. Co., Berea road and 
Madison street, Cleveland, has recently 
placed on the market a new type of cir- 
cular wire brush 
scratch-brushing, 
polishing. 


section for use in 
cleaning and rough 
The wires (which may be 
steel, brass or tampico, as desired) are 
held in place on the balanced lead cen- 





ter by means of two stampings pro- 
vided with projecting teeth, which pass 
through the tufts of wires from each 
side and the holes provided in the 
plates. After assembling, the project- 
ing ends of the teeth are bent over and 
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VOGEL Patented Frost-Proof Closets 


give satisfactory service, day in and day out, winter and summer 



















factory. 


The material used in the manufacture of VOGEL closets is the best to be obtained. 
The seats are exceptionally strong and durable, the operating levers are of mal- 
leable iron galvanized and will not break. the valve bodies are of good quality brass, 
and the entire fixtures are tested uncrr hydraulic pressure before leaving our 


VOGEL PATENTED FROST-PROOF CLOSETS have stood the test of zero 
weather and many thousands have been in use for years without requiring repairs. 
When repairs become necessary, merely remove one valve cap in back of the 


bowl and the rod with operating parts may be 
removed in an instant. 


The VOGEL is the simplest and most durable frost- 


proof water closet made. The price is right. 


SOLD BY ALL JOBBERS 


JOS. A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 














Machine Bolts 


Carri Bol ; 

Plow Holts Specials Stove Rods 
Step Bolts Everyone can DEPEND on “‘Superior”’ products. Sink Bolts 
Lag Screws Ask those who use them. Tire Bolts 


The Superior Screw and Bolt Mfg. Co. 


New York -290 Hudson St. (also export office) St. Louis, Mo.—-318 Planters Bldg. 
Chicago 707 W. Van Buren St. Detroit, Mich. 3-216 General Motors Bldg. 


Newark, N. J. 








‘“SUPERIOR’”’ 
Cap Screws and Bolts 
for 





Quality and Service 


Stove Bolts 


Cleveland, Ohio 


WAREHOUSES 
15 Kirk Place Chicago 707 W. Van Buren St. 
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against the surfaces 
stamps, to prevent the 
tufts from loosening after long use. All 
tufts are weighed to secure proper bal- 
and the ends of the 
trimmed by a_ special 
the brush is perfectly 
company states that because of this 
assembling the tufts, the 
wires are packed together so densely 
that they spread out considerably be- 
yond the hub itself. This makes it easy 
to assemble the brush 
uniformly dense and even gang of any 
length desired, the company states. 
Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co., 400 Monti- 
cello avenue, Chicago, is now manu- 
facturing a fire extinguisher furnished 
with auto or wall bracket. This ex- 
tinguisher does not operate by air 
pressure, but is a_ positive 
double acting pump that 
discharges on both strokes 
until the supply of ex- 
tinguisher fluid is ex- 
hausted. This, the 
pany states, permits rapid 
action and produces” a 
stream that will carry from 
30 to 40 feet. The pump 
mechanism is so constructed 
that it requires no soldered 
joints, and as a result there 
is no part which can be 
affected by 
sulting from the action of 
carbon tetra-chloride  solu- 
tion on the acid flux used 
in soldering, it is claimed. 
The extinguisher fluid forms 
a heavy blanket of non-combustible gas 
immediately upon striking the fire, ex- 
cluding the air and smothering the fire. 
For this reason, the company states, it 
is especially effective on oil, gasoline, 
celluloid and electrical fires and burn- 
ing grease. The fluid, it is claimed, 
does not deteriorate, does not conduct 
electricity, does not freeze at 50 degrees 
below zero and does not 


clinched tightly 
of the opposite 


wire are 
process so that 
circular. The 


ance, 


means of 


section into a 


com- 


corrosion re- 





damage ma- 
chinery or delicate fabrics. 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Com- 
pany, 2978 Woodhill road, Cleveland. 
announces the Van Dorn Flex-Disc 


grinder, a new portable, flexible disc 
electric grinding machine, designed to 
surface both metal and wood. The 





motor and general construction are in 
all respects the same as that embodied 
in Van Dorn electric drills. The motor 
has a no-load capacity of 2400 RPM, 
and can be operated on either alternat- 


ing or direct current. The machine is 


111 





equipped with a 9-inch flexible rubber 
pad, which serves as a base for a 9%- 
The flex-dise feat- 
possible even grinding or 
sanding on curved surfaces, the com 
pany states. A 6-inch flexible rubber 
pad is also manufactured, so that when 
the 914-inch abrasive discs become worn 
they may be cut down for use on the 6- 
inch flexible pad. A duco or lacquer 
polishing pad of heavy felt, covered 
with a removable cloth bonnet, may be 
interchanged with the flexible 
pad, converting the 
polishing machine. Regular equipment 
furnished with the Van Dorn 9-inch 
Flex-Disc grinder includes twelve 94- 
inch abrasive discs (three each of No. 
16, No. 24, No. 36 and No. 50 grit). The 
grinder can be furnished for use on 
110, 220 or 250 volt current. 


inch abrasive disc. 
ure) makes 


rubber 
grinder into a 


Stow Manufacturing Co., Ine., Bing- 
hampton, N. Y., is now manufacturing 
the Stow angle head for drilling in out 
of the way places. The tool derives its 
power through a flexible shaft that may 
be driven by an ordinary shop electric 


drill or available motor, or some 





, 
i 


similar portable power, or it may be 
belted from a line shaft. The flexible 
shaft is furnished in convenient length. 
The angie head is commonly furnished 
in 's-inch capacity, but may be had in 
other with 114-inch feed 
with ratchet handle, taking 
Morse taper shank drills; and, where 


sizes 


screw 


socket 


space permits, a chuck may be ap- 
plied. Among the uses to which the 
angle head is especially adapted, ac- 


cording to the company, are applying 
shock absorbers on automobiles, install- 
ing fenders, drilling of large castings 
too heavy to move, and drilling in both 
metal and woed where an ordinary elec- 
tric drili or hand bit cannot be used 
because of lack of space. It measures 
7 inches from point to point. 
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The Conway Clutch Company, 1955 
Riverside, Cincinnati, is out with Bul- 
letin D. C. on the Conway dise clutch. 
This is a booklet of 12 pages and cover. 
It contains information on dise clutches, 
dise clutch pulleys and couplings manu- 
factured by the company, photograph 
and drawing illustrations and_ tables 
containing dimensions and prices. 

The United States Electrical Tool Co.. 
2488 West Sixth street, Cincinnati, has 
issued Catalogue No. 24. This is an at- 
tractive booklet of 56 pages and cover 
containing illustrations, specification 
tables and brief descriptions of the com- 


pany’s products. The illustrations are 
particularly good. Inserted in the cata- 
logue is a four-page price sheet. 

Kieley & Mueller, Ine., 84-38 West 
13th street, New York, has issued Cata- 
logue No. 57 on its steam, water, gas, 
oil and air specialties. This is a very 
complete book of 232 pages and cover, 
so arranged that more pages may be 
inserted. It is replete with illustra- 
tions, both drawings and photographs, 
and contains descriptive matter, and 
price, dimension and weight tables. It 
has a general index, and several pages 
at the end are left blank for memo- 
randa. 

The Bristol Waterbury, 
Conn., is out with Catalogue No. 1502 
on its recording wattmeters and record- 
ing frequency meters, which describes 
the various types of this equipment and 
shows its uses and applications. It is 
well illustrated with charts and photo- 
graphs. The latter portion is devoted 
to a discussion of the necessity for ac- 
curate charts. 

The Chisholi-Moore Manufacturing 
Co., 5046 Lakeside avenue, Cleveland, 
has issued Bulletin No. 31 on its elec- 
tric hoists. This bulletin contains 32 
pages and cover. It is completely illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings, 
and contains well arranged data tables. 
Interesting features of the bulletin are 
four pages devoted to parts numbers, 
names and general instructions apply- 
ing to the standard electric hoist with 
hand power trolley, to H-1 motor driven 
trolley, H-2 motor driven trolley and 
SC type, motor driven trolley. The 
parts are indicated by numbers on 
diagrams of the equipment. Bulletin 
No. 31 also contains list prices of alter- 
nating current electric hoists, with in- 
structions as to how to determine the 
list prices on direct current hoists. 


(Obituary 
2 
Daniel L. Lott 
Daniel L. Lott, vice-president and 
superintendent of the Loomis Machine 
Co., Tiffin, Ohio, died in his home in 
Tiffin February 25th. Mr. Lott was 68 


years of age. 


Company, 








Edward P. Bishop 

Edward P. Bishop, treasurer of More- 
house & Wells Co., Decatur, IIl., dis- 
tributor of factory and auto supplies, 
shelf and heavy hardware and metals, 
died Wednesday, February Ist. His 
death was unexpected, and was a shock 
to his many friends and associates. 


Roy N. Cole 

Roy N. Cole, secretary-treasurer of 
the R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., Newnan, Ga., 
unexpectedly died recently while at his 
winter home in St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Mr. Cole was 61 years of age. He had 
been associated with his brother, R. D. 
Cole, in the Newnan company for sev- 
eral years, and had been identified with 




















LIMESTONE 
Wood Split Pulleys 





Prompt Shipment Always, from Maysville 
Stock 
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The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 
Maysville, Ky., U. S. A. 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 


Brim-full of 


| new information! 
HILL CLUTCH f 
| MILL EQUIPMENT The New General Catalog 


Hill Clutch”’ 
Mill 
Equipment 


SHAFTING 
BEARINGS 
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HT ELEOUIPMENT 
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pen It illustrates every phase 
BELT TIGHTENERS of “HILL. CEUTCH’ 


MILL EQUIPMENT. In 


A + addition, it contains 











tables, diagrams, engineer- 
ing data, etc., which elim- 
inates guess work in the 
HILLCLuT¢ selection of proper power 
L EQuip transmission units. Write 
for copy 
"ACTER VES 
AT . ; 
RS Sproes, | The Hill Clutch Machine 
SPEED ETS & Foundry Co. 
TRANSFORMERS Power Transmission Engineers 
General Office and Plant 
a Cleveland, Ohio 

















600,000 


Satisfied Users of U. S. Automatic In- 
jectors requiring repairs and replace- 
ments, together with an assured and 
proper profit to the jobber through our 
established resale prices, make U. S. 
Automatic Injectors a satisfactory and 
profitable line for any jobber to handle. 











American Injector Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 








“THE CHASE” 


Line of 
Factory Trucks 
Industrial Cars 
Charging Trucks and Cars 
Dump Cars 
Turntables, etc. 


We solicit your inquiries 


THE CHASE FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 
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the machinery manufacturing and 
metal trades industries in the Southeast 
for many years. 


Howard B. Sherman 


Howard B. Sherman, founder and 
president of the H. B. Sherman Mfg. 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., died in Miami 
Beach, Fla., March 8th. The remains 
were brought to Battle Creek, where he 
was buried on March 13th. Mr. Sher- 
man was fifty-eight years ago. 
As a youth he was a bookkeeper in a 


born 








HOWARD B. SHERMAN 


Battle Creek plumbing establishment. 
His inventive genius led him to origi- 
nate certain ideas for the manufacture 
of mechanical devices in the line of hose 
fittings, and at the age of twenty-four 
he entered the manufacturing business 
for himself in a modest way. His first 
plant was a little one-story structure in 
the rear of his family home, this being 
the nucleus for what has since grown 
to be the present H. B. Sherman Manu- 
facturing Co., a firm manufacturing a 
wide variety of products in the hose 
fitting, plumbing, electrical and kindred 
lines. Mr. Sherman was identified dur- 
ing his life with various enterprises in 
which he played the leading part and 
in most was the actual creator. 
the organizer and 
American 


He was 
president of the 
Stamping Co., of Battle 
Creek, a well known and extensive plant 
manufacturing steel products. At the 
time of his death Mr. Sherman was 
president of the Central National Bank, 
of Battle Creek, having been one of its 
organizers in 1903 and having been 
very influential in the unusually suc- 
cessful development of the institution, 
a bank of $12,000,000 resources. He 
had also organized and been engaged 
in other local enterprises. The large 
machinery manufacturing plant in 
Hastings, Mich., which has been called 
the most beautiful factory building in 
America, was the product of Mr. Sher- 
man’s creative ability, this firm having 
been built up by him, later sold to the 
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E. W. Bliss Company and now operated 
as a division of that firm. Active in 
civic work as he was, the death of Mr. 
Sherman caused great sorrow through- 
out his native city, not only by a host of 
personal friends but by the community 
at large. Factories and banks, as well 
as the municipal offices, were closed 
during the day of his funeral and flags 
were flown at half-mast in honor of his 
memory. The funeral was held from 
the St. Thomas Episcopal church, where 
his body lay in state for several hours, 
and burial was at the Oak Hill ceme- 
tery. The H. B. Sherman Mfg. Co. has 
been for many years a member of the 
American Supply and Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


Frank A. Mitchell 


Frank A. Mitchell, Philadelphia mill 
supply man, died February 26th, in the 
Jefferson hospital, Philadelphia, fol- 
lowing an illness of several weeks’ 
duration. Mr. Mitchell conducted a 
mill supply and hardware business at 
20th and Callowhill Philadel- 
phia, for 35 years. He was formerly 
treasurer of the Franklin Hardware 
Co., of which he was one of the or- 
ganizers. Mr. Mitchell is survived by 
his widow. 


streets, 


Clarence W. Carlisle 


Clarence W. Carlisle, New England 
manager for the Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration, died Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 25th, in his home in the Wol- 
laston district of Quincy, Mass., fol- 
lowing a five weeks’ illness due to heart 
trouble. Mr. Carlisle entered the em- 
ploy of the Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion 25 years ago as a stenographer. 
He was a member of a number of or- 
ganizations. Deceased is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Hazel Rugg Carlisle, 
and five children. 


Howard A. Winton 


Howard A. Winton died in a Mil- 
waukee hospital February 7th, follow- 
ing a brief illness of pneumonia. Mr. 
Winton was born April 9th, 1894. In 
1919 he joined The Heil Co., Milwau- 
kee. He served in turn as advertising 
manager, general branch manager and 
secretary of the Hydro Hoist Company, 
an affiliated organization. Mr. Winton 
was one of the organizers of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Industrial Ad- 
vertisers, and was elected president of 
the organization at its last annual meet- 
ing. He was also secretary of the Ed- 
itorial Service Company, of Milwaukee. 
Deceased was a first lieutenant in the 
32nd division during the world war, 
and was active in church and fraternal 
organizations. He is survived by his 
widow and three children. 


Arthur Ward Fox 
Arthur Ward Fox, vice-president and 
general manager of The Billings & 
Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn., died in 


the Hartford hospital, March Ist, at the 
age of 46 years. He had been confined 
to the hospital for more than three 
months. Deceased was born in New 
Haven in 1882, the son of Colonel 
Simeon J. Fox, and when a young man 
he moved to Hartford. He became vice- 
president and general manager of The 
Billings & Spencer Co., March 1st 1924, 
relinquishing a similar position with 
The Johns-Pratt Co., also of Hartford, 
with which he started his career 
twenty-one years ago, as a clerk. Mr. 
Fox was a zealous worker in civic, edu- 





ARTHUR WARD FOX 


cational, church, fraternal and 
work activities. He was a member of 
the Hartford board of education, a 
former alderman, a former president 
of the Y. M. C. A., chairman of the 
education committee of the Hillyer In- 
stitute, a former vice-president of the 
Hartford Tuberculosis Society, chair- 
man of the boys’ work committee of 
the Rotary club, president of the Hart- 
ford chapter of the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants, a member of 
the executive commitee of the Connecti- 
cut society of the Wadsworth branch of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, 
vice-chairman of the board of the Con- 
necticut Baptist state convention, presi- 
dent of the laymen’s’ organization 
of the Baptists of the state, and an 
active worker for the city’s community 
chest. He was always deeply interested 
in the recreational activities of fac- 
tory employes of the city, had devel- 
oped the Industrial Baseball league as 
its president, and was president of the 
Hartford Industrial Athletic league. 
While factory manager at the Johns- 
Pratt Co. plant, he organized the fore- 
men’s club and employes’ association. 
As a member of the board of education, 
he was particularly interested in trade 
and vocational education. Mr. Fox was 
a member of other fraternal and social 
organizations, a director of the Morris 
Plan bank and had also been president 
and director of the Connecticut Electric 
Clock Company. 
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20 Years on the market without a Complaint 


A high grade lubricant and preser:er. 
your belts while on the pulleys. 
better and last longer. 

leather and canvas belts. 


ATLANTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


Easy to apply. Treat 
They will hold their shape 
Made in three grades, for rubber, 





Also made in liquid form. 
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Order from your Jobber 


LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CO. 


283 So. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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High Pressure Gauge Glass 


High Pressure Red Line Gauge Glass 
Standard Pressure Gauge Glass 
Lubricator Glasses 


Oil Cup Glasses 
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Made in U.S. A. 


Wrile for booklet 


The Libbey Glass Mfg. Co. 
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IMPORTANCE OF ELECTRIC HOISTS 

In recent years material handling has become one of 
the most important phases of the production process. 
Because the handling of materials is such a large part of 
the making of products—it has been authoritatively 
stated that it is 90 per cent of making—every effort has 
been made to speed-up, make easier and simplify this 
important part of production. Electric hoists have nat- 
urally played a tremendous part in the development of 
economical material handling. Because of their greater 
flexibility, the ease with which they can lift and move 
heavy loads, and the slight attention they require, electric 


hoists have become standard equipment wherever ma- 
terial must be moved regularly and frequently.—Chis- 
holm-Moore Bulletin No. 31. 
ADVANCE IN PAPER MAKING 
The advance in the art of paper making in Mass- 


achusetts is shown by the fact that when, in 1801, at the 
very dawn of the nineteenth century, Zenas Crane, Henry 
Wiswell and John Willard, of Dalton, set up in that town 
the first paper mill and issued a fervent appeal to the 
women of Berkshire county to save their rags, they were 
1802 and 1807, 
about 20 tons of paper annually, a quantity that today 
is less than that turned out 
making machine in 24 hours. 


perfectly satisfied to produce, between 


by a single modern paper 

Even as late as 1855 the 
“Old Berkshire” mill, as it was then known, had a vearly 
capacity of but 180 One of in the 
Connecticut Valley region is today able to manufacture 
on an average machine 22 tons of paper every 24 hours 
the usual operating time, (with three eight-hour shifts), 
that prevails in our paper mills.—Jidustry. 


tons. its successors 


ESSENTIALS FOR MAKING GOOD WELD 

In an article on “Good Welding Essentials,” Alexander 
Churchward, technical director of Wilson Welder & Met- 
Co., Inc., gives the following as the essentials for 
making a good weld: 1) Proper current for diameter 
of electrode 2) Correct electrode for the work. 
of electrode holder; for 
steel and cast iron; positive for bronze, aluminum, monel 
metal and nickel. 1) Work must be clean. Rust, oil or 
paint will cause bad welds. Brush thoroughly with wire 
brush, use blast if one is available. 
thoroughly if more than one layer is applied. 
good ground is absolutely essential. 


als 
used. 2) 
Proper polarity 


4 Aj). 
oo) HEGAELUE 


or a sand Peen 
A 
A poor ground will 
cause the arc to break continually, resulting in a porous 
weld. The ground clamp should be fastened to the work 
securely. See that the contacts are clean on both ground 
clamp and work. 


5) 


6) On certain jobs where maximum 
strength and ductility are essential, great care must be 
taken in the preparation of the work, also in the pro- 
cedure while being welded. Work must be clean, and if 
more than one layer is used, each electrode, as it is fused 
in, should be thoroughly peened with a peening hammer, 
or air hammer, then brushed thoroughly.” 


MAKING PIPE ON THE JOB 


“Many veteran plumbers today can recall the time 
when they made their own lead pipe from sheet. The 
plumbarius in old Roman times had also to be his own 
pipe maker as well as plumber. The method then in use 
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for forming pipe is interesting enough to note in detail. 
Plates of lead which had been cast on smooth beds of sand 
were rolled into sheets ten feet long, which in turn were 
bent around a wooden cylinder. The trough formed by 
the V-shaped edges provided space for soldering. Some 
of these pipes, with walls as thick as 114 inches and 
27 inches, are still in existence. In 
a present day hydraulic test of a sample of this old pipe 
4 inches in diameter and with a '4-inch wall thickness, 
an internal pressure of 250 pounds per square inch was 
applied before the pipe showed signs of failure.” This is 
one of the many interesting descriptions in “The History 
of Sanitation,” recently published by the Bridgeport 
Brass Company, depicting the romance of plumbing as 
revealed by the spade of the excavator. 

ROCKLAND, 


diameters as great as 


MASS., WORLD'S LEADING SHOE TOWN 
Rockland, in the early days known as East Abington, 
Was one of the first towns in this country to manufacture 
shoes; and from its inception always manufactured the 
highest grade of shoes. The reason that Rockland held 
this high place is that in the early days the men used to 
make shoes in their own homes, and as the children grew 
up they used to attend school in the daytime and helped 
their fathers at night and Saturdays; in this way 
they received a very thorough training in making shoes 
from beginning to end. 


SO, 


This created the great founda- 
tion for shoemaking, and being a shoe district it was only 
natural that the sons would follow in the footsteps of 
their fathers; and as modern methods were presented 
to the trade these vounger men, naturally familiar with 
all branches of shoemaking, progressed with the times 
and built up quite a colony of finished shoemakers. As 
time goes on, they not only keep up that fine quality of 
workmanship, but are adding something more day by 
day; and it is a fact that the shoes shipped from this 
town in the past, as well as the present, were some of the 
finest shoes produced in the country.—Jndustry. 
THE BEGINNING INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS 

“To Eli Whitney, inventor of the cotton gin, goes the 
honor of being the first man to really apply the principles 
of interchangeable manufacture as we know them today,” 
states the Wisconsin Electric Company in its booklet en- 
titled, “One Ten-Thousandth of an Inch.” ‘Financially 
embarrassed and discouraged over the legal difficulties in 
defending his rights on the cotton gin, Whitney re- 
turned from the South to his home at Whitneyville, just 
outside of New Haven, in the vear 1798. He,made up his 
mind that he must turn to something else. He chose the 
manutacture of muskets. From the very start he pro- 
posed making these arms ‘on a new principle.’ After 
laboring two vears in designing and building the neces- 
sary machinery, he completed his first contract of 15,000 
muskets. In making his second application for another 
contract for 15,000 arms in 1812, Whitney writes: 

“*The subscriber begs leave further to remark that 
he has for the last 12 vears been engaged in manufactur- 
ing muskets; that he now has the most respectable private 
establishment in the United States for carrving on this 
important branch of the business. That this establish- 
ment was commenced and has been carried on upon a 
plan which is unknown in Europe, and the great lead- 
ing object of which is to substitute correct and effective 
operations of machinery for that skill of the artist which 
acquired only by long practice and experience; a 
species of skill which is not possessed to any considerable 
extent.’ 

“Crude as his methods were, we see here that Whitney 
had the first faint glimpse of the economic possibilities 
of interchangeable manufacturing.” 


OF 
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BU PROG 


The engineer recognizes real engineering in 
the design of Bull Frog barrows, carts and 
scrapers. The construction details appeal to 
the practical mind of the contractor. There 
are numerous in-built reasons why Bull Frog 
equipment delivers a bigger day’s work with- 
out increasing labor cost. Mill supply houses 
serving contractors and industrial users will 
find real merchandising power in any Bull 
Frog item. Let us send you our current 
catalog. 
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Protection - Volume = 
an Increasing Percentage 
of Unsolicited Business 


are what the Monarch Metal account means to our 


Saginaw Distributor. Read the letter: The Toledo Wheelbarrow Company 


3 
“After a quarter of a century of continuous and most cordial TOLEDO, OHIO 
business relations we are happy to confirm our previous expressions 
of satisfaction with your treatment of us, especially your maintained 
policy of protection to distributors. Our sales of Monarch Metal 
continue to show a most satisfactory volume, and the ever incre asing 
percentage of unsolicited business proves conclusively that the prod- 
uct has real merit.” SAGINAW HARDWARE COMPANY. . 
If this is the kind of babbitt account you want, 
ask if your territory is open. 
. 


Branch Office and Warehouse 
CHICAGO 
69 East Wacker Drive 


MONARCH METAL CO., Chicago 
119 South Lincoln Street 
{ssociate Member National Supply and Machinery Distributors’ Association 


Manufacturers of Quaker Metal, the ‘‘Ladle Bronze’”’ 
which is also sold through Distributors. 
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WATER SYSTEM 

You can sell your customers clear, 

_i¢ormome — strong ‘‘boiler windows” that with C@ERTHD 
C m@ ¢ Es a es, stand every extreme shock, pres- 

ou y sure and temperature change when ae ane 
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aj IC or rivate you sell Moncrieff Scotch Gauge up to 150 tbs 
X. Buildings Glasses. 
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with the assurance that they will 



























Suburban and country homes, 
public and private buildings, 
parks, summer resorts, camps, 
manufacturing plants, cream- 
eries, dairies, etc.—all are 


for steam pressure 
build up a group of regular custo- up to 500 Ths 


mers who stick to the supplies that 





: . prove their worth in performance. (MONAMEL 0) 
interested In modern water 
facilities, and sooner or later é H . 
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water system of some kind shown at the right affords a wide emphasize the water 


‘ ’ line Will stand 
choice for the engineer. ih 

Myers Water Systems—the depend- 

able line with styles and sizes for any 


installation up to ten thousand gallons 


pressure 















per hour—are efficient and economical JENKINS BROS. BEACON REO () 
Twenty-four hour a day service with- Sole U. S._ Agents for MONCRIEFF 
out care or attention “thev vive the Genuine Scotch GAUGE GLASSES air enamelled. ales 

t t i atisfacti — t th is | st 80 White Street New York, N. Y. with red indicator 
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. » 646 Washington Blvd Chicago, Ill, 
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late catalog with complete information. 
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Heavy Imports of Hides and Skins 

“Imports of hides and skins into the United States 
during 1927 exceeded those of all previous years since 
1923 in both quantity and value, according to preliminary 
figures,” states Commerce Reports, published by the bu- 
reau of foreign and domestic commerce. ‘“‘Because the 
domestic production is not sufficient to satisfy local needs, 
the United States, which is the largest producer of leather 
in the world, imports considerable quantities of hides and 
skins vearly. The average vearly value of these imports 
by this country during the past ten vears amounts to 
more than $100,000,000.” 


Broadening Market Helps Tool Business 


“The tool business is all right,” states William M. 
Pratt, president, Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, 
Mass., in Hardware Age. “It is one of the most neces- 


sary businesses in this country today. 
a mechanical age, we are doing everything possible by 
mechanical means, and the machinery and equipment 
therefore cannot be made, operated, or repaired without 
mechanical tools of many kinds and sizes; 
these days the tool users of the country are going to 
weigh the quality of tools they buy; they are not going 
to be influenced by price only: and merchants of every 
description will hesitate before offering to their clients 
mechanical tools of any description unless they are con- 
vinced that these tools are capable of performing the 
work for which they were primarily intended. The prov- 
ince of a tool is to perform a certain function quicker 
and better than you can possibly do it by hand. As such 

becomes a labor saver; a poor tool fails in this respect 
and the mechanic will soon find it out. It would be futile 
to deny that in the large industrial plants machines are 
being used to replace hand tools wherever possible. but 
the broadening market in other than 
makes up for it.” 


We are living in 


and one of 


directions more 
Electric Hand Saw Development 

“We now have a very practical development along the 
lines of carpenter efficiency exemplified in the electrical 
hand saw, which is to a very large extent taking the place 
of hand-driven saws where electric current is available 
and where the volume of cutting required proves the 
economy of power operated tools,” writes H. Atkins, 
president of E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, in an arti- 
cle in his company’s house organ, The Saw Kerf, under 
the above caption. “While we have not ourselves manu- 
factured the machines for this important line of en- 
deavor, we have from the conception been constantly in 
touch with the pioneers in the art to the extent of render- 
ing assistance in the development of the 
for this purpose. While the advent of a machine of 
this sort would seem to tend to ultimately reduce the 
number of hand-driven tools which could be made and 
sold, we are inclined to take the more optimistic view 
in the matter from our standpoint of manufacture that 
the hand tool will never be displaced by a machine tool 
for the close, fine cabinet fitting that has to be done by 
the skilled mechanic, and there are many places in the 
erection of modern buildings where the hand tool cannot 
possibly be used to advantage and where the electrically 
driven tool can be used on the job instead of in the 
planing mill or sash, door and blind factory, where the 


proper tools 
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work was formerly done. We look for a large develop- 
ment along this particular line, and the addition of tools 
for metal sawing as well as woodwork.” 
Indications Are for Gradual Business Improvement 

“While admitting that tangible evidences of recovery 
are not as definite as was hoped two months ago, a re- 
examination of basic factors fails to reveal any funda- 
mental reasons why we should not expect at least an 
average amount of good business during the vear,” 
The National City Bank of New York, in 
letter issued at the beginning of March. ‘Certain psy- 
chological factors, it is true, exist which may influence 
the trend. The fact of its being a presidential year, with 
the usual political investigations of business and charges 
and counter charges about prosperity, tends to keep busi- 
ness in a state of uncertainty, and may be a restraining 
factor, even though no seriously disturbing economic 
issues hang upon the election. Aside, however, from 
such psychological influences, there seems no reason why 
business should not look forward to a year of gradual 
improvement. By and large, there are no burdensome 
inventories to be worked off. On the contrary, inven- 
tories generally have been allowed to run down to the 
point where some stocking up would now seem to be in 
good order. Money conditions continue easy and there 
is an abundance of funds seeking investment. Such con- 
ditions are favorable to enterprise and pave the way for 
projects whose carrying forward involves employment of 
labor and consumption of materials—in other words, pro- 
vides the ground work for 


states 
its monthly 


general business recovery.” 
Regarding Salesmen’s Compensation 

Salesmen Be Required to Finance Them- 
is the subject of an article by James H. Warbur- 
ton, sales manager, Marietta Chair Co., in Printers’ Ink 
Monthly. Although he states that there is no one best 
plan for paying road salesmen, he favors generally the 
commission plan. “But I am not advocating placing every 
salesman in the land on a straight or compromise com- 
mission payroll,” writes Mr. Warburton. “I have refer- 
ence, at this moment, only to the fundamentally sound 
basis of establishing safe limit costs of ‘buying business’ 
—that’s what we are doing, buying business, regardless 
of the price we pay or how we pay it, when we employ 
men to go out after orders.” Mr. Warburton’s company 
pays all of its salesmen on a straight commission basis. 
All of them had had furniture selling experience before 
joining his company, but Mr. Warburton says that if 
the time comes when he will have to select young, inex- 
perienced men, it is his present opinion that he will ex- 
pect them to pay their own way. He states that he can- 
not conceive of a man who intends to make selling his 
life’s work tying up to a straight-salaried job. “If a 
man has the stuff in him to make good as a salesman, he 
also has that inbred streak which says: ‘Give me room— 
I want the sky to be the limit’,” writes Mr. Warburton. 
After listing the points he considers in selecting a sales- 
man and the points he would consider about a company 
he was considering joining as a salesman, he concludes 
as follows: “Any man, whether he be an experienced 
salesman or a potential salesman, who measures up, to a 
satisfactory degree, to the requirements of the employ- 
er’s yardstick will have an excellent chance of making 
good with the firm that measures up on the seven points 
of the employe’s gauge—if. And the ‘if’ is the wild card 
in the pack. But it is my opinion that the new 
man, or hopes-to-be salesman, should be required to pay 
his own pay, provided—yes, there is another if—the con- 
cern measures up and the product offers reasonably early 
and living-income possibilities.” 


“Should 
selves?” 


sales- 
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TRAHERN Line | | “VERITAS” 


of Spiral Gear, Direct Connected WHEEL 


Motor Driven Rotary DRESSER 
Gear PUMPS 








SAFE 
SIMPLE 
EFFECTIVE 
EASILY 
RENEWABLE | 
MOST ECONOMICAL | 


Made in 


Sweden 


+= is Complete -+ 


The “VERITAS” Grinding Wheel Dresser meets all the 
requirements of a tool for the general dressing and truing 
up of emery, carborundum and other grinding wheels. 
The roll consists of hardened steel plates with **U”’ shaped 





teeth which keep their sharpness until they are completely 
worn out. The spindle is provided with a lubricating 


1 to 250 Gallons per minute 


cap. 
This line is built to handle gasoline, oil, fuel oil, kerosene, water, 
paint, lacquer, thinner, size, cutting compounds, alcohol and other We carry a full line of circular files and torches 
liquids. | 
You should find a pump in this new TRAHERN line that will - 
meet your needs Write for catalogue 


For further information, write us 


e Rockford SCANDINAVIAN WESTERN IMPORTING CO., Ltd. 
Geo. D. Roper Corporation alin 107-109 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


Illinois 


P U M P ~ FOR PE R MAN E N C E Minneapolis, Minn Seattle, Wash. Montreal, Can. 














! Our ads, like the one 
Dealers Jobbers : below, are producing 

9 “‘live”’ inquiries every 
where i us turn them over to you for taking the orders. There's 
a big, growing market for “blowers. the Tornado actually outper 
forms them all. Exclusive territory, liberal discount, small invest 
ment, quick turnover. Get our proposition. Write today to A A 
Breuer, President. 
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f harmful dust, dir bate Fastes CRESCENT WOOD WORKING 
whos 3 mer oe : a et 5 MACHINES 
eanieie a are efficient, practical,simple in adjustments 
and in selecting Crescent your customers 
will get equipment that is designed for en- 


durance and so rigidly constructed as to 
assure them of long continued service. 


Check over your list of Crescent printed 
matter and be prepared to quote on the 
Crescent line at every opportunity. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 


- Se President. oro .ccomout 96 Columbia Street - Leetonia, Ohio 
anti Elec. Mie re 854 Blackhawk, Chicago wnhutcrery, et. 
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Neither Deaf Nor Dumb 


“Judge,” said the drunk, “you’re so 
dumb I betcha you don’t know how 
many days there are in February.” 

“Thirty days!” snapped the judge. 


Corn Kept on Growing 
A corn syrup manufacturing 
pany received the following letter: 
“Dear Sirs: I have ate three cans of 
your corn syrup and it has not helped 
my corns one bit.” 


coni- 


Joke from Cactus Land 
First Mexican: Carlos has announced 
that he will be a candidate in the next 
election. 


Second Ditto: What’s he running 
for? 
First Mexican: The border. 
About Hiay Fever 
First Cannibal: The chief has hay 
fever. 


Second Cannibal: Serves him right; 
we warned him not to eat the 
widow. 


grass 


He Was a Rattler 
Distressed Prof: “Why 
answer me?” 

Frosh: “I did shake my head.” 
D. P.: “Well, do you expect me to 
hear it rattle way up here?” 


don’t) you 


Burr. 


Why Juries Disagree 
The jury in the Ackerman case, tried 
Monday before Judge Carlson, failed to 
agree. Bill Perkins and his wife were 
on it.—Lewis Herald, 
burg, Ky. 


County Vance- 


Better Have Been a Wet 

A chap was arrested for assault and 
battery and brought before the judge. 

Judge to Prisoner: “What is your 
name, occupation, and what are you 
charged with?” 

Prisoner: “My 
am an electrician, 
with battery.” 

Judge (after recovering his equilibri- 
um): “Officer, put 
cell.’—The Antler. 


name is 
and | 


Sparks. I 
am charged 


this guy in a dry 


Given a Wrong ‘Tip 
Pop, I got in trouble at school today 
and it’s your fault.” 
“How’s that, son?” 


“ 


“Remember when I asked you how 
much a million dollars was?” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Well, ‘Helluva lot’ isn’t the right 


answer.”—Oteen Skylight. 
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“The Weaker Sex" 

is that part of humanity that goes 
out in sub-zero weather wearing a low 
neck dress, silk gloves, rolled silk stock- 
ings and dancing pumps to get a wool 
muffler, fur lined and woolen 
underwear for her husband so that he 
can go to work. 


gloves 


Up on His Game 


Suitor—"“There’s only one thing I'd 
rather accomplish than marry your 
daughter, sir.” 

Father (warily)—‘‘What’s that?” 

Suitor—‘“Handle a niblick the way 


you do, sir.” 
Father “Aw 
on out to lunch.” 


shucks—well, come 


Cut Price Necessary 

“Yes,” said the specialist, as he stood 
at the bedside of the sick purchasing 
agent, “I can cure you.” 

“What will it cost?” asked the sick 
man, faintly. 

“Five hundred dollars. 

“You'll have to 
little,” replied the 
“T had a better bid 
taker,” 


shade your 
purchasing 


from the 


price a 
agent; 
under- 


There's a Horse in This One, Too 
“Your steak,” remarked the young 
man to the butcher, “is like the weather 
today—rather tough.” 
“Yes,” replied the  quick-witted 
butcher, “and your account is also like 
the weather—unsettled.” Domestic 


Engineering. 


It Was for a Lady 

“T vant some powder.” 
“Scented?” 

“No, I vill take it mit me.” 
“*Mennen’s?” 
“No, vimmen’s.” 


Einstein 
Salesman 
Einstein 
Salesman 
Einstein 


Imperso 





ting tis Superior 

Say, Bob,” asked an acquaintance, 
“why did the foreman sock you yester- 
day?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “A foreman 
is one who stands around and watches 
his men work.” 

“T know; but 
with it?” 

“Why, he got jealous of me. 
thought T was the foreman.” 


what’s that got to do 


People 


How much can a Scotchman drink? 


Any given amount, 
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Osborn Wire Wheel Brushes Will 
Help Your Customers Reduce Costs 









































In practically every factory—large or small— 
there are ways to reduce production costs 
through the use of Osborn Wire Wheel 


Brushes. 


For years, Osborn has made an intensive 
study of the use of wire wheel brushes in 
practically every industry. 





Out of this wealth of first-hand experience, 
Osborn has built a better-wearing wire wheel 
brush for every use — removing rust, paint, 
enamel; removing burrs; polishing brass, alu- 
minum and steel; gear cleaning; for roughing 
rubber and hundreds of other operations. 


Among your customers, you doubtless know 
of many who are large users of Osborn Wire 
Wheel Brushes. An investigation may dis- 





awe cl. close a number of others who can use them 
Master Wheels are made in sizes ranging from 4” to Poh ei i 
15” in diameter and all sizes have a standard 2 enone z= profitably. 
ing. | he adjustment to fit any size shaft is made by oe > = 
the use of Osborn Adapters. A set of Adapters to } 
fit your size arbor will be furnished with each wheel. . 7 <i) 


Tut OS80RN MANUFALTURING LOMPANY 


v . < we 
—— 5401 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Osborn Adapter Branch Offices: 
New York Detroit Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles 





Economy Sections are made in 
sizes from 2” to 15”. Economy 
Sections and hubs are sold sepa- 





rately. Arbor hole sizes range 
from 1/2" to 2'!/2"—full list of sizes Monitor Sections are furnished 
and details sent on request. in sizes ranging from 6" to 15” in 


diameter and with arbor holes 
rom ¥2" to 2!" 





Riehl SectionsT he type of con- 
struction of these sections, to- 
gether with the additional 
amount of wire in the section, 
insures a longer-wearing brush. 
Sizes 3” to 15”. Arbor holes any 
size desired. 








A BETTER-WEARING BRUSH FOR EVERY USE 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Miri Supriies 
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Pun Mitt Suppry SaresmMan Was Founded by 


Ernest H. Smith in 192 
Distribution of Mill Supplies. 
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Ernest H. Smith, 


1922, and Dedicated to the Vractical 


Assoc iate Editor 


Applicaticn of Correct Sales Principles in 


Make Your Own Good Luck in Selling 


Many of the So-called ‘‘Breaks’’ That Come to Salesmen Are 
Results of Care, Forethought and Diligent Effort 


Not long ago I was playing golf with 
a friend who made a long, wild, iron 
shot that landed in the rough and, by 
all rights, should have gone far out of 
bounds. Instead, it hit the edge of a 
rock in the long grass, caromed off 
almost at right angles and landed on 
the green, coming to a stop two feet 
from the cup. 

Every baseball fan knows that many 
games are won just because one team 
gets the breaks of the game. Every- 
thing else being equal, the outfield hits 
of one team seem to drop right into the 
fielders’ hands every time, while the 
other team, with no more skillful bat- 
ting, gets singles and two-baggers out 
of outfield hits because they drop just 
out of reach. 

The element of luck now and then 
wins for the poorer player, the poorer 
team, but luck can’t bring consistent 
victories. 

E. W. Scripps, in his book of reminis- 
cences, pays due credit to the factor of 
luck in making success, but he adds, “I 
never knew a fool to have any but bad 
luck.” 

HE FOUND A “HORSESHOE” 

I have a friend who has made a fairly 
large fortune. He told me how he got 
his start at accumulating money. “I 
was working in a railroad depot,” he 
said, “and it was part of my job to 
refill the slot machines that sold penny 
pieces of chocolate and chewing gum. 
I took out the money and turned it over 
to the company that operated the ma- 
chines. One day I found among the 
pennies, many of them bright, new 
ones, a five dollar gold piece. I put 
one of my pennies in its place and kept 
that five dollar gold piece and put it 
in the savings bank to start an account. 
That was where my good luck began.” 

There may be a question of ethics in 
connection with that act, though I am 
not prepared to venture an opinion. 
Speaking of ethics, I have to diverge 
here for a moment to interject the 
story of the boy who asked his father, 
a merchant, what ethics is. 

“Vell, Abie,’ explained the parent, 
“if I sell a customer already a pair of 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


pants for ten dollars and he gives me 
a ten dollar bill and on the way to the 
cash register I find it’s two ten dollar 
bills stuck together, then that’s where 
the ethics comes in. Shall I tell my 
partner or shan’t I?” 

Good luck in finding that gold piece 
may have been the particular incident 
that started that young man on his 
way to accumulate a fortune, but if he 
had continued to depend upon luck, he 
wouldn’t have been worth fifteen cents 
today. 

I don’t think many traveling sales- 
men really think of luck as a ruling 


DipJA Ever Notice THAT 


MOST LUCKY GUYS ARE 
HUSTLERS / 





factor in sales. If they do, they should 
give proper heed to the matter of con- 
trolling their luck. 

I had a prospective buyer for a large 
steel safe, and made an appointment to 
meet him at a certain time. It was at 
a time when the roads were heavy with 
snow, and the buyer was located ten 
miles from the nearest railroad. I set 
out with an automobile, allowing, I 
thought, plenty of time. On the way, 
in attempting to pass a big truck, the 
driver of the truck crowded me a little 
and my car slipped off into a ditch 
where there was a foot of snow on top 
of a foot of soft ground. 

The delay in getting back on the road 
landed me at the prospect’s office fifteen 
minutes beyond the appointed time. A 
competitor had waiting for his 
chance and had the order cinched by 
the time I arrived. Quick work on his 


been 


part, foolishness on mine. I ought to 
have allowed more time or made sure 
I could get past that truck. I was in- 
clined to blame my luck at first, but a 
moment’s consideration showed me that 
I could have controlled that luck if I 
had been a little wiser. 
MOST “BAD LUCK” PREVENTABLE 

It can scarcely be an exaggeration to 
say that 90 per cent of the bad luck a 
salesman has in connection with selling 
could be prevented by care and fore- 
thought. Somewhere back of that bit 
of bad luck there was a moment when 
it could and perhaps should have been 
forestalled. 

We think of fishing as a good deal of 
a luck proposition. Even Henry Van- 
Dyke wrote a wonderful book on ‘‘Fish- 
erman’s Luck,” and yet every fisherman 
knows that the talk about luck is 
largely bunk. Daniel Webster once sent 
a mess of trout to a friend with the 
statement, “I am sending you eight or 
ten trout. I caught twenty by diligent 
fishing of the most difficult places.” 
Among relatively inexperienced fisher- 
men we hear explanations of failure, 
prefaced by “They weren’t biting to- 
day.” I never saw a day when certain 
fellows I know couldn’t go out and get 
some fish, whether they seemed to be 
biting or not. And you never saw a day 
when certain salesmen you’ know 
couldn’t go out and get orders, no 
matter whether business was dull or not. 

Some fishermen and some salesmen 
have it in them to make their own luck. 
It doesn’t discourage them to have to 
start out under adverse conditions. 
Such salesmen know there are some 
customers ready to buy any day, pro- 
vided the temptation is presented in 
the right way. Every buyer remembers 
times when he has turned down one 
salesman, only to buy similar goods 
from another and abler salesman just 
a little later. 

“Why is it that you make so many 
big sales and I never seem to fall onto 
any of them?” one jewelry store sales 
man asked another. 

“T don't fall onto 


them, and they 
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don’t fall onto me,” was the response. 
“I dig them out. Take, for instance, 
that big saie I made yesterday after- 
noon, for example. You waited on that 
man and his wife, who bought a few 
little things, and as they were going 
iway I said to them, ‘If you can spare 
a moment, I'd like to show you some- 
They weren’t in any hurry, 
I brought out a ring I knew 
please any woman, one of the 
new ones just in. I showed it to them 
and of course she liked it. She became 
enthusiastic about it, and her husband 
said, ‘Do you want it?’ Naturally she 
she’d like to have it. And that’s 
all there was to selling an eight hun- 
dred dollar diamond ring, and you could 
have done it just as well as I could, 
only you didn’t try. wasn’t my luck 
that got that was my trying 
to sell something else to a party I knew 
had plenty of with which to 
buy.” 





thing fine.’ 
as I knew. 
would 


said 


It 
It 


sale. 
money 
I know the store where that sale took 


the largest 
jewelry store in town, by any means, 


place and, while it is no 
it is one of the best mor makers. At 
least one of the salesmen, as well as 
the proprietor, will be noticed digging 
out occasional unexpected big sales. 





DILIGENT “FISHING” PAYS 
It is the same with some supply 
houses of my knowledge, and with 
yours. They may not be numbered 


among the big fellows. They don’t have 
an army of salesmen on the road. They 
t widespread territory, but 
money. Their 
time digging out good orders in 
where 


don’ cover 


they do make 
all the 


places 


men are 


salesmen for bigger 
have not happened to find them. 
It is not luck that 
orders. It is diligent 
most difficult places. 


houses 
these big 


fishing of the 


secures 


I know a buyer of American antiques, 
and genuine American antiques are not 
found in every farmhouse 
that has a Windsor chair or a flax 
wheel on the front porch. This buyer 
sources, but in 
back onto hill roads 
average city driver will not 
fear of 


today o be 


covers all the obvious 
addition he 
that the 


gets 


tackle for breaking his neck. 
It is the same in selling in some places, 
and when you get a nice fat order in 
some out of the way place, it is not 
luck, but by the diligence 
that digs out those byways. 


secured by 


I am, however, sensible of the fact 
that a mill supply salesman might 
easily spend so much time in looking 
for orders in out of the way places 


that the 


pay for the 


orders he would get would not 
time involved. The intelli- 


gen 


information 
without 


salesman digs out 
about those byway prospects 


having to prowl all over the rural dis- 
tricts and the 


the chance of 


extreme suburbs just on 
starting something. 

Luck may help a salesman to stumble 
ipon something in the way of an un- 
expected buyer, but it Is only OCcer 
onally that there will be such a stum- 
i] 


ble, Diligence will enable the salesman 
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to tind the unusual buyers or the buy- 
ers with newly developed needs and to 
do this with some degree of regularity. 

Take all the good luck that 
your way and keep your eye out for 
signs of it, but accept the results of 
luck as merely incidental. Count on 
making the breaks in the selling game 
your way, not on waiting for 


comes 


come 


them to come. 


Try “Dry Land Swimming”’ 
Salesmen Advised to Practice Sales Talk 
on Their Furniture 

“It is said that Arne Borg, the 
speedy swimmer, perfected his swim- 
ming record-smashing ability through 
dry land swimming exercises,” states 
Sales Talks, issued by Penberthy Injec- 
tor Company. 
chiffonier in 
your room is the dry land sales exercis- 
ing that sales champions and 
sales record breakers. 

“No, the furniture won’t hear a thing 
that you say, and won’t buy, but you’ll 
have a quiet chance to listen to what 
you say and to 
what you hear. 


“Selling a chair or a 


makes 


make observations on 


“Doing a thing and perfecting the 
art of doing it better are separate oper- 
ations. A salesman may tell himself 
that he does the latter along with do- 
ing the former, but he doesn’t, because 
it can’t be done. 

“If you practice while you do, you’re 
not doing, and if you’re really doing a 
thing, you’re not practising to do it 
Both are essential. 

“Do some dry land sales swimming.” 


better. 


He May Need More 
Somebody, it seems to the writer, 
remark that the man 
who can sell you a suit and an overcoat 
and a hat when you only went into his 
store for a necktie is a real salesman. 
Applying that to the mill supply busi- 
ness, it is logical to assume, perhaps, 
that the real salesman would sell the 
buyer a complete new layout of plant 
equipment and supplies when he only 
wanted a few feet of belting. Seriously, 
however, the buyer may often need and 
buy a lot more than he thinks he 
wants. You know that from experience. 


once made the 


Study Other Salesmen 

Every salesman is at times a buyer. 
Sometimes he goes into a store to make 
a purchase, at other times business may 
be solicited from Whenever the 
salesman is buying, he has a good op- 
portunity to study the methods of the 
with 


him. 


salesman whom he is dealing. 
Occasionally, too, the salesman, while 
waiting for an audience with the buyer, 
has a chance to hear some other sales 
Here, 
may profit from attentive listen- 


- 


man presenting his argument. 


Loo, he 


ing. The good salesman will do well to 
study the methods of other men in the 
same game. He never knows when he 
will secure an idea that will work just 
as well for him as it does for the other 
fellow. 


Payment Is Important 

here is often a tendency on the part 
of salesmen to be angry with the credit 
department for not accepting orders 
they have brought in. There are times, 
of course, when the credit department 
may be a bit hasty in refusing an order, 
but in many, and perhaps the majority 
is right. Remember that 
an order is of absolutely no value to you 
or your house unless it is paid for 
within a reasonable time. What good 
is an order if your company has to 
spend time and money to secure pay- 


> 


ment for it? 


of cases, it 


Hop Right to lt 

The writer once knew a young man, 
part of whose work consisted of selling. 
He didn’t care much for the game, but 
made a pretty fair success in it. But 
it was humorous to hear him tell about 
his habits. “When I got turned down 
by a man, I’d have to get a glass of 
coca cola, smoke a cigarette and walk 
around the block before I could bolster 
up my courage sufficiently to tackle the 
next fellow,” he “And when I 
made a sale, I’d be so elated I’d have 
to go out and get another ‘coke’ and 
another cigarette and walk 
around the block again.” 3ut he ad- 
mitted that getting the coca cola and 
smoking the cigarette and walking 
around the block never helped him any 
in bolstering up his courage. It would 
have been just as easy, and he would 
have saved himself a lot of worry, if he 
had gone directly from one prospect to 
the other. The best way to handle a job 
that bothers one is to jump right at it 
and finish it up. 


said. 


smoke 


A Happy Medium 

Conceit is one thing. <A hang-dog 
manner is another. Between the two 
extremes is a happy medium which goes 
with good salesmanship. Few buyers 
will have any use for the salesman who 
has swagger and cock-sureness. Neither 
will they care for the man who has a 
timid, bashful way about him and is 
ready to turn and flee as soon as a 
buyer speaks sharply to him. The 
have confidence in his 
house, his goods and himself if he is to 
Hav- 
needs a 


salesman must 
succeed in his chosen profession. 
ing these attributes, he then 
presence that will at once impress the 
buyer that he knows his stuff and is 
capable of talking business intelligently 
and authoritatively, but that he has re- 
pect. for rights of 
other men and does not think that he is 
“the last word,” 


the opinions and 
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rrors of Omission May Cause Trouble 


Had This Manufacturer Explained the ‘‘Special Contracts,’’ an 
Unfortunate Situation Would Have Been Avoided 


Errors of omission sometimes cause 
almost irreparable weakening in the 
morale of the mill supply salesman, 
with consequent loss to the manufac- 
turer whose products the salesman is 
offering for sale, and to the supply 
house for whom the salesman is work- 
ing. 

3y way of clarifying this opening 
statement, let us explain that by errors 
of omission is meant the failure of man- 
ufacturers of mill supplies to acquaint 
distributors, and the salesmen of the 
latter, with complete information rela- 
tive to their sales policies, as well as to 
their products. 

As an example of such an error of 
omission and the results which may ac- 
crue from it, the writer recalls a case 
which came to his attention some time 
ago during a conference between the 
sales manager of a manufacturer and 
the sales organization of a prominent 
mill supply house. 

It was at the close of a demonstra- 
tion of the products of the manufac- 
turer. The sales manager had put in 
a busy hour describing in detail the 
various items in his line, showing the 
various uses to which each item might 
be put, explaining the various lines of 
industry in which the products might 
be used. The mill supply house sales- 
men listened attentively, interjecting 
questions now and then, when 
point seemed to require additional in- 
formation. 


some 


At the conclusion of the demonstra- 
tion, the manager remarked: 
“Now if there are any additional ques- 
tions which any of you men would like 
to ask, don’t hesitate. I don’t care 
whether it is about any of these tools 
or about some other phase of our busi- 
You know, you fellows are after 
all just as much a part of our organi- 
zation as any of our own salesmen. We 
want you to know as much about us as 
if you were on our own pay-roll.” 


sales 


ness. 


SALESMAN A BIT ANTAGONISTIC 

At this juncture, one of the supply 
house salesmen, who apparently had 
not been particularly interested in ques- 
tioning the sales manager during the 
latter’s demonstration, arose. There 
was clear evidence in his tone that he 
was inclined to be just a little antag- 
onistic. At his opening words, there 
was a decided hush on the part of the 
other salesmen. A smile or two spread 
over the countenances of 
fellow 
his questioning. 


some of his 
workers as he proceeded with 

“I'd like to ask you one question that 
has been puzzling me for some time,” 
he said. “T’ve sold a lot of your stuff. 
In fact, your line used to be quite a fa- 
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vorite for me to push. A few weeks 
ago, however, I ran up against a hard 
case, and I’d certainly like to know how 
you will explain it. We’ve always sup- 
posed that your company sold entirely 
through distributors. In this case, I 
knew where there was one of my cus- 
tomers in the market for a good sized 
order of your products. I went after 
it. Vd sold other stuff to the purchas- 
ing agent of this company for a long 
time, but when I made him the usual 
discount on this order, he laughed and 
said: ‘I can buy them for less.’ 

“T thought he was bluffing and as- 
sured him that there was only one price 
on this line. Then he told me that his 
company had a special contract for your 
products. As a result, they could buy 
direct and at a lower price than they 
could buy from my house. That’s all 
there’s to it, except that I couldn’t get 
the order. What do you say to that?” 

The sales manager wasn’t in the least 
disturbed, although the excited mur- 
muring, which had started among the 
might have caused some 

man not fully acquainted 
with his own side of the case. 

“Do you mind telling me what com- 
pany it was that had such a contract?” 

“No,” replied the salesman, “it was 
the Company.” 

“Just as I thought,’ resumed _ the 
sales manager. “That is a branch of 
a large corporation which has a num- 
ber of factories all over the country. 
It is true that we do have a contract 
with them. Here’s how it happened. 
Some time ago we found out that this 
corporation insisted on contracting for 
all products such as ours. This con- 
tract had to be drawn with the home 
office, and under its provisions all pur- 
chasing done by the branch plants was 
protected by the contract. It was a 
case of take it or leave it. At the time 
we were not in a position to refuse the 
business. As you can imagine, it rep- 
resented a considerable sum of money 
each year. We had several such con- 
tracts with some of the largest corpora- 
tions in the country. It was the only 
basis upon which they would do busi- 
ness. 

“Gradually we have been getting 
away from such a form of special con- 
tract. At the present time we have 
only a few still in force and when they 
expire, we do not intend to renew them. 
Our general business now is in such 
shape that we no longer require special 


salesmen, 
worry to a 


cases, 
COULD HAVE MADE THE SALE 
“However, you could have taken thai 
order at our contract price and filled it 
from your local stocks, receiving full 


credit from us on the business placed. 
Did you do that?” 

“Why, no. I’d never run up against 
a case like it before,” replied the sales- 
man, “and I didn’t know that I could 
do it. We never had any intimation 
that we had the right to deliver on such 
contracts. Believe me, I’ve been miss- 
ing a few good orders as a result. Take 
it from me, I’ll hop right back onto that 
case.” 

This example of an actual case that 
arose in the mill supply field not so 
long ago illustrates the error of omis- 
sion. The explanation of the sales man- 
ager removed a_ big obstacle’ which, 
without his knowledge, had been pre- 
venting smooth progress of one of his 
own selling vehicles. The salesman 
who had been up against it because of 
the contract had a feeling of resent- 
ment against the manufacturer. He 
had, up to the time of discovering the 
contract, felt that the manufacturer 
played the game one hundred per cent 
with his distributors. As soon as he 
ran up against this isolated case, his 
prejudice against the manufacturer’s 
goods was aroused. Probably this 
prejudice was not an intensely bitter 
one, but sufficiently so to make him 
feel that in the future he would put his 
energy on other manufacturers’ lines. 

It so happened in this case that no 
report of the incident had been made 
by the salesman to the mill supply 
house sales manager. It also developed 
after the conference that the mill sup- 
ply house sales manager himself had 
never heard of the special contracts. 

The sales manager of the manufac- 
turer had not thought of explaining 
this particular exception to the com- 
pany’s usual sales policy. Possibly he 
had expected that the comparatively 
few contracts that still existed would 
have expired in the ordinary course of 
events before any explanation was nec- 
essary, and the total business affected 
by the contracts was such a small frac- 
tion compared with the entire annual 
business through the supply houses that 
little thought had been given to the 
possible effect of the contracts. 

Yet, there was no scale on which 
to weigh the amount of damage that 
had been done by salesmen’s reactions 
to the isolated cases in which they may 
have lost business because of the error 
of omission. 


Demands of Salesmanship 
“Salesmanship today is not for those 
who are weak and easily overruled in 
their opinions,” stated L. V. Benjamin, 
vice-president and sales manager of the 
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PLANER KNIFE 


that gives five times more serv- 
ice than the carbon steel thick 
knife. ‘““Tungsweld”’ is the name 
and it means that a cutting edge 
of high speed steel is welded to 
a carbon steel back. We said 
‘““welded,”’ and that’s just what 
itis. The two metals are fused 
so that the knife can be heat- 
treated without dan- 


ger of the cutting 

edge separating 

from the back > S 
as is the 

case with & sa 

I ~~ ay 


an ordi- 
ced 


er 


"ay 


wy nary laid or 
' brazed knife. 
Users of thick 
knives find 
“Tungsweld” 
more ecoromical to use. It 
holds its edge longer and cuts 
smoother lumber. 
Your customers know about 
this knife. You can sell them. 


SIMONDS 
Saw & Steel Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1832--FITCHBURG, MAS 
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Rowell Manufacturing Company, during 
the course of an article, “Optimism and 
Mill Supplies,” which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the company’s house 
organ, Rowell. “Never before was sales- 
manship so essential and vital as it is 
in today’s business. It takes an aggres- 
sive, dynamic character today, carrying 
with him good honest convictions of his 
own, regarding the line which he repre- 
sents. He must be sold 100 per cent on 
his line and be full of spirit and zeal. 
When this type of salesman approaches 


an executive, if he doesn’t sell, he leaves 
an impression behind him that will be 
remembered. Many say they can’t get 
real live wire, high powered salesmen. 
The writer’s answer to this is that there 
must be something wrong with their 
product or their policy of doing busi- 
ness. The stability of an organization 
is usually judged by its representatives. 
The writer is under the impression that 
the real salesman realizes this and 
usually, therefore, ties up with a good 
house.” 


Don’t Show Your Hand 


It Pays to Keep Mum About Orders You Expect 
to Secure, and Even After You Land Them 


The weekly sales meeting of the 
Milner Supply Co. threatened to be a 
“bust.” “Old John” Rosey, sales super- 
visor, had been ill most of the week, 
and consequently had laid no definite 
plans for the meeting, and even today 


he was far from being himself. On top 
of that the spring-like weather pro- 
duced prolonged yawns among the 


salesmen and inspired dreams of fields 
green and golf balls white. 

The meeting was perhaps half over, 
with nothing of importance having been 
discussed, and John was about to eall 
the session off, when one of the sales- 
men suddenly pulled himself to with a 
start, nearly upsetting his chair from 
its tilted position against the wall as he 
did so. 

“Gosh, I almost forgot something, 
he exclaimed. “I was talking to a con- 
tractor this morning who told me that 
the McCarthy Company was about 
ready to buy a lot of new equipment 
and supplies for that new wing they 
just completed. But he told me he 
thought Brown Bros. just about had the 
order sewed up.” 

“McCarthy’s out in your territory, 
isn’t he, Harry?” asked John, as he 
turned toward Harry Gibson. 

“Surest thing you’ know,” 
Harry smiling. 

“Well, what do you know about it?” 

“All there is to know about it, I 
guess,” stated Gibson, still smiling. 
“McCarthy is going to buy some equip- 
ment and supplies, and the chances are 
that we will get the order this week.” 

The salesman who had mentioned the 
matter first gazed at Gibson in blank 
amazement. But “Old John” Rosey 
only smiled. He knew Harry Gibson 
from past experience. 

“Well, how do you suppose that story 
about Brown Bros. receiving the order 
got out, Harry?” he asked. 

“Simply because Davenport, one of 
their salesmen, is an unusual optimist, 
to whom the slightest word of encour- 
agement means he is to receive an 
order. And that’s not the worst of it. 
He no sooner gets the idea that he’s 
going to land a sizable order than he 
broadcasts it, even going so far as to tell 


” 


replied 


some of his competitor’s salesmen. The 
fact of the matter is that I’ve followed 
up more than one ‘boast’ he’s handed to 
me and got the order he thought he 
had. 

“The first time he ever told me about 
having an order sewed up I was sore 
because I’d been working on that pros- 





Don’t “Broadcast” Your Orders 


pect myself and thought I had landed 
the order. So I hurried right over to 
the purchasing agent, all huffed up and 
intending to let him know that I was 
displeased. This purchasing agent and 
I had always been good friends, and he 
looked up in rather a surprised manner 
when he saw me scowling as I walked 
into his office. 

“*What’s the matter, Harry?’ he 
asked. ‘You look as though you'd lost 
your best friend.’ 

“*Well, no,’ I barked, ‘but I under- 
stand that I’ve lost a good order and 
that you are the one who has given it 
away?’ 

“‘Ts that so?’ he drawled, smiling 
tantalizingly. ‘And, pray, who so in- 
formed you?’ 

“*Why Davenport of Brown Supply,’ 
I replied in a somewhat bewildered way. 

“*So, Mr. Davenport told you that, 
did he? Well, the fact of the matter is 
that Mr. Davenport is talking through 
his hat. I told him that I would con- 
sider his line, which I did. That is 
absolutely all I said to him. Here’s the 
order for you, already made out and 
signed.’ 

“Well, naturally I felt rather foolish 
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as I left the purchasing agent’s office, 
but from then on I began to discount 
Davenport’s remarks—and profit by 
them. He’s told me or other people 
who informed me about it that he’s 
landed certain big orders since, and in 
each instance, unless I’ve already been 
to see the firm in question, I’ve gone 


after ’em, and in a number of cases 
I’ve landed ’em. 
“The funny thing about it is that 


Davenport seems incorrigible,” laughed 


Gibson. “He still goes on ‘talking 
through his hat’ and helping other 


people to land orders.” 

By this time all of the salesmen in 
the room had forgotten their golf 
thoughts and had ceased to yawn. They 
were leaning forward in their chairs, 
listening attentively. 

“Well, Harry,” laughed “Old John” 
Rosey, “our meeting wasn’t such a 
‘bust’ after all. You provided a good 
moral lesson for us. In the first place, 
we shouldn’t allow ourselves to become 
overconfident concerning an order or a 
customer. In the second place we 
shouldn’t hand out information on sales 
we expect to make unless we know our 
story is reaching only the ears of those 
who are supposed to hear it. I am 
afraid there are too many salesmen who 
become a little too confidential with 
their competitors, or with other people 
who might intentionally or uninten- 
tionally let a word drop to the sales- 
man’s competitors. Mum’s the word 
until you’ve got the order tucked away 
in your pocket, and then don’t brag 
it, at least nowhere outside the 
office where you are employed. 

“And another thing,” he said, as he 
arose to dismiss the meeting, ‘‘when- 
ever you think you have a customer so 
that he buys almost exclusively from 
you, don’t go around telling about it. 
It may come to him that you are boast- 
ing that you have him ‘eating out of 
your hand,’ and, resenting the fact, he 
may give you the cold shoulder and 
hand his orders to some other house.” 


about 


Speaking of Price Cutting 
Read What These Automobile Dealers 
Did to Make Sales 

Here is a little story about the auto- 
mobile business, which should interest 
all salesmen. 

The man who told this story is an 
automobile dealer selling a_ popular 
make of car. Naturally, the dealers in 
a comparatively small city, such as the 
one in which he does business, know a 
great deal about some of the note- 
worthy transactions that are made in 
that field by other dealers. 

The story he told, and the writer be- 
lieves it was the customer himself who 
told the dealer, was that a _ second 
dealer selling another make of car, was 
anxious to make a sale to this customer. 
He made an allowance on the car that 
amazed not only the first dealer men- 
tioned, but perhaps several others. But 


that wasn’t sufficient. Before Dealer 
No. 2 got through with his efforts he 
had offered the customer an allowance 
on his trade-in of more than the man 
had paid for the car he had—and, as 
the writer understood it, the price was 
more than the retail new sales price of 
the car traded in. 

Dealer No. 1 also told of an instance 
where he himself had dickered with a 
prospective customer and offered him 
an allowance of $150 on his old car. A 
little later he met this prospective cus- 
tomer, and was informed that a dealer 
handling a more expensive machine had 
allowed him $350 on his car. 

This shows the extremes to which 
price cutting will go, but one wonders 
what gain these dealers saw in making 
offers of such proportions. Certainly 
they couldn’t be making much, if any, 
money on such deals. 


Positive vs. Negative 

When the writer was young in the 
newspaper game he was advised by an 
older man on the staff never to say to 
anyone from whom he was seeking 
news—“‘Nothing doing today, is there?” 
“Never ask in the negative,” he was 
advised. “Say, rather, ‘What’s doing 
today?’” And so with selling. The 
man who says to a buyer: “You don’t 
want anything today, do you?” is leav- 
ing a loop hole for the buyer to slip 
through if he wishes. A positive man- 
ner is always preferable to a negative 
attitude. It’s better salesmanship. It 
shows the buyer that the salesman 
expects some business, or at least is out 
after some—not that he is ready to 
call “quits” almost before he is ready 
to begin. 


Late Afternoon Calls 


It’s 4:30 in the afternoon. You are 


within a block of such and such a 
company. You may not be out that 
way for a week or a month. Should 


you make the effort to see the buyer, or 
is it better to figure that it wouldn’t 
be wise to bother him at that late hour? 
If you know the buyer well, you should 
be able to decide easily. If you don’t 
know him very well, then you might 
at least step into the office and find 
out how busy he is, even if you don’t 
see him personally. One often finds 
girls at the information desks who 
know a lot about the likes and dislikes 


of executives and department heads. 


He May Not Mean It 

The word “no” may mean a lot, or it 
may mean but little, depending on just 
where it is used. A buyer who states 
at the beginning of an interview that 
he doesn’t need anything in your line 
or that he wouldn’t be interested in 
your proposition doesn’t always mean 
it. He may think he isn’t interested, 
or he may say he isn’t just because he 
thinks it is the thing to say. 
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Y There will be 
no necessity for 
alibis or excuses 
if you make sure 
that every piece 
of belting you 
sell is joined prop- 
erly—joined with 
CRESCENT 
BELT FAST- 
E NERS. Your 
customers will 
receive your 
belt's best ser- 
vice for its long- 
est life. 


A direct road 
to better and 
bigger belting 
business. 


CRESCENT BELT 
FASTENER CO. 


247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK,N.Y. 





If you haven't read 
‘The high cost of 
Indifference’ send 
fora copy NOW. 
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More than 





plant engineers, superin- 
tendents, and executives 
—your customers—read 
Mason Regulator adver- 
tising every month. 


Jobbers sell more Mason 
Regulators than any 
other make. A good 
product, a complete line 
and effective national ad- 
vertising have made this 
possible. ~ 


A newly revised edition 
of Catalog No. 62 has 
just come of the press. 
Write for your copy 

it describes and illus- 
trates Mason Regula- 
tors for every kind of 
pressure control. 
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RING PACKINGS 





Cut from 
Fine White Hydraulic 


Low Pressure Slab 


also 
Asbestos 
Cotton 
Copper 
Lead 


Marshall and Berks Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Flax 
Jute 
Diagonals 
Gum Core 






















MASON REGULATOR CO, 


Boston, Mass. 











GLASS BODY OILERS 


GENERAL BRASS COMPANY 


Oil Gauges 


Grease & Oil Cups 


Lubricators 


Air & Drain Cocks 
Brass Pipe Fittings 
Cylinder Cocks 
Water Gauges 


Successor to 


The McRae & Roberts Co. 
Michigan Lubricator Company 
Standard-Peninsular Brass Works 


100-146 South Campbell Avenue 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Personals 
Villiam K. Capers, formerly tank 
salesman for Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co. 


of Pittsburgh, New York and Chicago, 
has been appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s Chicago ojfice, in the First 
National Bank building, to succeed 
Charles Faber O’Hagan. For the pres- 
ent Mr. Capers will not relinquish any 
of the territory formerly and 
will assume the duties of the Chicago 
office in addition to his other work. 


coveved 


EK. W. Fulton has been made general 
manager of the Oswego Tool Company, 
Oswego, N. Y., succeeding the late Wil- 
liam H. Henry, who was president and 
general manager. Mr. Fulton went to 
the Oswego company in August, 1924, 
under the old 
June of 1927 he 


as works manager, 


ganization. In 


or- 
was 











E. W. FULTON 


placed in charge of 
of the present management will be to 
increase the line of manufacture and 
improve the quality of the goods. 
Edward P. Welles, president of 


sales. The policy 


Charles M. Besly & Co., and Mrs. 
Welles left March 24th on a month’s 
vacation trip which will include visits 


to many points of interest in the South 
and West. Mr. Welles is also president 
of The National Supply and Machinery 
Distributors’ Association and chairman 
of the Mill Supply Council. Among the 
points to be visited by Mr. and Mrs. 
Welles are Gulfport, Miss., New Or- 
leans, Globe and Phoenix, Ariz., Pasa- 
dena, San Francisco, El Portal and 
Yosemite Park. They will remain ten 
days or a week in Pasadena, where they 
will be with their Donald Welles, 
also of Chicago, and his wife. While 
the trip is mainly in the nature of a 


son, 





vaca‘ion, 
cal’s on 
friends. 
re. WN. 
charge of 
by the 
Company, 


Kelsey 


United 


Mr. Welles 
association 


a new 


has 
branch office opened 
Electrical 
205 University 


States 
Cincinnati, at 


Building, Syracuse, N. 


will 
and 


be 


make 


some 


business 


en placed in 


Tool 


His territory 





will include 
York, with the exception of 
to New 


adjacent 
being 
For five 
nected 


with the 


Company, 


the Ros 


Cleveland. 


appointed 


served by 


with 
Company, 


H. N. KELSEY 


the 


years 
the 


entire 
York 


Kelsey 
Syracuse 


State 


City, 


was 
Twist 


of New 
that 
which is 
the metropolitan office. 
Mr. 


part 


con- 


Drill 


and previous to that he was 


Waltham 


Waltham, 

Manufacturing 

Irving 
manager 


Grinding 
Mass., 


and 
Company, 


Wheel 
with 


Dwinell has been 


of 


the 





C. IRVING DWINELL 


Boston 





branch of the United States Electrical 


Tool Company, 


avenue, 
Tafts 


College, 


After 


located at 
being graduated 
Boston, 


514 


Mr. 


Atlantic 


from 


Dwinell 


served as an electrical engineer with 
The General Electric Company at 
Lynn, Mass., and at Schenectady, 
N. Y. He later served the Cleveland 
Union Terminal Company in the same 
capacity, and then became assistant 
purchasing agent of the B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, Akron. He was 
then re-engaged by The General Elec- 
tric Company as sales engineer with 


Providence, R. I., 
located until his 


headquarters at 
where he has been 
iecent appointment. 

Ken R. Dyke, formerly manager of 
advertising of mechanical products for 
the United States Rubber Company, 
has been appointed advertising mana- 
eer of the Johns-Manville Pig paras 
New York, succeeding W. S. Lockwood, 
resigned, 

B. H. Conklin is now serving as west- 
division manager of the Ulmer 
her Company, Norwich, Conn., 


ern 
Leat 








BS. H. 


CONKLIN 


belting, which for- 


operations to the 


manufacturer of 

merly confined its 
East. but has now branched out into 
the Middle West. Mr. Conklin is call- 
ing on distributors in eight states in 
this section. He has his headquarters 
with Samuel Harris & Co., 114 North 
Clinton street, Chicago, who are Chi- 
cago distributors tor the Ulmer line. 
Mr. Conklin formerly western di- 
vision manager the Fabreeka Belt- 
ing Company, Boston, and has been en- 
in the belting business for many 


Was 


ior 


raged 
years. 
C. W. Titgemeyer, 
the Brush Division of 
ufacturing Company, 
is now on the 
there he will 


sales manager of 
The Osborn Man- 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Pacific Coast. While 
visit Seattle, Portland, 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, and other 
west coast cities, and will interview a 


number of distributors. The Osborn 
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To Get the Right Start—-Equip with 


| We give 
to the Distributor 


100°,, cooperation because it is our 
policy to sell thru distributors. 
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@ We refer every inquiry back to some 


‘ Oo, ot distributor in the territory. 
trom Stock! 

§What are the sizes, 
regardless of what 
quantities, you want ‘ 
shi >, ‘ad . . . 

= sere @ We give every possible aid to the Sales 
{ Wire them—’phone them—they’ll go off our ware- : 

house racks and on the cars in a jiffy. Manager and his men. 

© You can always get them from stock, and for a fair 
price, at ‘“‘Medart’s.” 


@ We give an unequaled service to both 
the distributors and their customers. 
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These are some of the reasons distributors find 





See eee Oe ee, satisfaction and profit in handling the ATLAS 
pg Ae aem sa Ae CAR MOVER, a car mover that moves any 
Se eee eee ee ag pt Tice ost car, under any circumstances, and gives the 

: sancti pol aii phi eas ae kind of service that makes it the outstanding 


= tool in that field of work. 
THE MEDART COMPANY 










i i | AVJIVII LAIN | 
% Manufactured only by 
Formerly Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
General Offices and Works: St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Office and Warehouse: CINCINNATI : APPLETON CAR MOVER CO 
Offices e 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, SEATTLE, PITTSBURGH = P. O. Box 42 Appleton, Wis. 
Shafting, Couplings, Collars, Hangers, Bearings, Be Supports, Friction . 
Clutches, Iron Pulleys, St Rim Pulleys, Ge z *kets, Chain, Rope = Associate Member 
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Sold on 10 Days’ Tria 
No Stock to Carry—Liberal Dealers’ Discount 
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; j This Port- 
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Think of the manufacturing plants you are calling on regularly that have 
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Price 
$45.00 


OVER 4000 IN USE 
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motors, generators, switchboards, wood-working machinery, looms, knit- a S mpl ) H. Kk w 
ting machines, and other equipment where dirt, dust and lint quickly a e€ 0, ac. Sa 
injure the delicate working parts. You can’t remove this dust efficiently 
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by using rags, a broom or a duster. PERFECTION 
The ‘‘Marvel’’ Portable Blower 


forces DRY air into every nook and corner. 
Dust and dirt cannot accumulate if you 
use “‘The Marvel.”’ It will keep your cus- 
tomers’ machinery free from dust. Manu- 
facturers immediately recognize the value 
of this equipment. It is easy to sell for we 
will ship a ‘““Marvel’’ Portable Blower on 
10 days’ Free Trial. Simply demonstrate 
it. The machine sells itself. You have no 
stock to carry. 






The production of a Hack Saw Blade, combining un- 
usual flexibility and excellent cutting qualities, that 
have long been recognized in this Wonder Blade, is 
nearing the state of hack saw perfection. 


—- 


We feel that the users of Victor blades have the ad- 
vantage of the last word in hack saw development. 


Write at Once for Discount 


This isa SELLING proposition, NOT an 
ORDER taking one. YOU won’t get the 
business UNLESS YOUR salesmen put 


Wonder Blade. 
this 10 DAY TRIAL offer up to the 
plant superintendent. 


VICTOR SAW WORKS, Inc. 
ELECTRIC BLOWER 3 CO. Fastest sctiing portable blower MIDDLETOWN. N. Y 
352 Atlantic Avenue on the market. Operates from ’ = - 


light socket. Cuts motor troubles 
Boston 9, Mass, U.S. A and the Fire Hazard. 


Let us send you free samples of this 
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Manufacturing Company, for more than 
thirty years, has made brushes for in- 
dustry, and is represented on the Coast 
by well known houses. While there, Mr. 
Titgemeyer plans to make a thorough 
survey of general business conditions so 
that on his return to Cleveland he will 
be in a better position to estimate the 
increased business to be expected from 
the Pacific Coast. 

T. A. Hyde was elected a vice-presi- 
dent and A. W. Tucker secretary of the 
Henry G. Thompson & Son Company, 
New Haven, Conn., manufacturers of 
hack saw blades. Both Mr. Hyde and 
Mr. Tucker have been connected with 
the Thompson company over a_ period 
of years, and their election as officers 
of the company will be well received by 
their friends in the trade. Mr. Hyde 
has just taken charge of the New York 
territory, including the company’s ex- 
port business in New York, with offices 
at 126 Chamber street, and Mr. Tucker 
has been given charge of the home of- 
fice at New Haven, Conn. The other 
officers of the company are D. W. 
Northup, president; Fellowes Thomp- 
son, vice-president, and D. C. Smyth, 
treasurer. 

G. S. Blake, general manager, Ton- 
Tex Corporation, New York, who re- 
cently returned from a month’s trip in 
the South, reports that business in that 
section seems to be holding up in very 
good shape, and that the distributors 
are encouraged over the showing for 
the first two months of the year and be- 
lieve 1928 will be a better year than 
1927. The following distributors have 
recently taken stocks of Ton-Tex belt- 
ings: Olmsted-Flint Corporation, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; W. J. Savage Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Fulton Supply Com- 
pany, Atlanta; Cornell Supply Com- 
pany, Toledo; Taylor-Parker Company, 
Norfolk, Va. This makes more than 
20 stock-carrying distributors among 
large mill supply houses, according to 
Mr. Blake. 

Charles H. Bromley has been made 
vice-president of the France Packing 
Company, Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Bromley will participate largely in 
the management of sales, with par- 
ticular attention to research in the fur- 
ther adaptation of France Metallic 
Floating Packing for high pressures 
and temperatures. 

William B. Updegraff, for 15 years 
engaged in engineering and sales work 
for the Watson-Stillman Company, 75 
West street, New York, manufacturer 
of hydraulic machinery, has _ been 
elected vice-president in charge of sales 
of that company. He is a graduate of 
Harvard University and a member of 
the Harvard Engineering Society and 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

A. D. Guion, formerly advertising 
manager of the Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., has recently 
resigned and has established Alfred D. 
Guion & Co., an advertising agency, lo- 
‘ated at 209-11 Security building, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

W. E. Mueller has been elected first 
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vice-president of the Mueller Company, 
Decatur, Tll., succeeding the late Philip 
Mueller. Robert E. Mueller, chief en- 
gineer of the company, has been elected 
to the board of directors. Philip 
Cruikshank has also been elected a di- 
rector, taking the place of his father, 
Frank Cruikshank, who will spend sev- 
eral months of this year in foreign 
travel. 

N. Morton Skillin has been placed in 
charge of the Boston office of the Co- 
hoes Rolling Mill Company, Cohoes, 
N. Y., succeeding P. L. Watkins, who 
was recently transferred to Chicago. 
Mr. Skillin has been employed by Oakes 
Brothers, Boston, for the past three 
years, and prior to that time he was 
associated with the Brown Durrell 
Company, also of Boston. 

Stuart E. Ullmann has been elected 
president of the Moloney Belting Com- 
pany, Chicago, to succeed C. A. Banks, 
who has taken an indefinite leave of 





STUART E. ULLMANN 
absence, beginning April Ist, for the 
purpose of moving with his family to 
California to benefit the health of Mrs. 
Banks and one of the children, who 
have been ill. Mr. Banks, who is a 
former president of the Leather Belt- 
ing Club of Chicago, was presented 
with a fitting testimonial by the club. 
Mr. Ullmann has been treasurer of the 
Moloney Belting Company. He will re- 
tain that position, as well as the treas- 
urership of the Chicago Rawhide Mfg. 
Company. Charles M. Mortimer will 
continue as vice-president of the Mo- 
loney Belting Company and Harry L. 
Northrup as secretary. 

Donald G. McLeod, formerly presi- 
dent and manager of the Murray-Mc- 
Leod Company, wholesalers of plumb- 
ing and heating supplies at Virginia, 
Minn., has become associated with the 
Murray W. Sales Company, Detroit, 
Mich., distributor of plumbing and 
heating supplies. 

Marcus Peck has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of the United 
States Chain & Forging Company, 
Pittsburgh, and will be in charge of 
sales. He has been associated with the 
Standard Oil Company of California 








and assumes the duties of 
Campbell, who recently 
general sales manager. 

J. G. Hackney, formerly with the 
Texas Manufacturing Company, Fort 
Worth, has joined the mill supply de- 
partment of the Murray Company, 
Dallas, and will cover the territory to 
the northwest and southwest of Dallas. 
Mr. Hackney is a graduate of the 
Texas A. and M. College, in the me- 
chanical engineering department. 

N. T. Jones, vice-president Superior 
Screw & Bolt Mfg. Company, Cleve- 
land, has been elected president of that 
company, succeeding B. G. Tremaine, 
Jr., who has become chairman of the 
board. Mr. Jones is one of the pioneers 
in the bolt business in Cleveland, with 
which he has been affiliated for 30 
years, and was one of the founders of 
the Superior company. H. D. Simp- 
kins, secretary, has been made _ vice- 
president, and has been succeeded as 
secretary by C. L. Wedow, who will 
continue his former duties as director 
of sales. R. H. Flues, Detroit sales rep- 
resentative, has been made a_ vice- 
president. 

W. L. Niekamp, since 1913 president 
of the Beck & Corbitt Iron Company, 
St. Louis, has resigned, and has been 
succeeded temporarily by Henry Lued- 
inghaus, a director of the company for 
15 years, and also president of the St. 
Louis Malleable Casting Company and 
the Luedinghaus-Espencheid Wagon 
Company. Louis H. Josties, private 
secretary to Mr. Luedinghaus, has been 
made vice-president and general man- 
ager, succeeding George Niekamp. 

Bertram W. Burtsell has been made 
president and general manager of Sar- 
gent & Co., succeeding George L. Sar- 
gent, resigned. Mr. Burtsell received 
his early training with Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, 
R. I., and later was associated with the 
Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
as factory manager. Since 1920 he 
has been president and general man- 
ager of McKinnon Industries, Ltd., St. 
Catherines, Ont., and the McKinnon 
Dash Company, Buffalo. 

Arthur E. Benderlari, formerly vice- 
president in the Chicago office, has been 
named president of the Eagle-Picher 
Lead Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Pre- 
vious to his appointment as vice-presi- 
dent, he was in charge of the com- 
pany’s mining and manufacturing op- 
erations in Joplin, Mo. J. B. Swift, 
formerly president of the company, is 
now chairman of the board of directors 
and E. B. Overbeck is treasurer. 

Charles A. Boultman has recently 
been appointed manager of the supply 
division in the sales department of the 

-angborn Corporation, Hagerstown, 
Md., manufacturer of sand blast and 
dust collecting equipment. He formerly 
vas with the Carborundum Co., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., and later with the 


Frank L. 
resigned as 


E. A. Kinsey Co., Cincinnati. Grant 
Davis, formerly advertising manager 
of the Marion Steam Shovel Co., 


Marion, Ohio, has joined the Pangborn 
Corporation as manager of advertising. 
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99°. Dry Steam 
Guaranteed 


Either cast iron 
or cast steel 


SWARTWOUT 


Steam Separator 


Swartwout Bucket 


Type Steam Trap 


Swartwout Return, 


Lifting and Vac- 
uum Trap 
Swartwout Steam 


Separators” Re- 
ceiver Type 


Swartwout Low Pres- 
sure Float Trap 
Swartout Air Sep- 

arator 
Swartwout Cast Iron 
Exhaust Head 
Swartwout Cast Iron 
Strainer 


THE SWARTWOUT COMPANY 
General Offices: 18523 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


Factories: Cleveland and Orrville, Ohio 


ef tai fan 


Grounn 
LEATHER 


SEWING MACHINE BELTING 


MADE 


FOR THE 


JOBBING TRADE 











WRITE FOR 
SAMPLES AND 
PRICES 


Western Rawhide “Belting (0. 


MILWAUKEE: - WIS- 

























THE COLUMBUS 
ANVIL & FORGING CO. 





“Arm & Hammer’”’ 


Genuine Forged Anvil 


Crucible Steel Face 


Prompt Shipments Made From Stock 


Main Office and Plant, 115-129 Frankfort Street 
Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 


General Forgings of Wrcught Iron and Steel 
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New Factories and Additions 





Chamberlain Machine Works, 2500 
East Fourth street, Waterloo, Iowa, 
has filed plans for a one-story addition, 
36x100 feet, a portion of the structure 
to be used for assembling. 

International Harvester Co., Chest- 
nut and Water street, Columbus, Ohio, 
has awarded contract for a new fac- 
tory branch, repair, service and sales 
building at Springfield, Ohio, to cost 
about $100,000 with equipment. 


KE. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
duPont building, Wilmington, Del., is 


arranging for immediate erection of a 
new plant at Gibbstown, N. J., for pro- 
duction of ammonia under a new proc- 
ess, to cost about $400,000 with equip- 
ment. 

Mullins Body Co., 
considering a 


Ohio, is 
addition, 50x 


Salem, 
one-story 


280 feet, to cost about $70,000 with 
machinery. 
Southern Metal Products Co., Win- 


ston-Salem, N. C., is planning the erec- 
tion of one-story plant, 40x79 feet, for 
manufacture of metal weatherstrips, to 


cost about $18,000. 
Huschle Brothers, Inc., Anable ave- 
nue and Creek street, Long Island 


City, manufacturer of paper boxes and 
containers, will build a new three-story 
plant, 100x125 feet, to cost about $130,- 
000 with machinery. 

Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621 South Kolmar 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of air 
chucks, machine tool equipment, etc, 
has acquired adjacent property 75x125 
feet, and contemplates the early erec- 
tion of a two-story plant to cost about 





British-American Metals Co., South 
Second street, Plainfield, N. J., manu- 
facturer of brass and copper tubing, 


etc., contemplates rebuilding the por- 


tion of its plant recently destroyed 
by tire. The loss was estimated at 
$300,000. 

Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., North 


Kansas City, Mo., manufacturer of 
knobs, and other equipment, 
plans to build a_ one-story factory, 
55x165 feet, to cost about $35,000. 

Superior Seal & Stamp Co., 151 East 
Jefferson avenue, Detroit, manufac- 
turer of steel seals, dies, etc., is having 
plans drawn for a one and two-story 
factory, 70x155 feet, to 
$70,000 with equipment. 

Southern Packing Corporation, 
Eleventh avenue, Petersburg, Fla., re- 
cently formed by William Stephany, 
New York, and associates, with a capi- 
tal of $300,000, is completing plans for 
a local plant for production of chemical 
specialties to cost more than $100,000 
with machinery. 

ae Bs Threshing Machine Co., 
Racine, Wis., plans to build a _ three- 
story and basement addition to its fac- 
tory branch and distributing plant at 
Des Moines, Iowa, to cost about $34,- 
000. 

John E. Mitchell Co., 600 South Sixth 
street, St. Louis, manufacturer of 


tubes, 


cost about 


Case 


cot- 
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ton ginning machinery, flour mill equip- 
ment, ete., is reported planning to build 
a two-story branch plant, 100x216 feet, 
at Dallas, Texas, to cost approximately 
$100,000 with equipment. 

Bayonne Steel Ceiling Co., 223 West 
Nineteenth street, New York, will soon 
take bids on revised plans for a two- 
story plant at Long Island City, to 
cost about $75,000 with equipment. 

American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
331 Madison avenue, New York, has 
plans for an addition to plant at East 
St. Louis, Ill., to cost close to $500,000 
with equipment. 

American Smelting & Refining Co., 
Perth Amboy, N. J., has filed plans for 
addition, 78x432 feet, to 
cost $75,000. 

General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has acquired property at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and plans the construc- 
tion of a new. three-story factory 
branch and distributing plant to cost 


a one-story 
about 


approximately $175,000 with equip- 
ment. 

Otis Elevator Co., Eleventh avenue 
and Twenty-sixth street, New York, 


has awarded contract for a two-story 
addition to plant at Yonkers, N. Y., to 
cost approximately $100,000 with equip- 
ment. 

Kantor Brothers, Inc., 205 Waverly 
avenue, Newark, N. J., plumbing equip- 
ment and supplies, has acquired ad- 
joining property, 90x122 feet, improved 
with several buildings, and will use it 
for expansion. 

Lawson Mfg. Co., 
and Thomas boulevard, Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of heaters and heating 
equipment, plans to build a one-story 
about $50,000 with 


Lexington avenue 


addition to cost 
equipment. 

Webber Machine Works, Columbia 
street, Vancouver, Wash., has filed 
plans for a one-story machine shop 
addition, 50x80 feet, to about 
$20,000 with equipment. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co., South Center 
street, Adrian, Mich., manufacturer of 
enameled iron laboratory furniture and 
equipment, will ask bids in April for a 
two-story addition to cost close to $40,- 
000 with equipment. 

National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Bir- 
mingham, will soon begin a one-story 
foundry addition, to cost in excess of 
$50,000 with equipment. 

Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, IIl., man- 
ufacturer of portable conveyors, bucket 


cost 


loaders, and other mechanical equip- 
ment, contemplates a one-story addi- 
tion to cost about $30,000. 

Dockray Brass & Iron Co., North 
Sixth street, Zanesville, Ohio, plans 
to build a one-story addition to cost 


close to $40,000 with equipment. 

Allen-Bradley Co., 494 Reed street, 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of electric 
controlling devices, radio specialties 
and equipment, plans to build a fur- 
nace house and substation, 44x140 feet, 
one- and two-stories. 

Pittsburgh Safety Glass Co., oper- 
ated by Pittsburgh Glass Co., Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh, has plans for the 
first unit of a plant at Creighton, Pa., 





adjoining works of parent company, 
for production of laminated shatter- 
proof sheet glass, to cost about $600,- 
000 with equipment. 

Fostoria Pressed Steel Co., Fostoria, 
Ohio, plans to build a one-story addi- 
tion for enameling service, to cost about 
$50,000. 

Danville Structural Steel Co., Dan- 
ville, Pa., plans to build a new unit 
to cost in excess of $75,000. 

Smith, Seymour & Sons, Inc., Oak- 
ville, Conn., manufacturer of hardware 
has pians for a two-story and basement 
addition, 50x150 feet, to cost close to 
$80,000. 

Brown Instrument Co., Roberts and 
Wayne _ streets, Philadelphia, has 
awarded contract for the erection of a 
two-story addition to cost close to $40,- 
000 with equipment. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Co., 30 East 
Forty-second street, New York, is said 
to have plans for a_ two-story 
unit at Shreveport, La., 
000 with equipment. 

Hubbard & Cc., Granite Building, 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of heavy 
hardware, plans to build a one-story 
addition, 150x225 feet, to be used pri- 
marily for assembling. 


plant 
to cost $150,- 


A portion wil! 
be reserved for storage and distribut- 
ing service. It will cost about $100,000 
with equipment. 

Reflector & Hardware Specialty Mfg. 
Co., 2255 South Western avenue, Chi- 
cago, will begin foundation for new 
two-story and basement plant, 92x135 
feet, to cost about $70,000. 

Forge Co., Horton 
Mich., has awarded 
contract for a two-story addition, 50x 


Frost 
street, 


Gear & 
Jackson, 


100 feet, to cost about $60,000 with 
equipment. 
Glidden Co., 2876 Attleboro Road, 


Cleveland, manufacturer of paints, 
varnishes, etc., is reported considering 


the erection of a new plant at Houston, 


Tex., to cost close to $130,000 with 
equipment. 

General Drop Forge Co., 1728 Elm- 
wood avenue, Buffalo, is planning to 


build a one-story addition to be used 
largely as a machine shop and to cost 
close to $100,000 with machinery. 

Nice Ball Bearing Co., Thirtieth 
street and Nicetown avenue, Phila- 
delphia, will soon take bids for an addi- 
tion to cost than $40,000 with 
equipment. 

Henry Vogt Machine Co., Tenth and 
Armsby streets, Louisville, Ky., manu- 
facturer of steel valves and fittings has 
awarded contract for the construction 
of a two-story addition, 80x200 feet, to 
be equipped as a steel fitting shop, to 
$75,000 with machinery. 


more 


cost 

Hahn & Clay Co., 102 Milan street, 
Houston, is considering plans for a 
one-story machine and forge shop, 95x 
115 feet, to cost close to $20,000 with 
equipment. 

Midwest Piping & Supply Co., 1452 
South Second street, St. Louis, manu- 
facturer of pipe, pipe fittings, etc., has 
plans for a two-story addition to cost 
approximately $75,000 with equipment. 



























































































Most belt troubles 
start at the joint. But 
with Alligator Steel Belt Lac 
ing the teeth clinch through 
the belt end compressing it 
in a vise-like grip of steel 
This powerful grip forestalls 
troudle and makes it “the 
strongestYbelt lac ing on earth.” 
Generally lasts the full life of 
the belt 


Manufactured by a house that 
protects the jobbers profits. 


FlexibleSteel LacingCo. 
4633 Lexington St. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 

In England at 135 Finshury 
I £.C. 2 


Trade Mark 
Registered 


U.S. Patent 
Office 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


PERISHABLE TOOLS 
AND REPLACEMENT 
PRODUCTS 


Two experienced men covering Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio and Michi- 
gan are in a position to represent two 
or more standard lines. Acquaintance 
and contact with all mill supply job- 
bers and a thorough knowledge of the 
consuming trade. Manufacturers in- 
terested in reliable representation that 
is capable of reducing sales costs and 
establishing new accounts in all or part 
of the above mentioned territory, are 
requested to write 


EDWARD E. ROTHMAN 
Campbell-Ewald Company 


General Motors Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 














Place Orders Now 


for 


Bag Holders 


—— | 






We Make Three Types 


Mosher 
Improved Mosher 


Universal 


Send for Circular 








We Also Make 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS 
CAR MOVERS 

BELT CONVEYORS 
SPIRAL CONVEYORS 
M+ LLEABLE CHAIN 
STE EL CHAIN 
SPKOCKETS 


THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY 
1856 North Kostner Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Without Doubt 


Nason 
Olympus 
Gauge 
Cocks 


ona 


boiler 

mean 
had the 
= last 


word in 


design. 

Renewable 

Regrinding 
| Revolving 


Write Us 





Nason Manufacturing Co. 
Steam Specialty Specialists Since 1841 


71 Fulton Street New York 
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Field Notes 
The Shaw Crane-Putnam Machine 
Company, Inc., owned by Manning, 


Maxwell & Moore, Inc., announces the 
purchase of the Lamb & Nash line of 
sheet metal machines, including rotary 
gang slitting machines and squaring 
shears. The future manufacture of all 
machines of the Lamb & Nash line 
will be carried on at the Putnam Works 
of the Shaw Crane-Putnam Machine 
Company, Inc., Fitchburg, Mass. 


The Enterprise Plumbing Supply 
Company, now at 8 East Kinzie street, 
Chicago, has purchased the northeast 
corner of Kingsbury and Blackhawk 
streets, 200x105 ft. This space is about 
two-thirds occupied by a_ four-story 


building, which will be entirely used 
by the new owners for their offices, 
etc. In addition they contemplate 


annex on the balance of 


warehouse 


erecting an 


the lot for purposes. 


At the annual meeting of the Bridge- 
port Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., the following officers were 
elected: Charles E. Beardsley, presi- 
dent; William R. Webster, vice-presi- 
dent, George T. Wigmore, treasurer; 
Ralph E. Day, general manager, and 
Richard I. Neithercut, secretary. Mr. 
Beardsley is also president of the 
Beardsley & Wolcott Mfg. Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. Mr. Wigmore is treasurer 
of the Risdon Mfg. Co., of Waterbury, 
and a director of the Colonial Trust 
Co. also of Waterbury. 


Brass 


Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa., manu- 
facturer of nuts and bolts, which has 
been in the hands of receivers for some 
time, has been reorganized and receiv- 
ers have been discharged by the court, 
and the new organization is now in full 
control. 


F. T. Hildred & Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., distributors of mill and power 


plant supplies, and transmission and 
pumping machinery, have moved their 
office and warehouse from 108 East 
Third street, to 6th and Rosabel streets. 


Goetz Brass Co., 630 North Franklin 
street, Chicago, manufacturer of bath, 
shower and lavatory fixtures and spe- 
cial products, has changed its 
corporate name to H. E. Robertson Co. 


brass 


J. K. Larkin & Co., Inc., 253 Broad- 
way, New York, has moved to larger 
and better equipped offices in the 
Transportation building, 225 Broad- 
way. 

On March 15th, the branch sales 
office and factory of the Carbon Sales 
Division of National Carbon Co., Ine., 


moved from its former location at 557 
West 36th street, New York City, to 
new and much larger quarters at the 
company’s plant at Fourteenth and 
Henderson streets, Jersey City, N. J. 
The company states that this change 
more than doubles the size of the for- 
mer plant, and that considerable addi- 
tional manufacturing equipment has 
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been added to meet the increasing de- 
mand for its brushes and carbon prod- 
ucts in the eastern district territory. 


The D. C. James Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer of all 
types of speed reducers and cut gear- 
ing, announces the addition to its sales 
department of R. C. Bird, in the capac- 
ity of traveling sales manager. Mr. 
Bird, formerly with the Chain Belt 
Company, Milwaukee, has spent some 
twenty years in working with power 
transmission equipment. 


The supply business of Warren & 
Dellwardt Co., 109-111 East Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y., will hereafter 


be conducted under the name of F. M. 
Dellwardt & Son, Inc. The personnel 
of the company remains unchanged. 


Bantam Ball Bearing Co., 
Conn., is building a plant at South 
Ind., and expects to move its 
equipment and business there, accord- 
ing to a report. The reason for moving 
the plant is to bring it closer to the 
automotive industry, which uses much 
of its products. 


Bantam, 


3end, 


The Bristol Brass Corporation, Bris- 
tol, Conn., has appointed the Steel 
Sales Corporation, 129 South Jefferson 
street, Chicago, its mid-western 
agents. 
to serve 


sales 
In addition to being prepared 
customers on orders for de- 
livery from the mill, the Chicago agency 
will carry a large Bristol 
products. 


stock of 


Sterling Plumbing Supply Co., Inc., 
Louisville, has been organized to en- 
gage in wholesale jobbing of plumbers’ 
and steam fitters’ supplies. 


The Central Supply Co., the Kellogg- 
Mackay Co., and the Duplex Mfg. Co., 


all of Minneapolis, Minn., have dis- 
posed of their Duluth branches to 
Crane Co. 

Wilbert H. Felton, formerly sales 


manager and engineer of the Niagara 


Radiator & Boiler Co., Buffalo, and 
Carlos N. Bushnell, have incorporated 
as Bushnell-Felton, Inc., and have 


taken over the business of Clarence 
E. Bushnell & Son. The headquarters 
of the company are at 61-63 Carroll 
street, Buffalo. 


The Belknap Mfg. Bridgeport, 
Conn., recently announced the appoint- 
ment of several new representatives. 
Richard Collings, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
cover the State of Ohio and western 
Fennsylvania; George <A. Cornwall, 
3ridgeport, will represent the company 
in Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut; W. T. Mayfield, Birmingham, 


Co., 


Ala., will cover West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Ala- 


bama, Mississippi, Florida and Louisi- 
ana east of the Mississippi River, and 
Evins F. Glore & Son, Inc., New York 
City, will be the representative for 
southern New Jersey, eastern Pennsy]l- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland and the 
District of Columbia. 


Newark Brush & Scraper Company, 
has recently moved its factory and 
offices from Newark, N. J., to 390 Nye 
avenue, Irvington, N. J. The new lo- 
cation is a two-story brick building 
with floor space of 9,000 square feet. 
The company reports that among busi- 
ness recently received is a contract for 
one million brushes of a special make. 

The Wolff Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, has sold its assets to a 
new concern, to be known as_ the 
Wolff Company. The purchasers who 
will operate the new company are Mr. 
W. J. Woolley, president, and twenty- 
two other employes of the former com- 
pany, together with S. W. Straus, of 
S. W. Straus & Co. The officers are 
W.J. Woolley, president; H. L. Warden, 
vice-president; William Mahoney, vice- 
president; O. P. Decker, treasurer, and 
A. H. Jolliffe, secretary. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has purchased the building at 51 
Warren street, New York, and will 
move its New York office from 56 Read 
street to that address. E. W. Clark 
is manager of this office. 

The Equipment & Supply Co., has 
opened offices and display room at 420- 
422 Baxter avenue, Louisville, Ky., and 
will specialize in mechanical equipment, 
machinery and supplies. 

Central Tool & Die Co., 429 River 
street, Lansing, Mich., has taken over 
the plant and business of the Hull Ma- 
chine & Tool Co., of that city. The 
plant has been completely re-equipped 
to do tool and die work for the automo- 
tive trade. 


The M. Stulsaft Co., San Francisco, 
has opened a new branch at Monterey, 
Calif. Albert McCarley, formerly as- 
sociated with the San Jose branch of 
the company, is in charge. 


The American Welding Society will 
hold its annual meeting April 25, 26 
and 27 at the Engineering Societies 
building, New York. One technical ses- 
sion will be devoted to procedure stan- 
dardization in welding, including quali- 
fication of welders, inspection and su- 
pervision. Discussion of the subject 
will include procedure standardization 
relating to structural 
vessel and pipe welding. 


steel, pressure 


Anchor Machinery & Supply Co.., 
Inc., 161 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, 
has filed a_ petition in bankruptcy. 


Liabilities were listed at $38,551.37 and 
assets at $5,184.06. The company man- 
ufactured machinery, tools and special 
equipment. J. G. 
pointed receiver. 


Merrill P. Wolfe, Praetorian build- 
ing, Dallas, Tex., has been appointed 
sales representative of the Pennsyl- 
vania Pump & Compressor Co., Easton, 
Pa., in the Dallas territory. 


Moore has been ap- 


Atlanta Textile Supply Co., Austell 
building, Atlanta, Ga., manufacturer 
and distributor of cotton mill equip- 
ment and supplies, will soon build a 
new factory to cost $30,000 
with equipment. 


close to 
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We are telling 45,.c0o engineers chat 


PY ROID Compressed Asbestos Sheet 





is one packing that can be used for 
every flange condition. PYROITD 
serves and stocks well. 

Sold exclusively through Supply Ho 





General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 


North Char'es‘o1 South Carolina 
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Special 
Wire Brushes 


of every Type for 
Cleaning 

Heaters 

Boilers, etc. 


Worcester Brushes are Efficient 
and Economical. 








— 
WORCESTER BRUSH 
AND SCRAPER CO 


Write for samples and price 


WORCESTER 
BRUSH & SCRAPER CO. 
450 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 











FRICTIONLESS on Bearing Metal means 
just what STERLING does on Silver-—an 


absolute guarantee 





TRADE MARK 








“It Has Stood the Test for Over Thirty Years’’ 


We also make 


NICKEL GENUINE 
GENUINE BABBITT 
COPPER HARDENED 


All of these Babbitt Metals are made from highly 
refined raw materials, perfectly amalgamated — 


thus insuring satisfied customers and repeat orders. 


FRICTIONLESS METAL CO. 


1458-60 Collins Street 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 








“Moore & White’’ 


FRICTION 
CLUTCHES 


Most in demand 
250,000 . use 





Equally efhcient for 


easy or hard work; un- 
der clean or dirty con- 






ditions. Stand gruel- 





MADE IN 
FOUR STYLES 


1. Standard 
2. High speed 
3. Double disc 
4. Sleeve type 


ling punishment. Give 
longer service, dollar 
for dollar than any 


other clutch made. 







Your customer de- 
serves the best. See 
that he gets an 
“M&W” 


you sell him a clutch 


THE MOORE & WHITE CO. 
2711 North 15th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Catalogs on 


the next time _ request 
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SOFT TIP HAM 


on, : 


COPPER LEAD RUBBER 








MERS 













Well balanced 
Perfect grip 
Safety ang 
Economy 


Write for Literature 


HUSKY WRENCH CO. 


MILWAUKEE-WIS. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
Advertisements 


Classified Line 


muder 
heads of Wanted, For Sale, ete will be 
published in this Department at a rate of 


20 cents a line, each 


line. 


insertion Count sia 


cords toa 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Machinery, mill, heating and plumb- 
ing supply salesman, with 20th year’s 
experience, wishes to secure position 
covering North Carolina territory for 
manufacturer or jobber. Good refer- 
ence. Address No. 915, care MILL Sup- 
PLIES, 537 South Dearborn street, Chi- 


cago. 


Wanted—Position as sales executive 
in manufacturing concern doing a na- 


tional business through dealers. Have 
had seventeen years’ experience and 


have been over twelve years in present 
position. Have an acquaintance ex- 
tending all over United States. Have 
fair education and technical ability. 
Can give best of reference. Address 
No. 916, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


With a fifteen year successful record 
in promoting power transmission equip- 
ment sales through distributors, now 
well connected, will consider another 
proposition. Has unusually wide ac- 
quaintance with mill supply houses 
throughout the U. S. Address No. 921, 
care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 


Mr. Manufacturer—lI have the train- 
ing, ability and experience to prove of 
value to an organization which is in 
need of a man for hard hitting sales 
executive with unusual wide acquaint- 
ance among the mill supply and ma- 
chinery dealers. I am looking for a 
position as sales manager, but will con- 
sider connection as New York manager 
or district representative east or west. 
Highest credentials as to ability and 
character. Desire interview. 
Address “Sales,” care American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, T8319 Broadway, New York, 


personal 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Salesman to carry as a side line de- 
pendable wiping cloths for factories, 
machine shops, printers, industrial 
plants and garages. Address No. 918, 
care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South Dear- 
horn street, Chicago. 


Salesman or manufacturer’s agent to 
handle several reliable chemical prod- 
ucts in addition to present connection. 
Industrial and jobbing trade, soldering 
salts, flux, case-hardening, ete. Liberal 
exclusive terms. State what territory 
covered. Rotax Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 39 Cortlandt street, New York. 


Experienced belting salesmen for 
Chicago and Middle West territory to 


represent large manufacturer of tex- 
tile belts. Prefer salesmen who have 
sold rubber belting. Excellent oppor- 


tunity for advancement. Give full par- 
ticulars. Replies treated confidenti- 
ally. Address No. 920, care MILL Sup- 
PLIES, 537 South Dearborn street, Chi- 


cago. 


Manufacturers Agents and Salesmen 
to represent an old reliable manufac- 
turer producing a staple line of prod- 
ucts for mill supply houses and indus- 
trial trade. Very profitable side line 
}roposition. Liberal and 
protected territory. Replies considered 
confidential. Address No. 923, 
MILL SUPPLIES, South 
street, Chicago. 


commission, 


care 
Dearborn 


537 


SALES ENGINEERS OR SALES 
AGENCY 


Opportunity to become representative 
of one of the old reliable and growing 
manufacturers of material handling and 
power transmitting machinery, is of- 
fered a number of high type salesmen 
or manufacturers’ agencies. Commis- 
sion basis. Apply by letter, giving ex- 
lines carried and_ territory 
covered. Factories and main office lo- 
cated in the Middle West. Address No. 
MILL SUPPLIEs, South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


perience, 


922, 537 


care 
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BUSINESS MEN'S PAPER PRESSES—Econom- 
ically handle baleable material such as old paper, 
shavings, excelsior, wool, scrap tin, and other 
Wastes lhree largest sizes have lever on each 
end Operated by one or two men as. desired. 
Universally used by industries Ask for catalog. 
PUSINESS MEN’S PAPER PRESS CO., Wayland, 
Mich 
CLANCY SURE GRIP Steel Ilose Clamps 
Complete line, 94 sizes, for garden, hydrant and 
steam hose Send for list of sizes, prices, and 
distributors’ discounts J R CLANCY, INE. 
Syracuse, N, Y 
MARTIN PORTABLE VISE STAND and Pipe 
Bender For entting 
threading and bending 
pipe Portable, with 
no bolts screws or 
braces to remove and 
needs no attachment te 
floor, walls or. ceiling. 
Will not tilt. upset or 
skid Small and large 
sizes, with capacity up 
to 41.” pipe ii og 
MARTIN & SONS, 625 E 
2nd St., Owensboro, Ky 


Lead 
Paving 
Weed 


‘SMOKELESS 
Melting Furnaces 
Pool Heaters, 
Burners and 


ASPHALT HEATERS 

Portable Oil Burners 
Asphalt Outfits 
Large Kerosene ‘Torches Over 
10,000 Aeroil Heaters in use. Send for Bulletin 
No, 54-M giving prices and full information. 
AEROIL BURNER COMPANY, West New York 
x. J 





Spray 


POR! 


ABLE WHITNEY LEVER METAL 
PUNCHES Widest 
Most universally 
used on market. Eight 
and types Over 

40,000 in use Write for 
jobbing quotations. W. A. WHITtT- 
CO., 715 Park Ave Rockford, Hl 


= known 


Sizes 





and 
MFG 


circulars 
NEY 


“AIR SPRING’ COMPRESSED 
AIR GREASE CUPS—Automatically 
maintain film of bear 
ings with greatest efficiency 
utmost economy. Four 
and polished steel We also make 
the Shurflo wick feed oil cup 
Folder = on request HUNTER 
PRESSED STEEL CO., Lansdale, Pa 


exrease on 
and 
plain 


sizes 





JOSLIN STEEL STAMPS AND DIES -Any de 
sign oor type of characters) accurately carried 
out We guarantee quality and service Send 
today for catalog and distributors’ prices A. D 


IOSLIN MFG. Co., 123 Arthur St.. Manistee, Mich 
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“Fortify for Fire Fighting’’ with 
Diener Safety Fire Appliances 


Approved and labelled by 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 


Diener Products are sold through 
the jobbing trade. 


Quality and good service are re- 
garded a duty of first importance 
to our distributors. 


Protection Safety Cans are popular 
and in strong demand. 





All industria’ plants, garages, printing houses, cleaning 
establishments and those using gasoline and inflammable 
liquids in small quantities throughout buildings require Pro- 
tection Safety Cans. 

Write for Fire Appliance Catalog No. 25 


Manufactured by 


GEO. W. DIENER MFG. CO. 
400 N. Monticello Ave. Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 














A Torch For ” id”’ C 5 . 
| kee | Torrid’’ Torches made 


by Diener give the great- 
est value to both con- 
sumer and to the dealer. 
They give complete sat- 
isfaction to the user and 
satisfactory profit for the 
jobber. 








OLUSs April, 1928 
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REVERSO) 


JJ) 
The Valve with the Reversible Disc & Seat 


Seat and disc of Nicu- 
lanium—a hard, tough, close- 
grained nickel alloy—resists 
effectively the cutting, wear- 
ing action of high tempera- 
tures and pressures, that is 
one factor in the economy of 
Reverso Valves. 


To this is added the re- 
versible feature. When one 
side wears both disc and seat 
reverse and you have the life 
of another valve with no 
extra expense. 














But this is not all of Reverso’s 
vitality as disc and seat are easily 
regrindable. 


Reverso is a valve unexcelled 
on steam, water, oil, air or gas. 
For other teatures, types, sizes 
and prices, ask tor new bulletin 
No. 17. 


REVERSO:—Bronze body for 
200 Ibs. pressure. Total tempera- 
ture 550 deg. F. 


IROVERSO: Iron body for 


150 Ibs. pressure. Total tempera- 
ture 450 deg. F. 


THE D. T. WILLIAMS VALVE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 













































Tanners of 


Mechanical Leathers 


“SELECTED” Cut Lacing 


raid of this cat inctag to be absatvtety pertect 
by head trom the CENTRE PORTION of unity one grate -THE BEST—tace 



























Lace Leather Sides and Cut Lacing 


in 
Mechanical Rawhide, Indian Tan 
and Krome (Chrome tanned 


Krome Belt Leather 
in Butt Bends, Centers and Sides 


Chrome Hydraulic Leather 
in Butts and Sides 


Krome-Retan Hydraulic Butts 


THE CHICAGO RAWHIDE MFG. CO. 
1285 Elston Avenue, CHICAGO 


109 Broad St., New York 209 Broad St., Boston 
66 N. 4th St., Philadelphia 530 W. Congress St., Detroit 

















Sell them a Kieley Trap and guar- 
antee satisfaction. Kieley Traps 
are sold through jobbers on a basis 
of a satisfied customer or acceptance 
of return. 


Investigate Kieley Specialties 


Kieley 6 Mueller, Inc. 
34 W. 13th St. New York City 


Mitt Suprttes 
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ANVILS 
Columbus Anvil & Forging ¢ 
Yost Mfg. Co. 
AP ee. LEATHER 
Chicago Rawhide g. Co 
ARBORS 
Mors [Twist Drill & Machine Co 
ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
! ont Pac & Rubber Co 
General Asb & Rubbe Co 
BABBITT METALS 
Iting Company 
i tefining C 
Corp 
N ipan 
rm M lart Company 
Monatch Metal Co. 
BARRELS, TUMBLING 
Ro d Foundr & Machine Co 
BARROWS 
iirbal Company 
re WW b 
Wheelbarrow Ce 
BE ys er BALL AND ROLLakK 
a Se istries Incorporated 
BEARINGS, BRONZE 
rh Bunting Brass & Bronze Ce 
Arthur Harr & ¢ 
Johnson Bronze Co 
BE ARINGS SHAFT, BABBITTED 
v & Machine Co 
mu ring Corporation 
lute Machir & Four « 
‘= par 
ph dry & M ( 





se reget SHAFT, BALL 




















( cag ne ce 
SK F 1 ~ orporated 
lr. B. Wood Sons Co 
BE rete SH Ar e, OILLESS 
Arguto Oilles ring C 
nineteen, SHAFT, ROLLER 
Foundry & N chine vy Co 
Manufacturing 1 
Re Co 
te in e ¢ 
S t I 4 1 
BELT PRESSING 
\ ntic eae icturing Co 
‘ 0 1 Mfg. ¢ 
Crucible ¢ 
alt Mfg. Co 
w Ce Ir 
il] Rubber Co 
; n& Co 
t t Dressir Mt ‘ In 
Cl i n Co 
Star I Corp or 
Vict & Text Beltir ( 
pipet’ FASTENERS 
I Br 1 Company 
Clipper Belt Lac Lor pany 
r cent Be Fastener ¢ 
Flexible S Lacing ¢ 
= LT LACINGS, LEATHER 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co 
‘Cocheco I. B. Williams & Son 
Geo, Rahmann & Co 
Cha A. Schieren Co 
BELT LACINGS, METALLIC 
Clipper Belt Lacer Company 
Crescent Belt Fastener Co 
Eclipse Specialty Mfg. Co 
Flexibl St 1 Lacing Co 
rhe Bristol Company 
r SHIFTERS 
| B. Wood Sor Co 
BELT TIGHTENERS 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
rt Hill Cluteh Machine & Foundry Co 
The Medart Company 
l Ik. Wood Sons Co 
BELTING, a 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co 
BELTING, CANY AS STITCHED 
The Mechanical Rubber Co. 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co 
BELTING, CONVEYOR 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co 
rhe Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co 
Che Diamond Rubber Co Inc 
The B. FF. Goodrich Rubber Co 
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rh Mechanical Rubber Co 
r Republic Rubber Co 
Russell Mfg. Co 
Stanley Belting Corporation 
Victor Balat & Textile Belting Co 
BEL aga COTTON, SOLID WOVEN 
Russell fe. Co.. The 
Stanley Bei ng Corporation 
Victor Balata & Textile selting Co 
BELTING, IMPREGNATED 
t Mfg. Co 
star Tse ng Corporation 
BELTING, LEATHER 
( z Rawhide Mfg. Co 
(red inn & Co 
«"} ] en Co 
Sterling ( is. Bond & Co Philadelphia 
5. a W & Sons 
BE LTING, LINK 
C} A. Sc ren Co 
BELTING, ROUND 
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( A. Schieren Co 
IL. BW & Sons 
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V ] t & Text felting Co 
BELTING. WATERPROOI 
. eagre t w de Mfg Co 
‘ » Rahr nn & ¢ 
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\ S« n Co 
a; a’ s & Sons 
Victor Balat & Text Belting Co 
BELTS, WELL DRILLING 
Sf ’ iB; Iting Cor ratior 
\ ( Bal & Textile Be ng Co 
BENCHES (WORK), JEWELERS’ 
an Bros 
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R x fe. Coa 
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ry Miah © ‘ Machine & Foundry €¢ 
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S ! Saw & eel Co 
The Vir Y Steel Pr ss € 
r.. Will s & Go 
6 — * gee Sa 
Phe te g Co 
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1 ¢ vin Block Ce 
Wright Mfg 
TI Yale & wr Mtg. Co 
BLOCKS, PILLOW 
Rond Foundry & ata ine Co 
Chic » Pulley & ift r< 
Dy nuf turing ¢ DT 
I Clut Mac 1 ound ‘ 
The rt Ce pany 
Nove 1 Foundry & Mac 1 Co 
Ska ill Bearin Cr 
se d Sons 4 
BL oC — TACKLE 
Will rt Wire Rope 
BLOWERS. FORGE 
Champion Blower & Forge Co 
Klectrie Blower Company 
GAS AND OTL COMBUSTION 


a OWE — 





etric ower Company 
Le in B ros 
BL og ~ E nap > Stina ABLE, ELECTRIC 
lect ric 3 r Cor pase 
rhe Unit States Ele eal Tool Co 
BLOWERS, S ANDBLAST 
Bros 
BOILER TUBES 
Nat nal T Company. 
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BOILERS, TUBULAR AND WATER TUBE 


Henry Vogt Machine Co. 
BOLT ENDS 
The Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co 


BOLTS, 


~ 


\ARRIAGE 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co 
The Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co. 

BOLTS, EYE, HOOK, RING AND LAG 
The Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co. 


BOLTS, 
rhe 


GALVANIZED AND MONEL 
Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co. 
BOLTS, MACHINE 





Russell surdsall & ard Bolt & Nut Co 
The Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co. 
BOLTS, SINK, STOVE AND PLOW 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co 
I} Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co. 
BOLTS, STUD 
rl Superior Screw & Bolt Mtg. Co. 
rl Cleveland Cap Screw Co. 
BRACKE TS, SCAFFOLD 
Patent Seaffolding Co. 


BRACKETS, WALL 


Bond Foundry & Machine Co 
Dodge Mfg. Corp 
The Hi i Clutch Machine & Foundry Co 
The Medart Company 
=. he Wood Sons Co 

BRAKE BLOCKS AND LINING 
General Asbestos & Rubber Co 

BRASS GOODS, PLUMBING 

Grabler Mfg. Co 


BRASS GOODS, STEAM 
Injector Co 
Lubricator Co 


American 


Detroit 


"Powe ee 
T. Williams Valve Co 





BRONZE BARS. CORED AND SOLID 
rt Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. 
Art ur Harris & Co 
lo son Bronze Co 
BROOMS, FACTORY, be AREHOUSE 
ND RAILROAD 
Indianapolis Brush & Broom Mfg. Co. 


he Osborn Manufacturing Co. 





— get - NC ~ FLOOR, ETC. 
Indianapolis & groom Mfg. Co 
rhe Osborn Ma ees aK Bi. ng Co 

BRI SHES, WIRE, _ Fut E, ETC. 
Newark Brush & Scraper Co 
BUCKE rs. ELEVATOR 
The Webster Mfg. Co. 
BUFFERS, ELECTRIC 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co 
Hisey-Wolf Machine Co 
Marathon Electric Mfg. C« 
Stow Mfg. Co., Inc 
N. A. Strand & Co 
United States Electrical Tool Co 
ns sights ids GASOLINE AND KEROSENE 
mn & ambert Mfg. Co 
BUSHINGS, BRONZE 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co 
Arthur Harris & Co. 
CANS, OILY WASTE 
( W. Diener Mfg. Co 
CANS, SAFETY, GASOLINE 
G W. Diener Mfg. Co 
CAR-MOVERS 
\dvan Car Mover Co 
Appleton Car Mover Co 
Rowell Manufacturing ¢ 
CARTS 
rh airbanks Company 
‘oledo Wheelbarrow Co 


CASING, WELI 


N ! Tube Co 

CASTERS, PRUCK 
Bond I ry & ie n 
Saginay ping « Tool C 





CASTINGS, BRONZE 








thi Harris & Co 

hnson Bronze Co. 

Cc . GRAY AND MAL LE —_ E 
rhe h Machine & Foundry o 
Illinois Malleabl Iron Co 

CASTINGS, SEMI-STEEI 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co 
CATALOGS, SUPPLY HOUSE 
Cuneo Catalog Service Co 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co 
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CYLINDER 


GAGE 


AND SERVICE 


COCKS, STOP 
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1 & Machine Co 


WATER 


SPIRAL, 


COPPERSMITHS 


Col NT ERBORES 


COUNTERSHAFTS 
ley & Shafting Co 
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Col NTERSH AFTS, SMALL 


coUP LINGS, SHAFT 


Manufacturing Corporation 





COUPLINGS, SHAFT, 


ELIMIN —, om. 
Williams Vi 


Inje ctor Co 
Brass Co. 
Powell Co 
illiams Valve Co 
EXP ELLERS, OIL. AND MOISTURE 
ve Anderson Co 
EXTING! ISHERS, FIRE 
‘ner Mfg. Co 
VENTILATING, ELECTRIC 
Blower Company 
electric Mfg. Co 
FASTENERS, BELT 


Company 


COUPLINGS, SHAFT, FRICTION CUT-OFF 
£ N 





COL - L INGS, SH AF T. 





steel Lacing Co 


FEED WATER SOFTENER AND PURIFIER 
: Manufacturing Corporation 
Swartwout Company 


FEEDER VALVES, STEAM HEATING 
BOILER 





facturing Co 


CR ANE S, PORTABLE 


DOORS Ane HARDWARE 
is Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
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P RE VENTING EQUIPMENT 
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FITTINGS, CHAIN 





FITTINGS, DRAINAGE 
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; logs HOSE, BRASS 
en Hose & Rubber Co 
FITTINGS, HYDRAT Li¢ 

rt Machine Co 

th TING 


rass Company 


CUTTERS, MILLING 
[Twist Drill Co 





FITTINGS, PIPE, CAST TRON 


FITTINGS, PIPE, MALLEABLE 


eable Tron Co 
Company 


saat Ek ee PIPE, STEEL 





FLEXIBLE SH. rank TY EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturi ng i Inc. 


Harris & Co, 


Anderson Co 
Tarris & Co 


ad Foundry & Machine Co. 

e Manufacturing Corporation 

poe a Foundry & Machine Co 
Company 

eames & Machine Co 





IRI NG 4 
pk een — vEn>. SOLDERING 


Manufacturing Corporation 
Clutch Machine & Foundry Co 





—— BLACKSMITH 
Blower & Forge © 0 


Blower & 
; FR: AMES, HACK SAW 


DRILLS, TWIST Foundry & Machine Co 


Manufacturing Corporation 
Clutch Machine & Foundry Co 


Foundry & Machine Co 


FURNACES, INDUSTRIAL 























































































































DRUMS, CAST IRON 
Hill Clutch Foundry & 
The Medart ¢ company 
Wood Sons Co. 





Machine Co 


EJECTORS 


Injector Co. 

Manufacturing Co. (acid) 

y Injector Co 

ELECTRIC LAMPS, ADS STABL E 


eects Company, “Reelite’ 


ee ATING MACHINERY 


Mfg. Co 


AND BOIL ER FITTINGS 





cer Company 
“fastener Co, 





FAUCETS, BRASS 


FILES 
iss File & Tool Co 


Western Importing Co L.tad 
& Steel Co 


r Mfg. Co 

r Mfg. Co 
Chain Company 
Co 


Machine Co 





PIPE BRASS 


re & Tool Works 
Ma hine Co. 
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AND STEEL 


FLOATS, COPPER 


FLOOR STANDS 


Sons Co. 
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FLY WHEELS 


Company 
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& Steel Co 
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Company 
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BARNES Rep Arrow 


HIGH SPEED STEEL HACK SAW BLADES 


ee 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. 0. BARNES CO., INC. 
1297 Terminal Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 








“VR” 


Victor Balata 


Belt 


Ampere 
CANVAS STITCHED 
BELTING 


Sold Extensively by 
MillSupply Houses 


isk for Prices 













Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
Main Sales Office, 38 Murray St., New York 


Chicago Warehouse: 345 W. Austin Ave. 


Factories: Easton, Pa. 











COCHECO 
LEATHER BELTING 


Always the first choice of en- 
gineers who know that it pays 
to buy the best in belting— 
and that is Cocheco. 


I. B. Williams & Sons 


Dover, N. H. 
CHICAGO DETROIT GREENVILLE 
NEW YORK DAYTON BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Quaker 











dependable 


call and e 
line. 


P.P 


Wissinom 


Belts will not slip 


Mill supply houses whose cus- 
tomers demand sturdy, flexible, 


rubber transmission 


or conveyor belts, should write 
for one of our representatives to 


xplain our complete 


Quaker Belts are standard in 
thousands of mills and factories. 


Quaker City Rubber Co. 


Manufacturers of Daniel's 
-P. Rod Packing 


ing Philadelphia 


: New York - Chicago - Pittsburgh - San Francisco 








MOTOR PULLEYS | 


PAPER AND IRON 


Prompt shipments are made from 
our large stock of Paper and Iron 
Motor Pulleys, Flexible Motor 
Couplings and Adjustable Motor 
Rails. Let us fill your motor 
requirements. 


— BnxzMacenne‘Wonss 


456 N. Union Ave., Chicago 




















Cushman Chuck Co Ptniates 


HARTFORD,CONN. 





shman 
seme vere Essential 


ba 


Li I~ 


—gUR LATEST! 
TRI-PLEX CHUCK: 
Self-Centering. Independent, Eccentric 







a4euew stit-Contering Chud 

- 2 Jaw Lathe Chucks\<? 
-.Face Plate Jaws 2" 

“The Hartford” Drill Chucks 








Manufacturers of 


ILLINOIS MALLEABLE IRON CO. 


General Offices, 1801 Diversey Parkway, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Cast and Malleable Fittings, Screwed and Flanged 
Nokoros Unions, C. D. Railroad Unions 


Iron Body Gate Valves 


Screwed, Flanged and Hub Ends. 


Sizes 2 in. to 12 in. Inclusive. 
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LUBRICATORS 
Injector €o 
Lubr it Co 
1 Pr rar, 
Cu : Mfz. ¢ M Mina 
“ Ps 1 Co 
I? \ \ ‘ 
MACHINE TOOLS 
Crescent Machine 


rd Foundry & Machir Co 
MACHINERY CLUTCHES 
-ullev & ‘ ; 


1 








Mint SuPPLiIEs 





ATS AND MAT 
Woven Hose & 








MILE LEATHERS, 
Bond Co Philadel, 





MONORAIL SWITCH 








NUTS, MACHINE SCREW 
ind Cap Se Co 








MACHINERY, COAL HANDLING 
Manufacturing Corporation 

- Mfg. Co. 

M ACHINERY, CONVEYING AND 


ELEVATING 


Manufacturing Corporation 
Cluteh Machine & Foundry C« 


Mfg. Co. 


GRINDING AND POLISHING 
Foundry & Machine Co. 
Foundry & Machine Co 


Inc 
& Co. 
Stat electrical Tool Co. 
MACHINES, HACK SAW 
Blum M Co. 





ICE AND REFRIGERATION 
Machine Co. 
MACHINES, PII 





=f CUTTING AND 
THREADING 


Mfg. Co 

rhreading Machine Co 
MACHINES, PUNCHING AND 
oye Foundry & Machine Co 
CHINES, TIRE ROUGHING 
‘ States Electrical Tool Co 


MACHINERY, WOODWORKING 


ichine Co, 


‘ “ 
Wallace & Co 
kTS AND HAMMERS, RAWHIDE 


hide Mfg. Co 
Dri Co 
RUBBER 


er Co 








tubber 


MERCHANDISE CONVEYORS 
& Bro. Co. 





ALL KINDS 


Rawhide Mfg. Co 





& Sons 


Es AND 
rURNTABLES 
x Mfg (Co 
vne Mfg. Co 
MORTISERS 
Machine Co, 


MOTORS, ELECTRIC 
2 Mfg. Co 


MOVERS, CAR 
Mover 





Sons €¢ 


NUT SETTERS 
ites Electrical Tool Cc 
! W 


Products Co 


Corporation 


OL WELLE ACCESSORIES 
. Powell Ce 


ol 





ING DEVICES 
(‘o 





Co 


well Co 


Williams Valve Co 
PACKING, AMMONIA 


& tubber Co 


n 
ven Hose & Rubber 


Rubber 
tos & Ru 
ng & Mfg. Co Inc 
eal Rubber Co 
Rubber Co 

Rubber Co 


PACKING, HYDRAULIC 


icking & Rubber Co 


Mfg. Co 


id Rubber Co Inc 


tos & Rubber Co 


cing & Mfg. Co Tre 


il Rubber Co 
Rubber Co 
leren €o 


ns & Sons 
PACKING, PISTON 
vacking & Rubber Co 
ond Rubber Co Ine 
Teneral Asbestos & Rubber Co 
, toodrich Rubber Cea 


ne & Mfg. Co Inve 


vical Rubber Co 


Rubber Co, 
Rubber Co 
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Specialties for Mill Supply Jobbers 
Who are Seeking Opportunities for Sales and Profit 











Leia HOLLANDS Line 


will increase your 





vise sales 





“Wg Jia | 


‘vsn 
SONVTIOH |. 


Send for 
Catalog and 
Terms 


HOLLANDS MFG. CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


ERIE, PA. 


DEA, 


HOISTS - TROLLEYS 
CRANES 


Sold Through Jobbers Only 


THE DICKERMAN Hoist Mre.(o. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








“DIVCO” Brands 
Babbitts and Solders 


NICKEL, fo iENERAL SERVICE AND 

st sry hiah anced pressure VNTEFRI PION BABB he 

yr 8G t 

' cae a a ALUMINUM DIVCO” MILL BEARID BAB 
' : = es BIT 
¥ DIV oO” « PPER HARDENED for 
; t iving a speed up to Also Standard N 1,2, 3 and 4 Babbitt 
; rR ? Mt. metals 

Also Manufacturers of Solder according to your specifications in Bar I 

Capping, Meter, Pig, Triangular and Wire 


1 trial ¢ order will convince you as to the high quality 
of ““DIVCO” Pre »ducts. Let us hear from you. 


Division Smelting & Refining Co. 
836 W. Kinzie St. Chicago, Hl. 


| 


Schultz Friction Clutches 


31 Years of Clutch Specialization 












¥ Biel Ae ’ 
\ Send for Catalog ' 
A. L. SCHULTZ & SON 


167§ Elston Avenue Chicago, Ilinois 





ig OTL OE LEA ESOL RO 
¥ 


Mine and Mill Supply Houses— 


Increase Your Sales Through F oster 


“Special Resale Prices’’ 


New Rails .*. Relaying Rails 
New Track Accessories 





Immediate Shipment—Quality Guaranteed 


ee NAR A ITT ELL AE IAEIE EET 


Send us your inquiry for quotations 








| M or : **1 Ton or 1000”" 
5 ain Offices: : : kal ‘ : 
; Pittsburgh, Pa. oe —— 
t mek! = 5 erchan 
: eee LB FOSTFERCO . Bank Bldg. 
— _PITTSBURGHDA “NEWYORK CITY. dM Chicago, III. 
se x it Fe 


A Good Line to Stock 


NEWARK 


WIRE BRUSHES 


A lar select from. Wire Brushes for 
Flue Cleaning, Furnaces, Condenser ubes, File 
Cleaning, Foundries, Painters, Platers, etc. Also 
Railway Switch epee oy are shown in our 
Catalogue May we send you a copy? 


ge line to 


NEWARK BRUSH & —— CO. 
390-396 Nye Ave., Irvington, N. 








Aarcinc HAND SAW 


Patented Safety Features---Nationally Advertised---No Service Worry 
We Co-operate with the Jobber---Adecuate Margin 


Bi 


WORKS, we 






Alt oye se 
Hand Sa 


Alta Elec 
Ha nd Plas 





LLLLL te 
Z-2-- Lip. ak oe A 


Thoroughly Dependable 


FOR BUILDERS 


: ~ 7524 Meade St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





LABOR-SAVING TOOLS 






EVERY WRENCH 
A SALESMAN 


and 
EVERY SALESMAN 
A BOOSTER 














When writir 


‘ \dvertisers ple 


















































































































































PRESSES, 
sford fF , 











PAC omen 
Packing 
nnati R 


ond Rt 


P AIN TS, 


Dixon ¢ 
Pr 
M 

PA 

Harris & 


FAST 





PACKING, 








IPE, 





SHEET 
Rubber Co 


ibber ('o 


g. 
r qe 
Im 
r Co 

( Inc 


VALVE 
& Rubbe ( 
ibber Mfg. Co 
ibber Ce In 


STEM 


Lg ADLOCKS 
Mt 


Co 


INDUSTRIAL 


ucible Co 


ANS. — I 


NS, caevet 


E. SOLDERING 





P EGS OR P INS, BELT LACING 
Mfg. C 
a t T rf 
n R & 1 g 
PIPE THREADING TOOLS 
ng Bros. Tool Ce 
oO Mfg. C 
l¢ e T ng M t ( 


STEEL 


Tube Ce 


PLANER 
r ent M 


VV 


PLATES, 
Mrs. ¢ 


Forg & 


PLUGS, B 


POWER 


TRANSMISSION 
Pull Compa 


Ss. WOODWORKING 


Y rT 


Wallace & Co 


FLOOR & CEILING 
PLIERS 
To. Worl 

RASS AND FUSIBLFE 
r Co 
s Valve ¢ 

c 





» Oo s Bear C 
Four & Ma ne 4 
» P S 
Mar 1 g o Y 
mnt M ‘ ss 
( t M g- | ‘ 
Cor 
& W ( 
I is f Ir 
bste Mfe. ¢ 
W > r Co 
PRESSES, Psween ING 
ss Mer ss 


PULLEY 


PR 


DRILT. Eset FOOT 


IMING ( - PS 


Cc 


PROTEC TORS 


ELEC TRIC 


Ss, BALL BEARING 


go Pu Shafting ¢ 
PULLEYS, CAST IRON 
M r Wor 
Fou M r ‘ 
Mar ge ¢ I I 
H Clut M ( 
Me e 4 t 
rsfé Foundry Machine (Co 
Wood Sons < 
PULLEYS, CONVEYOR 
in Pulley Compan 
M j Y ne 6 ! r 
Hill Clut M & | ( 
ra) P ‘ 
Wood Sons Co 
PULLEYS, FLANGE 
n Pu Compar 
Mar ring ¢ r 
H Clut Ma r I nd ‘ 
M Con:par 
Oo 4 \ I 
Pull 
\ is ( 


ge Ma 
Rdg 
H Clut 
Me ( 
Moor 
Pulle ( 
Ir 


PULLEYS, 
I indr a 


FRICTION CLUTCH 
Machine Co 





APPLIANCES 


LAMP 


April, 


1928 














PULLEYS, IRON CENTEK 

weg chem Corporation 

rhe Medart Compa 

The Ohio Valley P wile y 

Reeves’ Pulley Co. 

’. B. Wood Sons Co. 
PULLEYS, 

American Pulley 

Chicago Pulley & 


Dod gre 
Works, Ine 
LOOSE 


“- pany 
afting Co 


Dodg Bs lB te 1 gg ag ee 

Ml Hill Clutch Mach & Foundry ¢ 
The ep ag Png or 

The Ohio Valle Pulley Works, Inc 
l'eeves Pulley Co 

Sk I Industries Incorporated 


B. Woods Sons Co 


ny LLEYS, MOTOR 


\merican Pulley Company 
Birk Machine Works 
Dodg in ufactur ng Corporation 


rhe Tit Clutch Machine & Foundry 





r atau Company 
r lley Pulle Works, Ir 
Peeve y Co 
Rock g. ¢ 
Spruce ‘orporation 
! B Sons Co 
PULLEYS, PAPER 
Birk] Ma 


Works, Ine 





chine Vorks 
f 1 Valley Pulley 
Rockwood Mfg. Co 

PULLEYS, ROLLER BEARING 





Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 

I Medart Comp: 

Skayef Bearir ’ 
PULLEYS, STEEL 

\ erican Puiley Company 

Dodg SMtanufaetui niy Corporation 


PULLEYS, 


y Medart Comp 


FULEEYS Best i 
M ifa 


STEEL RIM 





‘AND TAPER CONE 

















I) uring Corporat 
! Machir & ¥ 1 ( 
' pany 
I ul Works, It 
Re ) 
P (¢ 
PULLEYs, WOOD 
go Pulley & Shafting Co 
Dodge Mar ring Corporatior 
I Medart Compar 
r Ohio Valley Puiley Works, In 
Reeves Pulley Ce 
Sprucolite Corporation (Compressed Spru 
Pr : MP JACKS 
= Pu 
Mv dd Cc 
Rta Y Ceo 1) Corpora or 
PUMPS, AIR 
Bros 
PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 
1 ump Ir 
D. Roper Corp 
PUMPS, DIAPHRAGM 
sulds Pumps, Ine 
PUMPS, ELECTRIC 
yulk Pumps. Ine 
EE. M & Bro. Co 
D. Roper Corp 
PUMPS, GAS AND VACUUM 
I in Bros 
PUMPS, HAND AND POWER 
s Pumy Tr 
I J Myers & I « 
I Ce D., Corporatio 
PUM JET 
‘ Iniector Co 
I Ceo. D., Corporation 
PUMPS, MINE 
Could Pump Inc 
Kr. FE. Mvers & Bro. Co 
rR er Ceo 1) Cor or 
PUMPS, OIL 
Detroit Lubricator 
Coulds Pump In 
T n Rr 
( D. Roy 


er Corp 
Pt = 
Coulds Pump 
, feo. D 
PUMPS, SUMP, 
s Pumps, Ine 
Penberthy Injector Co 
Roper, Geo. D Corporatior 


PUMPS, TANK 
s, Ine 


ROTARY 





Corpora 


AUTOMATIC 


Coulds Pumy 
FE. BE. Mver & Bro. Co 
Roper, Ceo. D., Corporation 
Ras one cag "AND DIES 
Roversf 1 & Machine (¢ 
PUNCHES, MEFAL, LEVER 





M \ \ tney Mfg. ¢ 
7 AILS, STE EL 
I I Fo ) 
RASPS 
I> iil W } 


candinavian Western Importing Ceo I.ta 
RATCHETS 
\rmstrong Bros. Tool Co 
REAMERS 
land Twist Drill Co 
eld & Co 
‘wist Drill & 


rhe Standard Tool Co, 





Machine Ce 


\\ t in Barnes-Detroit Corporation 
REAMERS, ELECTRIC 
13 Decker fg. Co 
REDUCERS, SPEED 
! Hill Clutch, Machine & Foundry ¢% 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Miu Supprit 


Mason 





REELS, ELECTRIC LAMP 
Electric Company ‘‘Reelite”’ 
REGULATORS, ENGINE BLOWING 
Mason Regulator Co 
REGULATORS, BOILER FEED LINE 
Mason Regulator Co 
REGULATORS, DAMPER HYDRAULIC 
Mason Regulator Co. 
REGULATORS, 
Regul: itor ¢ ‘Oo 
lhe Strong, Carlisle & 
“Strong” 
REGULATORS, 
Regulator Co 
RESEATERS, 
Skinner Co 
RESEATING TOOLS, 
fhe Black & Decker Mfg. Co 
M. B. Skinner Co 
RIVETS 
Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co 
ROLLS, COMPRESSED SPRUCE 
Sprucolite Corporation 
ROPE DRIVES 
Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Cluteh, Machine & Foundry Co 
Che Medart Company 
l B Woods Sons Co 
ROP E, WIRE 
Company, Ine. 
Wire Rope Co 
GOODS, MECHANICAL 
he Cineinnati Rubber Mfg. Co 
he Diamond Rubber Co., Ine 
Ikhart Rubber Works 
}. F. Goodrich Rubber Co 
Jenking Bros. 
The Mechanical Rubber Co 
Quaker City Rubber Co 
The Republic Rubber Co 
SALAMANDERS 
Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co 
SAND BLAST OUTFITS 


Leiman Bros 


\ppleton 


PRESSURE 
Hammond Co, 


STEAM FAN 
Mason 


BIBB 
M. &B. 


VALVE 


Russell 


Dodge 


\imerican Cable 
Williamsport 


RUBBER 





SAWS, BAND 
\rmstrong-Blum Mfg. Co. (Metal) 
American Saw & Mfg. Co 
W. O. Barnes Co., Ine 
The Crescent Machine Co 
Ss onds Saw & Steel Co 
I. D. Wallace & Co 

SAWS, CIRCULAR 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co 


1. DD. Wallace & Co. 
SAWS, 





COPING 
Ir 
“EE AC K (Blades) 





\ rican Saw & Mfg. Co 
\rmstrong-Blut Mfg. Co 
W Barnes Co Inc 
Ss Saw «& Steel Ce 
Victor Saw Works, Ine 

SAWS, HAND, ELECTRIC 
I. D. Wallace & Co 


Wappat Genr 
SAWS. SWING, 
Crescent Machine Co 
SCAFFOLDING 
ffolding Co, 
SCALES 
Fairbanks Company 
SCOOPS, FLOUR AND GRAIN 
rhe Webster Mfg. Co 
SCRAPERS 
Ibarrow Co. 
SCRAP . ont FLUE 
Brush & S« Co, 
SCREWDRIV ERS, ELECTRIC 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co 
Hisey-Wolf Machine Co 
N. A. Strand & Co 
The United States Electrical Tool Co 
SCREWDRIVERS, HAND 
Saw & Mfg. Co 
SCREW PLATES 
Butterfield & Co 


CUT-OFI 


Toledo Whee 


Newark 


\merican 


Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co 
SCREWS, CAP AND SET 
The Allen Mfg. Co. 


rhe Bristol Company 
, land Cap Screw Co 
Cleveland Wrought Products Co 
Ferry Cap & Set Screw Co. 
The Strong Carlisle & Ham 
“Mac-lIt 
The Superior Screw & tolt 
SCREWS, MACHINE, BRASS AND TRON 
Kkconomy Screw Corporation 
SCREWS, MINING 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co 
‘Mac-lIt 
SCREWS, 
The Allen Mfg. Co 
The Bristol Company 
The Strong, Carlisle & 
*“Mac-It”’ 
SCREWS, 


Screw 





mond Co 


Mfg. Co 


SAFETY SET 


Hammond Co, 


THUMB 
economy Corporation 
SEP ARATORS, OIL AND STEAM 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co 
The Swartwout Company 
The PD. 'T. Williams Valve Co 
SHAFTING, FLEXIBLE 

Manufacturing Co., Ine 

A. Strand & Co. 


Stov 














eink Dr Set 
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Specialties for Mill Supply Jobbers 
Who are Seeking Opportunities for Sales and Profit 











f 

We Want Jobbers one 
Flexible Shafts 

= PAAR) All types of flexible shaft as- 
; Balt a wa semblies, all sizes. Flexible 
i Cth Sek, shafts for your customers’ own 
i motors, with attachments. 
















Guaranteed to contain no rosin 


WIZARD (Stick) Belt Dressing 


is sold exclusively through jobbers! 
Our system of advertising for our jobbers gets the orders 
Sales guaranteed - Write for our proposition. 


RICHMOND BELT DRESSING MFG. CO., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


Jobbers are selling this equip- 
ment to their regular trade most 
advantageously. 


Write us for proposition with 
printed matter. 





Invented and Built by 


STOW MFG. CO., Inc. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 














SKINNER Clamps 
Stop Leaks 





Li 


ROLLER 
BEARING 
HANGERS 


lubricated with 
Rollerine are best 


and cheapest. 


Royersford Fdry. & Mch. Co. 


Royersford, Pa. 











SWACO Oe 


SAFETY HOPPER CAR WRENCH 


A mill supply specialty with good sales possi- 
bilities and a 


Real Profit — 
33 1,3°, on Selling Price 


I:very user of coal in carload lots is a prospec- 
tive purchaser. 


SAFETY WRENCH & APPLIANCE CO. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW! 


The Wallace Electric Hanu 

Saw made by J. D. Wallace 

& Co., specialists in porta 

ble woodworking ma 
chinery for years. 


It’s SAFE 


rhe Wallace Elec Ps “a 
BS 


trie Hand Saw 
WRITERS 
LARBORA- 
rORLES 
ry 
: 









J.D. Wallace 
& Co. 


2801 WILCOX ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE CORRECT 
_ Grinder and Buffer 


Phis outfit is ideal for grinding tool 
preparing metal surfaces for k 
for countle: 





ss other use 





Our specialization in the 


pre mate tion 


f small, high grade motors ake our 

prices 25 to 50 per cent below oe aver- 

Age Your best investment of ar 

ill be the purcha of a Mi: ATE athe mn 

(Grinder and Buffer. w rite for Bulletin 
We fully co-operate cveith mil! 


upp houses 


MARATHON ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. 
50 Island St., Wausau, Wis. 












PCRTABLE FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT MACHINES 
for Grinding—Polishing- 
Crilling--Buffing—Rotary | 

Filing—Screw Driving 
Nut Setting 
and hundreds of other useful 
operations. Several Size:. 
Manufactured by 
N. A. STRAND & CO. 


Chicago M6 H.P. Capacity 





e mention Mint Suppers 

































































































































z TORCHES, BLOW VALVES, PUMP, RUBBER 
t uu & ac hin « Is (Co Tric The Cineinnati Rubber Mfg. Co 
igo I & S i Co ( or The Diamond Rubber Co Inve 
Manu turing ¢ pora t ye Che BR . Goodrich Rubber Ceo 
H 1 Clute Mac ! & Fe ( si nporting Co Elkhart Rubber Work 
Medart pany a AND CUTTING Jenkins Bros. 
er c Foundry M r ( perial Brass Mfg. Co The Mechanical Rubber Co 
r. Se ken a Sas pi ; 
« § PRACK ACCESSORIES ; = 
Wi Sons ¢ 1. B. Foster Co. ; _ VALVES, RADIATOR 
SHAPERS, WOODWORKING eee eeecur Neo 
_ « RS L “ tK | “PRACK K SYSTE MS. OVE RHEAD Tee Walbeutes Cudapneny 
p oore Is o Jenkins Bros 
SHEAVES, MANILA AND WIRE ROPE Richards-Wilecox Mtg. Co rhe Wm Powell ex 
) saci . ‘ | 1 sow ne fg ‘oO ° 
e Hill Clute M I & 1 ar Y I I M = Walworth Company 
ne A a9 eect Mig. Co rhe D. T. Williams Valve Co 
, xl Sons i ne «o ; _ van a ° 
Shovel & Tool Co ; ee tg. Co lenkins Bros 
VES AND SOCKETS. DRILI UPIEANSMISSION. VARIABLE SPEED Walworth Comp 
s ” « M I ‘ ht P ads aie Ihe I> r Wi Niay s Valve Co 
Stans a loo for sa , , 7 ‘Ee 
TRAPS, AIR > SE se VISES, BENCH, WITH CLAMP 
SOLDER, BAK AND WIRE rhe VB Aw non SND SEDIMENT Bonney Forge & Tool Works 
gz Smelting Co Ix v & Mt 1 Inc Goodell-Pratt Company 
x Solder 4 S\ y Company Luther Grinder fg. Co. 
‘ Ss t R gz ¢ _ 
ice a ‘ . TRAPS, RADIATOR VISES, DRILL PRESS 
MM ( ct . l St £ ’ & Hammond Yo Mfg. Co 
SOLDERING COPPERS, FLUX, PASTI TRAPS, STEAM , VISES, MACHINISTS 
AND SALTS \ D ea hateaan et Bonne y Forge & Tool Works 
eo Sk Cc nat p M. Dat ; Se ; or nubian V & Mtg. Co 
SPEED TRANSFORMERS Mueller, It Cod ee 
4 ( Mise \ I" t ‘ Naso Manufa y Ca Ollands Mtg. Co 
H a \ & 1 1 , ait 7 "R H ; lorgan Vise Company 
= J . cS sie A ‘ Parker Vises 
SPROCKETS D - Walworth Company 
M Compar o ‘ Yost Mt Co 
J It & Sor . » toa ny . 7 , " . 
TRAPS VISES, MILLING MACHINE 
STAMPS AND DIES, STEEI seodiaak: Sutdtie eek Skinner Chuck Company 
Mfg ‘ ‘ rel at Pa 7 
_ Strons VISES, PATTERN MAKERS’ 
STANDS, DRILL PRESTLES, SAFETY, EXTENSION Morgan Vise Company 
Ur States 1 ! iw ‘ nt Seaffolding Co Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co 
STANDS, VISE, PORTABLE TROLLEYS BOS eevee et 
P. Martin & Sor I ( shol Moo Mfe. Ce VISES, PIPE 
H Will & 4 | D man Hoist Mfg. ¢ s. Tool Co 
STEAM SPECIALTIES Ford Chain B Co Mfg. Co 
rican It { Cc R Wileox Mfg ¢ 
e \ D An s ‘ gz st } z& ‘ pany (Combination) 
M. Davis Regula ‘ Wrig Mfe. € 
roit Lubr or ¢ Y r Mfg. ¢ Pi pee My 
F nks ¢ PRUCKS, HAND a ee 
i sr ( \ y > ley Comy iny 
ym Manu t gz ¢ Fairb ‘ pany wt 
W Po ( | RB Mfz. ¢ ' 
vorth ¢ I ginaw Stamping & ‘11 Ce VISES’ WOODWORKEKS' 
7 "Willlame -V TRUCKS, LIFT Co in Vise & Mfg. Co 
1) W s \ ( e jy & wh Mfe. Co Mi n \ «* pans 
STEEL rUBES, BOILER os eae $ 
s 2 r, ’ oS rube Compar a ASHE RS, BASS 
s 4 Ss Ie ! >) ‘o “at on 
So ene : TURNBUCKLES ait : 
Oster Mfe. Cx Brow Mfg. ( “ care rag oe LEATHER 
P l x M ‘ UNIONS, BRASS AND ERON : Rawhide Mfg. Co 
STOPS. ENGINE Fairhar ‘ MN ASHE KS, RUBBER 
ote , "e H , Grab Mr. ¢ The Dia onal Rubb r Co.. Ine 
s sae M eabl ‘ | BF. OG Rubber « 
STRAINERS \ rth Compar 1 Rey Lic g r Co 
Ss g « H nel 4 VALV < . E \THERS WATER CLOSETS, FROST PROOI 
STUDS, MILLED ( RK fg. Co » A. Vogel Co 
* sht P ( Si, AL ‘ ss - NIONS WATER LEVEL CONTROI 
STRAINERS M ng ¢ v" ristol Company 
- tor ( VALVES, BALANCED, FLOM Sason) Manufacturing Co 
& Mu M WELDING AND ¢ c TTING EQUI 
~ . VALVES, BLOW OF! SS CRE SEO ee ea 
S it Compar nee WHEELER ROWS 
STRAPS, LEATHER 1 ns Br | Mairbar mupany 
re Mere rT \ Co Sterling W barrow Co 
S ‘ D \ ‘ roled \ Ibarrow Co 
SWAGES, UPSET VALVES, CHECK 
TABLES, STEAM ns Bro ; as on HES 
M turir Cc \ I Co : 1 
— ee D> \" \ ‘ WIR ROPE 
TAPE, FRICTION bi ea ve ae + 
, H Rut ‘ \ int , \ ‘ 
BG mihher 4 VALVES, COLD WATER. BALAT.A ica rcgi = 
a beh & ting WOODWORKE VARIETY 
-PING ATTACHMENTS : 
Tebe 4d te es , VALVES, EMERGENC) ‘ nt Machine Co 
TAPS : WRENCH SETS 
; VALVES, cms sil \1 me Bros. Tool Co 
D M ‘ B Mfg. € Bout Forge & Tool Worl 
SeenAaed aol: 4 VALVES, GATE, GLOBE AND ANGLE <a es 
TOOLS, BORING Fairbanks Compar il eae © 
s B ( Malleable Tron ¢ WRENCHES, ADJUSTABLE 
1 e 4 bro Ront Forge & Tool Wor 
i i | \ Po ‘ ] . Vrene to 
TOOLS, MACHINISTS’ < w. Ha pe ee ; 
Wit or onipany 
Ls : t rb J Hl. Willia & €o 
\\ WRENCHES, HOPPER CAR 
D. 4 Va P Advance Car Mover Co. 
. . ( HYDRA se Safety Wrench & Appliance ¢ 
seca) ah ; ; RAUT : : 
itman = . Fairbat Sane WRENCHES, OPEN END 
ag Ae R Bros. if Bros Pool 
t Mfg. ¢ “ae & Tool W 
TOOLS, MECHANICS’ HAND i viet ae oe Co. 
' \ o ie pany s & (%¢ 
TOOLS, PLI wit AND STEAM dD. T. W re ete WRENCHES, PIPE 
FITTE VALVES, NON. RETURN | Art gros Co 
g B I ‘ ~ ond Bon Works 
ing VALVES, por, SAFET) AND RELIEI Lait De 
P Bae > ricator Co he ied gee Company 
Uste Mfg. ¢ . P | W c Walworth Company 
I , Mi ; Company J. H. Williar & Co. 
zy ‘ VALVES, PRESSURE REDUCING WRENCHES, SOCKET 
Mf ( ( M. D Regulator €¢ i Alle Mfg. Co 
TOOL Ss, SAW I< ie Muell Ir American Swiss File & Tool Co 
r — M oY grulator Co Vr r Bros. Tool Co 
TOOLS, VALVE, RESEATING rhe Strong, € Ha ond ¢ rhe Black & Decker Mfg. Co 
1 & t ar Strong Bonney Forge & Tool Works 
B. Skint ¢ slwor Company 1. He. Williar & Co 
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Specialties for Mill Supply Jobbers 
Who are Seeking Opportunities for Sales and Profit 
















Morgan Vises are a 


ll Prompt Deliveries 





) Consolidated car service 
from Chicago makes it 
possible for us to give 
Distributors prompt. ser- 
vice in supplying their 


immediate needs. 


MORGAN VISE COMPANY 


©) 108 North Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ECONOMY THUMB SCREWS 


The new “Economy” Thumb Screw is similar to a 
round head machine screw, threaded up to the head 
The steel key is forced into the slot of the screw under 
pressure and can’t loosen. The result is an all-steel 
las > screw, with wide binding surface, standard threads 
ao and bright tumble finish. Pleases every mechanic 
who has had to work with old style cast and malleable 
thumb screws. 


SASK 


No delay in shipment. Complete stocks of all sizes. 
Also made in brass and bronze. A good seller. Send 
for Dealer's Sample Outfit. 


ECONOMY SCREW CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Standard Round, Flat, Fillister and Oval Head Iron 
and Brass Machine Screws, Brass Washers and Soldering Terminals. 


5215 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


AHHH! 








The No. 401 Champion 
Steel Rivet Forge 


can be seen working on 99 out of every 
100 structural steel buildings being built 
in the United States today. The same 
may be said of all railroads, bridge build 
ers, boiler makers, tank builders, etc. 
The No. 401 Forge has not only been 
adopted by this class of trade in the 
United States, but also throughout the 
entire worid. 


Carried in stock by all the leading mill 
supply jobbers. 


Write for No. 52 catalog 





Champion Blower & Forge Co. 


No. 401 Lancaster, Pa. 











Vincent Huntington Emery Wheel Dressers 


and Cutters (milled only) have been the standard of com- 
parison for many years. Every Size and Type. 
Vincent ‘‘AA’’ Hardened High 
Speed Tool Bits 
are made to handle the tough jobs—cost will 
surprise you. 
If you do not have our 
catalog—write us 


THE VINCENT STEEL PROCESS CO. 
Heat Treaters and Tool Manufacturers 
2519 Bellevue Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 





Chicago Office 
25 S. Jefferson St. 


New York Office 
41 Murray St. 





POLLARD STEEL WORK BENCHES 


STRENGTH 
UTILITY 
DURABILITY 


Made in Various Heights, Widths and Lengths 
Mfrs. of Shop Equipment. 
POLLARD BROS. MFG. CO. 
4037 N. Tripp Av. -i- Chicago, Ill. 
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> ECLIPSE 


ECLIPSE Liquid Belt Dressing 
Gives belts a soft, slip-proof surface 


Contains no harmful ingredients For 
leather, rubber and canvas belts 


Sold by Many Distributors 


Many of our Distributors stock ECLIPSE Belt Dress 
ing and other ECLIPSE specialties under their own 
a a ng labels —a sales stimulant at no extra cost. Other spe- 

me Shyping deatrove more be cialties are Bar Belt Dressing, Hot Belt Dressing, 
Pulley Covering Cement, Belt Cement and Wire Belt 
Lacing. 


id Belt Dress 


vather, Rubber and Canvas B® 


Ask for Prices 


ECLIPSE SPECIALTY MFG. Co. 


4515 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











AVIS Valve Specialties have been 

performing satisfactorily for over 
fifty years. Thousands of experienced 
engineers know the value of Davis 
design and insist upon Davis for repeat 
orders and plant extensions. 






Action is visible 
and the Davis can 
be tested by hand 


You can take full advantage of this 
established position by handling the 
entire Davis line. Write for the details. 


The G. M. Davis Regulator Co. 


198 Milwaukee Ave. Chicago. Il. 


DAVIS VALWPE 


STEAM SAVERS SINCE 1875 } 


SPBwCrLALrLiEeS 


MS9-Gray 

















MADE RIGHT PRICED RIGHT 
CLAMPS Unbreakable, Nickel Plated, Udvlited, Plain 
Made of tough malleable iron with steel screws. 
rURNBUCKLES—Udyvlited, Plain, Strong and Durable 
stand a powerful strain. 
BROWNIE MFG. CO.. Inc. , 


will 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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And stil! 


older service 
records are Ves 
coming to Light, re vealing that 
Arguto Bearings scarcely ever 
wear out-never require atten. 
tron and never a drop of oil. 


ARGUTO OILLESS == 
W = BEARING COMPANY 
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Process Patent, Aug. 5, 1913 


Ferry Process Screws 


Cap Screws 


A complete line 


King, Spring, 
Tie Rod Bolts 


Special hardened 
and ground parts 


Furnished in 


Low Carbon— High Carbon 
Nickel Steels 


With complete Metallurgical 
Laboratory and Heat Treating 
Department at Your Service. 


A Recognized 
Standard 


of high quality and workmanship 
with 


National Reputation 


The only line of Screws and Bolts 
Stamped with Emblem of Quality below 


Emblem of 
BUSINESS CHARACTER 


‘If it’s upset—it must be heat-treated’’ 


THE FERRY CAP AND SET SCREW CoO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Set Screws 


A complete line 


Connecting 
Rod Bolts 


Special nickel 
steel parts 








